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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

ip rabee tgs General Land Office, November 1, 1871. 
mpliance with a resolution adopted by the Senate of the 
February 28, 1855, I have the honor to present the fol- 
as an abstract of the accompanying annual report for the fiscal 
ding June 30, 1871, viz: 


Acres. 


of public Jands by ordinary cash sales. ~ 26. wn... ween e- nae 1, 389, 982. 37 

ry, bounty-land warrant locations, under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, 
NE Re TL a Seed. th EEA 7. 525, 920. 00 
tead entries under act of 1862 and amendments ..---..--------- 4, 600, 326. 23 
cultural college scrip locations....-...----.-------------+ +--+ 222° 494, 446.98 
I IEEAILLOROS 02505 05 <n wine ans sore seen ene eee n= = eS 2,911, 938. 36 
MEME GM TOAUS:.- 2) 5-2-2. 12-2. 2-22 -= eo bee eens eee ee- 397, 9381. 44 


: Lands approved to States as swamp, and selected as indemnity for those 
Mamercaenyadverse TIGHtS. . 2.2522. 3 ean ee Glee wee dae ween ce eel eee 428, 597.01 


Chippewa and Sioux Indian scrip locations.<......--..--.-----+--+---- 16, 513. 00 
BEGAN. oo. wee eee wee en awe ee Ee ea eae oee 10, 765, 705. 39 
UEETIUP VIOUS VORT. 89-20 eae eee nn nen anne cee enee eee --- 8, 095, 413. 00 
. eo DATES i i ie, 2, 670, 292. 39 


Cash receipts under various heads. .....-...-..---------------------- $2, 929, 284 70 


Acres. 
Mor warearot the land States and, Territories ....-0.-...-....-..-------- 1, 834, 998, 400 
Surveyed within the last fiscal year..-.........---------------+-+ +--+ 22, 016, 608 
Which, with the 528,862,461 acres already surveyed, amounts to...-.---- 550, 879, 069 
Leave yet to be surveyed .....-.- 1.222. 22-22 won eee eee ee ee ee eee 1, 284, 119, 331 


List of papers constituting annual report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 


1. Surveys of public lands, showing progress made during the past 
fiscal year, and giving list of United States surveyors and districts under 
their immediate superintendence; also, list of the different district land 


offices. 
2. Synopsis of the surveying service in the different surveying 
districts. 


3. Survey of morass lands along Little Calumet River. 

4, Survey of confirmed private land claims in Colorado. 

5. Survey of Indian reservations, comprising the Ponca reserve, Nez 
Percé, White Harth Indian reservation, Osage diminished reservation 


mB? alsa 
Utah, and enero 
following boundaries: West ind southern bo 
western boundary of Kansas, part uthern bound: 
part of eastern boundary of New Mexico, northern bound: 
eastern boundary of Calitorata boundary between Geor 

7. Indian lands. — pis Bigs h-tpslingh ae 

8. Indian reserve lands. 

%. Osage Indian trust and diminished reserve. 

10. Useless military reservations. ; ad 

11. Of pre-emption and proposed additional legislation in regard 
the same, by which existing laws may be repealed and the settle ne 
right extended to homestead claimants, thus uniting in one statute 
ee features of both laws. iTVGES 

. Of homesteads and proposed amendments to homestead tnivei¥ect 
Siniendng that the law be so extended as to provide: 1. ‘That wives 
who have been abandoned by their husbands may perfect homestead 
claims acs avail themselves of thé*term of settlement made by the 
husband; 2. That agricultural college scrip be received in commutation 
of homestead entries; 3. That the term of service rendered by soldiers 
in the war of the rebellion be deducted from the five years’ settlement 
and cultivation required by law. 

13. Graduated lands; further legislation recommended, by which sus- 
pended cases may be disposed of. 

14. Town sites. 

15, Educational land bounty. 

16. Emigration. 

17. Railroads. 

18. Chippewa Indian scrip. ; 

19, Sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in Indian reservations. 

20. Swamp lands. 

21, Spanish and Mexican titles, opinions, and decisions; abstract of 
New Idria mining case. Recommends legislation to provide for the 
more speedy adjustment of private land claims. 

22. Mining statutes of July 26, 1866, and July 7, 1870. Operations 
and rulings under the same, and recommendation that the law of 1866 
be so amended as to require definite surveys of claims prior to publi- 
cation of notice, and a specific time within which to file adverse claims. 

23. Ins structions relative to the assignment of land warrants. 

24, Suggestions as to a reorganization of the clerical force of the 
office and increased compensation to the heads of divisions; also as to 
ae appointment of special agents to visit and supervise local land offices. 

25. Reports of surveyors general, numbered from A to Q. 

26. Tabular statements accompany ing Commissioner’s annual report, 
viz: 

No. 1. Tabular statement showing the number of acres of public lands 
surveyed in the States and Territories up to June 30, 1871; also the 
total ar oe of the public domain remaining unsurveyed within the same. 

No. 2. Statement of public lands sold; of cash and bounty-land serip 
Baaeoedd therefor; number of acres entered under the homestead law 
of May 20, 1862; ‘of commissions received under the sixth seetion of 
said act ; also land located with scrip under the agricultural college and 
mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions “received by registers 
and receivers on the v alue thereof; and statement of incidental expenses 
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thereon in the first half of the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1870, 
and ending June 30, 1871. 

- No. 3. Statementshowing like particulars for the second half of the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1871. , 

No. 4. Summary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, showing the 
number of acres disposed of for cash; with bounty-land scrip; by entry 
under the homestead laws of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, with 
aggregate $10 homestead payments; homestead commissions; also lega- 
tions with agricultural college and mechanic scrip, under act of July 2, 
1862. 

No. 5. Statement showing the quantity of swamp lands selected for the 
several States under acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, Septem- 
ber 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860, up to September 30, 1871. 

No. 6. Statement exhibiting the quantity of swamp land approved to the 
several States under acts named in table No. 5, up to September 30, 
1871. 

No. 7. Statement exhibiting the quantity of swamp land patented to the 
several States under acts approved September 28, 1850, and March 12, 
1860; also the quantity certified to the State of Louisiana under act 
approved March 2, 1849. 

No. 8. Statement showing the State selections under the internal-im- 
provement grant of September 4, 1841, on the 30th June, 1871. 

No. 9. Exhibit of bounty-land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, 
and 1855, showing the issue and locations from the commencement of 
operations under said acts to June 30, 1871. 

No. 10. Statement showing the selections made by certain States of lands 
within their own limits, under agricultural and mechanic act of July 2, 
1862, and its supplemental acts of April 14, 1864, and July 23, 1866; 
also the locations made with scrip under said acts. 

No. 11. Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to 
States, for canal purposes, from the year 1827 to June 30, 1871. 

No. 12. Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to 
States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, 
from the year 1850 to June 30, 1871. 

No. 13. Estimate of appropriations required for the office of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873. 

No. 14. Estimates of appropriations required to meet expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue from sales of public lands in the several States and 
Territories for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

No. 15. Estimates of appropriations for the surveying department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

No. 16. Estimates of appropriations required for surveying the public 
lands for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

No. 17. Statement of confirmed Indian pueblo grants and private land 
claims in New Mexico. 

No. 18. General tabular statement exhibiting the following: 1. States 
and Territories containing public land; 2. Areas of States and Terrt- 
tories containing public lands, in square miles and acres; 3. Quantity 
sold; 4. Entered under the homestead laws; 5. Granted for military 
services; 6. Granted for agricultural colleges; 7. Approved under 
grants in aid of railroads; 8. Approved swamp selections ; 9. Quantity 
granted for internal improvements; 10. Donations and grants for schools 
and universities; 11. Locations with Indian scrip; 12. Locations with 
float scrip, under act of March 17, 1862; 13. Estimated quantity granted 
to wagon roads; 14, Quantity granted to ship canals; 15. Salaries ; 16. 


"Seats of goverr 
and companies ;_ 
dor ene sieh tne 


classes, and there have been examined and entered upon the tract 
101,410 entries, and 25,345 have been approved and passed for pater 
There have also been received and registered 47,917 letters, and 37,834 
have been written and recorded. Upon assuming control of this office 
in the month of February last, I found nearly every branch of the busi- 
ness greatly in arears. As almost if not quite the entire clerical force of 
the office is requisite and necessary to the prompt and proper exeeu- 
tion of current work, the task of bringing up the business thus found 
in arrears has been a difficult one. Such progress has been made, how- — 
ever, as to justify the belief that this work may be accomplished in time, 
with the force at present employed, but I am fully satisfied that it would 
be to the interest of both the Government and parties having business 
with this office, for Congress to provide for a temporary increase of the 
clerical force, as with such increase a large amount of business which 
has been in arrears for months and years could be brought up imme- 
diately, and a great saving of time to the Government and of expense 
to parties effected thereby. 
Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
November 1, 1871. 
Str: The operations of this branch of the public service for the past 
fiscal year have been as follows, to wit: 


1—SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Surveys of public lands have been prosecuted in the several survey- 
ing districts, seventeen in number, by deputy surveyors, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of United States surveyors general, appointed 
for the following States and Territories: 

District of Kansas.—Lawrence, Kansas, C. H. Babcock. 

District of Minnesota. —St. Paul, Minnesota, C. T. Brown. 

District of Dakota —Yancton, Dakota, W. H. H. Beadle. 

District of Colorado.—Denver City, Colorado Territory, W. H. Lessig. 

Mistrict of Idaho.— Boise City, Idaho, L. F. Cartée. 

District of Caltifornia.n—San Francisco, California, J. R. Hardenbergh. 

District of Nevada.—Carson City, Nevada, E. 8. Davis. 


©. C. Clements. 

, Arizona, John Wasson. — 
allahassee, Florida, M. L. Stearns, 
.—New Orleans, Louisiana, B. W. Foster. 
ning.—Cheyenne, Wyoming, Silas Reed. 
ty-two land districts in the land States and Territories, 
ution of the people who desire to purchase and obtain 
lands, two of which were established by acts of Congress 

fiscal year—one at Susanville, California, and the other 
Ha-Walla, Washington Territory. 
e following is a correct list of— 


OS Sa rn ee 


Fa Sort ins rols 


UNITED STATES LAND OFFICES. 
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ian anf hia. Arkansas— Continued, — California—Continued. 

a Chillicothe. She |, Camden. Susanville. 

. Set Ae o Harrison. Stockton. 
Indiana, Dardanelle. Los Angeles. 
yaaierkird fyi’: Visalia. 
Indianapolis. Florida. Shasta. 

i PHA PAT Tinois. Tallahassee. Nevada. 
Springfield. Towa, Carson City. 

Austin. 
Missouri. Fort Des Moines. Belmont. 
Council Blufts. Aurora. 
Boonville. Fort Dodge. 
Ironton. Sioux City. Minnesota. 
Springfield. 
Montana Territory. Taylor’s Falls. 
Alabama. St. Cloud. 
Helena. Alexandria. 
Huntsville. Jackson. 
Montgomery. Arizona Territory. New Ulm. 
Mobile. Litchfield. 
Prescott. Du Luth. 
Mississippi. 
Utah Territory. Oregon. 
Jackson. 
Salt Lake City. | Oregon City. 
Lowisiana. Roseburg. 
Wisconsin. Le Grand. 
New Orleans. 
Natchitoches. Menasha. Kansas. 
Falls of St. Croix. 
Michigan. Stevens Point. Topeka. 
La Crosse. Salina. 
Detroit. Bayfield. Independence. 
East Saginaw. Eau Claire. Concordia. 
Tonia. Augusta. 
Marquette. California. 
Traverse City. Washington Territory. 
San Francisco. 
Arkansas, Sacramento. Olympia. 
Marysville. Vancouver. 
Little Rock. Humboldt. Walla-Walla. 


Dakota City. ws 
Grand Island. ne 6 2 


‘Pueblo, 52 te ecoraee 01 ypy 


New Mexico Territory. Central City, Peeing ek il 
hiAa Denver City, jerit io thle dod) Dae 
Santa Fé, Fair Play. 4, WGheyenne. 


The total area of the land States and Territories is 1,834,998,400 acres. Of 
there have been surveyed within the fiscal year ending June 30, 187 1, 22,016 
which, with the 528,862,461 acres surveyed up to the beginning of the said 
amount to 550,879,069 acres ; leaving yet to be surveyed, 1,284,119,331 a 

For further detailed information, I beg leave to refer to tabular sta t 
accompanying this report. i 1s 


2.—SYNOPSIS OF THE SURVEYING SERVICE IN THE SEVENTEEN SUR- 
VEYING DISLRICTS. | Jat OE « 
colivwe 

Florida.—The act of July 15, 1870, provided the sum of $10,000 for 
continuing the extension of the public surveys in this State during the 
year ending the 30th June last. Under said appropriation the sur- 
veyor general entered into three surveying contracts, creating in the 
aggregate an estimated liability of $9,880. ) austere 

The area over which the subdivisional surveys were extended during 
the year, as returned to this oflice, is 427,819 acres, making the aggre- 
gate of surveyed lands at the close of the year 27,531,587 acres, leaving 
unsurveyed in this State an estimated area of 10,399,933 acres. 

It is proposed during the next fiscal year to extend the standard 
township and subdivisional surveys in the vicinity of Lake Okeechobee 
and along the Caloosahatchee River, and for this purpose an estimate of 
$21,000 is submitted. 

Louisiana.—The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for surveys in this 
State during the past fiscal year. Of this amount the sum of $2,000 
was applied to the survey of the public lands generally, and the re- 
mainder to the survey of the public lands and private claims in the 
towuship in which the city of New Orleans is situated. In addition to 
the amount set apart for the survey of the New Orleans township, out of 
the appropriation made by Congress, the city authorities appropriated 
$3,000, and placed the same under the control of the United States sur- 
veyor general, in order to hasten this long-deferred survey. 

For continuing the subdivisional surveys in the southwestern and 
northwestern districts in Louisiana during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1873, an estimate of $21,240 is submitted. 

Minnesota.—The regular appropriation for continuing the publie sur- 
veys in this State during the year ending June 30, 1871, was $10,000. 
Under this appropriation eight surveying contracts were entered into 
by the surveyor general, absorbing the entire amount. In addition to 
the regular appropriation, Congress provided the sum of $95,980 for 
surveys along the line of the Northern Pacifie Railroad; $5,000 of 
which was set aside by the act for clerk-hire in the office of the sur- 
veyor general, leaving $96,980 available for surveys in the field. 
Under the latter appropriation, the surveyor general has entered into 
twenty-one contracts, the estimated liabilities of which amount in the 
aggregate to $88,768 50. During the past year the public lines have 


2 40 pabapeaes 
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een extended over an area of 3,209,686 acres, making the aggregate 
area surveyed in this State up to June 30, 1871, 29,327,305 acres, and 
Jeaving unsurveyed an estimated area of 24,132,535 acres. 

To fulfill the obligations under the several acts of Congress granting 
lands to aid in the construction of railroads, and to meet the require- 
ments of actual settlers upon the public domain, an estimate of $75,000 
for surveys iu Minnesota during the next fiscal year is submitted. 

Dakota.—The act of Congress of July 15, 1870, appropriated $20,000 
for surveying the public lands in Dakota during the last fiscal year, 
and provided that one-half of that amount should be expended in the 
Pembina land district. Contracts to the entire amount were entered 
into by the surveyor general, in accordance with the terms of the act 
making the appropriation, and the particular localities selected as the 
sphere of surveying operations were those toward which immigration 
was rapidly tending, or where the surveys were most required by actual 
settlers. During the past fiscal year the subdivisional surveys were 
extended over 533,163 acres, making a total of 6,577,427 acres surveyed 
up to 30th June, 1871, and leaving 90,018,413 acres yet to be surveyed. 

To meet the demands of the settlers in the southern portion of the 
Territory, and in the valley of the Red River of the North, and to facili- 
tate the selection of lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 
construction of which is now rapidly progressing, an estimate of sixty 
thousand dollars ($60,000) for continuing the public surveys in Dakota 
during the next fiscal year is submitted, and the appropriation of that 
amount respectfully recommended. 

Nebraska.—The sum of $40,000 was appropriated for surveys in this 
State during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1571. Under this appro- 
priation nine surveying contracts were entered into by the surveyor 
general, covering the entire amount appropriated, a large portion of 
which was applied to the extension of the surveys along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in the western part of the State. During the 
year the subdivisional surveys were extended over an area of 2,221,623 
acres. The aggregate area surveyed up to June 30, 1871, was 21,571,130 
acres, and the area remaining unsurveyed at that date estimated at 
27,065,670 acres. To accommodate the large number of settlers upon the 
unsurveyed lands, and to meet the obligations-under the grant to the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which has been in operation for several years, 
an estimate of $60,000 for surveys in Nebraska during the next fiscal 
year is submitted. 

Kansas.—The sum of forty thousand dollars ($40,000) was appropriated 
for surveying the public lands in Kansas during the past fiscal year, 
and the whole amount was expended in the western and southern por- 
tions of the State. Thearea covered by the subdivisional surveys, made 
during the year, is 7,003,411 acres, of which 4,792,790 acres are within 
the Osage diminished reservation, authorized to be surveyed by sec- 
tion 12 of the act of Congress approved July 15, 1570. (Statutes, vol. 
16, p. 362.) The total area surveyed in the State up to June last was 
36,173,074 acres, leaving unsurveyed at that date an estimated area of 
15,870,446 acres. 

To mect the obligations under the various acts of Congress granting 
lands to aid in the construction of railroads, and the demands of actual 
settlers, who are moving into Kansas in great numbers, an increased 
appropriation for surveys during the next fiscal year will be needed, 
and an estimate of $70,000 is therefore submitted. 

Montana.—In this Territory the public surveys have been prosecuted 
to the full extent of the appropriation. 
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The surveyor general reports that the standard lines have be on ex- 
tended into the Beaverhead, Rattlesnake, Boulder, Bitter Root, andSmith = 
River Valleys, rendering it practicable to subdivide the lands in the 
valleys as rapidly as the advancing settlements may require. In addi- — 
tion to this, forty-six townships have been surveyed and subdivided, and — 
returns thereof made to this office, and plats and descriptive lists filed 
in the local land office at Helena. The aggregate area covered by the 
subdivisional surveys of the past year, as returned to this office, is 873,- 
622.65 acres. The surveys in Montana, owing to the abrupt and moun- 
tainous character of a great portion of that Territory, are, to a consider- 1 
able extent, disconnected, and have been restricted mainly to those de- 
tached bodies of lands available for actual settlement, but great care 
has, at the same time, been taken to make the projection as regular as 
practicable. rR 

The surveyor general reports that there have been seven applications 
for mining surveys during the past year. 

It is proposed during the next fiscal year to extend subdivisional sur- 
veys within the limits of the Judith Basin and the valley of the Yellow- 
stone on the east; along the Sun and Teton Rivers on the north ; over 
Horse and Thompson’s Prairies on the west, and over a number of frac- 
tional townships on the south. 

The construction of the Northern Pacifie Railroad through Montana 
will open up many extensive valleys and plains heretofore inaccessible to 
the immigrant, and a rapid increase of the population of the Territory will 
be the result, rendering an increased appropriation necessary, in order 
that the public surveys may keep pace with the advancing settlements, 
and that the selection of lands granted by Congress to aid in the con- 
struction of the railroad may be facilitated. This office, concurring in 
the recommendation of the surveyor general, that an increased appro- 
priation may be made for surveys in Montana during the next fiseal 
year, submits an estimate of $50,000 for that purpose. 

Wyoming—The sum of $40,000 was appropriated for surveys within 
the limits of the grant to the Union Pacific Railroad during the year. 
Twelve surveying contracts were entered into under this appropriation, 
creating in the aggregate an estimated liability of $39,725. The subdi- 
visional surveys made during the year, as returned to this office, embrace 
an area of 770,167 acres. There remains unsurveyed in this Territory 
an estimated area of 61,874,953 acres. 

An estimate of $50,000 is submitted for continuing the publie surveys 
in Wyoming during the next fiscal year, which amount it is proposed 
to apply to the extension of the lines over the agricultural, mineral, and 
grazing lands, and within the limits of the grant to the Union Pacific 
Railroad, in order that the selection of the lands granted to the railroad 
may be facilitated. 

Colorado.—The act of July 15, 1870, appropriated the sum of $40,000 
for the extension of the public surveys in the Territory of Colorado dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, and the further sum of $10,000 for the survey 
of public lands within the limits of the land grant to the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Under the regular appropriation, the surveyor general en- 
tered into ten surveying contracts, which have been completed, and 
returns made to this office. The aggregate liability under these con- 
tracts was $39,928 10, leaving but $71 90 of the appropriation unex- 
pended. Under the appropriation for the survey of railroad lands, two 
contracts were entered into, amounting to $9,612 85. The act of Con- 
gress approved July 1, 1870, entitled ** An act to confirm the title of 
the heirs of Geryacio Nolan, deceased, to certain lands in the Territory 
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of Colorado,” required the extension of the public lines over said lands, 
and accordingly four surveying contracts were made for that purpose, 
amounting to $9,500. The area over which the subdivisional surveys 
were extended during the year, as returned to this office, is 1,276,572 
acres, making the aggregate area surveyed in the Territory, up to 30th 
June, 1871, equal to 8,902,899 acres, and leaving unsurveyed an area 
estimated at 57,977,101 acres. 

An estimate of $50,000 is submitted for surveys during the next fiscal 
year in this Territory, along the lines of the several land-grant railroads 
and in the mineral districts; also in such other localities as may be re- 
quired for the accommodation of actual settlers. 

New Mexico.—The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for surveys in this 
Territory during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, and the entire 
amount was covered in two contracts for the survey of those lands for 
which there was the greatest demand by actual settlers. According to 
the returns made to this office, the subdivisional surveys were extended 
during the year over an area of 161,414 acres. The total number of 
acres surveyed in the Territory, up to June 30, 1871, was 4,402,273 acres, 
and there remained unsurveyed at that date an estimated area of 
73,166,367 acres. 

In order to provide during the next fiseal year for the extension of 
the public surveys east of the Rio Grande del Norte, along the projected 
railroad route, near the thirty-second parallel of north latitude, and in 
the mineral region of the Territory, to enable the miners to have their 
claims surveyed and connected with the public surveys, an estimate of 
$40,000 is respectfully submitted. 

Idaho.—The sum of $20,000 was appropriated for surveying purposes 
in Idaho Territory. Six contracts were entered into by the surveyor 
general, consuming in the aggregate the entire appropriation. The 
surveys have been extended over that part of the Territory where the 
interests of the people most demand them, and where immigration was 
most rapidly tending. Of the surveys in this Territory, 130,129 acres 
were Nez Percé Indian lands, surveyed into twenty-acre tracts, in con- 
formity to article 3, treaty of June 9, 1563. 

During the last fiscal year subdivisional surveys have been made over 
an area of 491,324 acres. The aggregate area surveyed up to 30th 
June, 1871, was 1,524,055 acres, and the remaining unsurveyed at that 
date was estimated at 53,704,105 acres. 

Utah.—The sum of $20,000 was appropriated for the survey of public 
lands in Utah. An additional appropriation of $10,000 was also made 
for the survey of public lands within the limits of the jand grant of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Seven eontracts were entered into under the general appropriation of 
$20,000, reaching, in the aggregate, $18,250, and three contracts under 
the special appropriation, amounting to $9,000. The subdivisional sur- 
yeys within the fiscal year extend over an area of 551,438.42 acres, and 
the total of surveys up to June 30, 1871, includes 3,762,946 acres, leaving 
unsurveyed 50,302,129 acres. 

The surveyor general was notified by this office that an appropriation 
had been made for the eastern boundary of Nevada, which forms the 
western boundary of Utah, and that the work would be done under the 
supervision of the surveyor general of Nevada; and was instructed, in 
consideration of this fact, in surveying the extreme western portion of 
Utah, not to extend the lines of public surveys beyond the 114th meridian 
west from Greenwich. 

Nevada.—The appropriation for this State was $47,000. The act pro- 
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vided that $17,000 (including the sum of $10,625, appropriated bj 
July 20, 1868) might be used for the survey of the eastern boundat e@ 
of the State, thereby setting aside $6,375 out of the appropriation of 
$47,000 for the survey of the boundary line, and leaving the sum of — 
$40,625 for the survey of public lands. city ee 

The said boundary line has been astronomically determined and estab- 
lished, and the residue of the appropriation, $40,625, exhausted in eight 
contracts for the survey of public lands. i pats 

There were surveyed during the past fiscal year 1,054,556.50 acres, 
and the entire number of acres surveyed up to June 30, 1871, amount to 
4,876,447, leaving 66,861,294 acres yet to be surveyed, ‘i 

Arizona.—The appropriation by Congress for surveys in this Terri- 
tory, per act of July 15, 1870, was $10,000. 

Five contracts were entered into, embracing in the aggregate the 
entire appropriation. 

The subdivisional surveys during the past fiscal year extend over an 
area of 189,559.62 acres. The aggregate area surveyed up to June 30, 
1871, was 1,951,343 acres, leaving yet to be surveyed an estimated area 
of 70,954,961 acres. 

California.—By the act of July 15, 1870, the sum of $50,000 was 
appropriated for the survey of publi® lands in this State. 

Thirty-five contracts were made by the surveyor general, absorbing 
the entire appropriation, In addition to this there were eighteen con- 
tracts entered into under the provisions of the act approved May 30, 
1362, authorizing the survey of public lands at the expense of appli- 
cants. During the past fiscal year the subdivisional surveys in Califor- 
nia were extended over an area of 515,346 acres, making the aggregate 
area surveyed up to the 30th June, 1871, 33,900,632 acres, and leaving 
unsurveyed at that date an estimated area of 87,047,208 acres. 

During the ensuing fiscal year it is proposed to extend the public lines 
over the finally confirmed private claims where no request for a survey 
was made within ten months from July 23, 1866, and any final contirm- 
ation thereafter made, as provided by section 8 of the act of that date, 
entitled “An act to quiet land titles in the State of California ;” also to 
extend the lines over the mineral portions of the State and within the 
limits of the grants to the several railroads, some of which have already 
been completed and are awaiting surveys in order to enable the compa- 
nies to select the granted sections ; and for these purposes an estimate 
of $70,000 is submitted. 

Oregon.—The act making appropriations for the surveying service for 
the past fiscal year provided the sum of $40,000 for the survey of the 
public lands in Oregon. Ten surveying contracts were entered into by 
the surveyor general, covering an estimated liability of $39,968 10, 
four of which were let at the enhanced rates authorized by the act for 
the survey of lands covered by dense forests or thick undergrowth. 
According to the returns made to this office, there were surveyed in 
this State, during the year, 677,023 acres, making an aggregate area of 
10,140,281 acres surveyed up to June 30, 1871, and leaving unsuryeyed 
at that date 50,835,079 acres. It is proposed to extend the publie sur- 
veys during the next fiscal year along the Columbia River, within the 
limits of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad, and within the 
limits of grants to other railroads and wagon-roads ; also in regions 
already settled by pre-emptors awaiting the surveys to enable them to 
file proofs of their settlement in the local land offices; and for these pur- 
poses an estimate of $70,000 is respectfully submitted. 

Washington Territory.—The act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, 
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appro riated $20,000 for surveys in Washington Territory. Nine con- | 
tracts were entered into, absorbing the entire appropriation. 
- The act provides for the survey of regions in the Territory covered by 
dense forests or thick undergrowth, at augmented rates. But one con- 
tract of this character was entered into, and before it was approved 
by this office the surveyor general was required to furnish all the facts 
showing the necessity for such survey, and the precise character of the 
country to be surveyed. 
The claims of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company having been 
adjudicated by the international commission to settle the claims of the 
Puget Sound and Hudson Bay Companies, arising under the 3d and 4th 
articles of the treaty of 1846 with Great Britain, the lands embraced in 
said claims became a part of the public domain, and the public surveys 
have been extended over a very considerable portion of them. 
The number of acres surveyed within the fiscal year was 405,459.82 
acres, and up to June 30, 1871, altogether 5,773,719 acres, leaving 
39,022,441 acres yet unsurveyed. 


3.— SURVEY OF MORASS LANDS ALONG LITTLE CALUMET RIVER. 


Application was made in August, 1871, for the survey of the morass 
lands situated along the Little Calumet River, in township 36 north, range 
8 west of the 2d principal meridian, Indiana, under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1870, entitled “ An act in relation to 
certain unsold lands in the counties of Porter and Lake, in the State of 
Indiana,” (United States Statutes, vol. 16, p. 187.) There being no ap- 
propriation for the survey of public lands in the State of Indiana, a 
deposit of three hundred and fifty dollars ($350) with the Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States was made to defray the cost of survey, 
and # contract was entered into for that amount on the 21st day of 
August, 1871. 

The necessary instructions were issued, and the work is now in pro- 
gress. 


4. SURVEYS OF CONFIRMED PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN COLORADO. 


The claim of Cornelio Vigil and Ceran St. Vrain, formerly situated 
in New Mexico, but nowin the Territory of Colorado, was confirmed by 
Congress June 21, 1860, to the extent of eleven square leagues to each 
of them. 

Said claim, as granted by Amijo, the governor of New Mexico, and 
as described in the order to give juridical possession to the justice of the 
peace, embraced several millions of acres. The grantees had disposed 
of numerous tracts of their grant prior to the confirmation by Congress, 
and greatly in excess of the quantity confirmed, and failed to have 
their claim surveyed as the law required. As early as May 2, 1867, 
Colonel W. Craig, one of the derivative claimants under Vigil and St. 
Vrain, was notified by this office that in order to have the survey of the 
twenty-two square leagues (confirmed to the said Vigil and St. Vrain) 
executed, it was incumbent upon them to deposit a sufficient sum to 
defray the expense of such survey, to the eredit of the United States 
Treasurer, in accordance with the act of Congress approved June 2, 
1862, (vol. 12, p. 410,) requiring the cost of survey of private land 
claims to be paid by claimants. The parties failing to make the neces- 
sary deposit, no survey of the confirmed elaim was made anterior to 
the passage of an amendatory act of Congress, approved February 20, 
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1869, authorizing the Commissioner of the General Land Office to cause 
the lines of the public sutveys to be run in the regions where a proper 
location would place the said Vigil and St. Vrain claims. As these 
claims, as well as those of all actual settlers upon the tracts originally 
claimed by the grantees, holding possession under titles or promises to 
settle, which had been made by Vigil and St. Vrain, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, prior to the passage of the said act of February 25, 1869, 
were to be adjusted according to the lines of the publie surveys, it 
became necessary to extend the same over the greater part of the 
original claim in order to embrace the posséssory rights of the deriva- 
tive claimants, scattered as they were over the vast extent of country 
embraced in the original ¢laim. Apart from the grantees and the 
derivative claimants, who were entitled to locate their claims to the 
extent of the twenty-two (22) square leagues confirmed by Congress, 
the amendatory act of February 25, 1869, provided for the claims of all 
actual settlers falling within the located limits of the Vigil and St. 
Vrain claims, to the extent which would embrace their several settle- 
ments, when their claims were established, either as pre-emption or home- 
stead, according to law; and for the aggregate of the areas of this class 
of claims, the grantees or their legal representatives were entitled to 
locate a like quantity of public lands, not mineral, and not to exceed 
one hundred and sixty (160) acres in one section. 

The confirmatory act of Congress, approved June 21, 1860, provided 
that, in surveying the Vigil and St. Vrain claims, the survey should 
first be made of all tracts occupied by actual settlers “ holding posses- 
sion under titles or promises to settle” given by the grantees, in the 
tracts claimed by them; and after deducting the area embraced in the 
twenty-two square leagues, the remainder should be located in two 
equal tracts, each of square form, in any part of the original tract 
claimed by the said Vigil and St. Vrain, and wherever they might select. 

Inasmuch as the area of the lands claimed by those who had pur- 
chased or settled under Vigil and St. Vrain had already been ascer- 
tained to reach three times the area confirmed to them, the original 
grantees made no selections, as contemplated by the act of Congress, 
within the limited time, and therefore forfeited their rights. In view of 
this fact, the register and receiver were instructed, March 11, 1870, to 
receive no applications by homestead claimants or pre-emptors for any 
land embraced within the original limits of the Vigil and St. Vrain 
grant, until the derivative claimants, protected by the provisions of the 
act of February 25, 1869, were first satisfied to the extent of the twenty- 
two square leagues as confirmed by Congress. 

It was ascertained, as already stated, that the derivative claims 
exceeded, to a great extent, the area confirmed to Vigil and St. Vrain, 
and the local land officers were directed to adjudicate locations of 
derivative claimants in accordance with the seniority of their titles, to 
the extent of twenty-two square leagues or ninety-seven thousand six 
hundred and fifty one (97,651) aeres. Owing to the fact that there were 
many derivative claims scattered over the vast extent of country 
embraced in the original grant, not located as required by the act of 
February 25, 1869, within one year from the date of its approval, nor 
proved up to the satisfaction of the register and rece‘ver, as required 
by law, and as the reason assigned therefor by the claimants was want 
of notice of the requirements of the act, a joint resolution was passed 
by Congress April 28, 1870, extending the time for the presentation of 
this class of claims to one year from the completion and approval of the 
subdivisional surveys contemplated by the amendatory act of February 
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25, 1869. In pursuance of the provision of said joint resolution, 
additional instructions were issued to the surveyor general August 23, 
1870, to give further notice to the claimants immediately upon the 
completion and approval of the surveys contemplated by the act of 
February, 1869, in order that they might select and locate their claims 
by legal subdivisions, 

“Since the passage of the joint resolution aforesaid, and the steps 
taken by this office to carry out the provisions of the law in relation to 
the survey and selection of the three several classes of claims under the 
provisions of the act of February, 1869, numerous applications have 
been presented by parties wishing to pre-empt or make homestead 
entries on lands falling within the original limits of the grant, but this 
office has held that, under the laws, it had no authority to order the 
lands into market until the derivative claimants were fully satisfied to 
the extent of their claims as confirmed by Congress. 


5.—SURVEY OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


- Ponca Reserve.—Pursuant to an order of the honorable Secretary of 
the Interior, bearing date November 10, 1870, instructions were issued 
to the surveyor general of Dakota, December 1, 1570, to cause a survey 
into 80-acre tracts to be made of that portion of the Ponca Indian reser- 
vation, situated in Southeastern Dakota, lying between the bluffs and 
the Missouri River, and extending from the mouth of the Niobrara to the 
mouth of Ponea Creek. 

The portion designated having at that time already been surveyed 
according to the usual rectangular system, it was simply necessary to 
haye the required subdivisions marked in the field, and the surveyor 
general was so instructed under advice from the Indian Office. The 
survey was executed in July, 18.1, and plats of portions of three town- 
ships, containing in the aggregate 7,198.12 acres, were returned to this 
ofiice, The cost of survey was paid out of the special appropriation of 
$444,480, provided in the act approved July 15, 1870, ‘‘for surveys of 
exterior boundaries of Indian reservations, and subdividing portions of 
the same,” “ce. 

Nez Percé Indian Reservation.—Since the last annual report from this 
office, the survey, then in progress under the provisions of the first arti- 
cle of the treaty of August 13, 1868, of the Nez Percé Indian reserva- 
tion, situated in Idaho Territory, has been completed. Plats and field- 
notes have been returned to this office, and duplicates of the same were 
transmitted to the Indian Office March 17, 1871. A total area of 746,605 
acres was surveyed, at a cost of $13,458 35, of which $12,862 41 was 
paid out of the appropriation of June 30, 1861, (U. 5. Stats., vol. 12, p. 
58.) 

The sum provided in this act was supposed to be sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the survey, but, as shown above, it fell short of the 
actual cost of the work $595 94, which deficiency was paid cut of the 
appropriation of July 15, 1870, relating to similar surveys. A portion 
of this reservation, embracing lands already improved to a considerable 
extent, and containing in the aggregate 130,123.97 acres, was subdivided 
into 20-acre tracts, under the provisions of the treaty referred to. 

White Earth Reservation in Minnesota.—This reservation, as provided 
in the secondarticle of the treaty with the Chippewas of the Mississippi, 
March 19, 1867, (U. 8. Stats., vol. 16, p. 720,) was located in conformity 
with tbe sixth article of the same treaty, by commissioners appointed 
for that purpose, who reported to the Indian Office under date of De- 
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cember 23, 1867, the specific boundaries thereof, embracing thirty-six — 


miles square. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs recommended to the 
Department the survey of the reservation, and by direction of the hon- 


orable Secretary this office instructed the surveyor general of Minne- © 
sota, October 4, 1870, to contract for the survey of so much of the res-_ 


ervation into 40-acre tracts as the Indian agent might direct, in locali- 
ties to be designated by him, and to the extent in cost of survey of 
$33,480, to be paid out of the appropriation provided for such surveys 
by act of July 15, 1870. This contract was approved May 13, 1871, but 
as yet no return has been made. HOLS 

Osage Diminished Reserve in Kansas.—Under the provisions of the 
sixteenth article of the treaty with the Osage Indians, concluded Sep- 
tember 29, 1865, (vol. 14, p. 690,) Congress, by act approved July 1 
1870, (vol. 16, p. 362,) authorized the survey of this diminished reserve 
in Kansas, in the same manner as other public lands are surveyed, with 
a proviso that the assent of the Osage tribe be first obtained. By the 
terms of the treaty this reservation is bounded on the north by the 
Osage lands ceded in trust to the United States; on the east by the 
Osage lands sold to the United States by the first article of said treaty ; 
on the west by the one hundredth meridian of longitude west from Green- 
wich ; and on the south by the former northern boundary of the Chero- 
kee national Jands. 

The consent of the Indians to the survey of the reservation was ob- 
tained on the 22d October, and on the same day the surveyor general 
was telegraphed to close contracts for surveying the same. The work 
has been vigorously prosecuted, and returns of survey have been re- 
ceived to the extent of 4,792,789.73 acres. The total cost of the subdivis- 
ional surveys of the diminished reservation amounts to $75,435 64, of 
which $75,000 was paid out of the appropriation made by Congress of 
that amount by act approved March 3, 1871, (U.S. Stats., vol. 16, p. 502,) 
and the balance, $435 64, is payable out of the appropriation of J uly 
15, 1870, specifically providing for this and similar surveys. These 
sums are to be refunded to the Treasury from the proceeds of the sale 
of lands within the reservation. 

Reservations in Oregon.—On the 16th of February, 1871, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs made a report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
recommending that certain Indian reservations in Oregon be surveyed. 
The recommendation was approved by the Secretary, and instructions 
were issued to this office to cause the said surveys to be executed to the 
extent proposed in the report. 

In pursuance of said instructions, the surveyor general of Oregon was 
directed to contract for the survey of Umatilla, Klamath, Warm Springs, 
and Siletz Indian reservations, the expenses of the saine, to the extent 
of $13,000, to be paid out of the funds set apart by the appropriation 
act approved July 15, 1870, for surveying Indian reservations. These 
contracts amountin the aggregate to $12,982, and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs was requested to instruct the agents of the several reser- 
vations named to furnish the surveyor general with the necessary in- 
structions in regard to the localities, extent, and particular tracts to be 
surveyed. 

Contract was also made for the survey of the Grand Ronde Indian 
reservation to the extent of $4,000, in pursuance of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1871, (U.S. Stats., vol. 16, p. 567.) At the writing 
of this report no returns of these surveys have been made. 7 

Uuder the provisions of “An act making appropriations for the ecur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian Department,” &c., approved 
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; a appropriation of $20,000 was made “ ete surveying 
rvations in Oregon, under treaty stipulations, as may be ren- 
(U.S. Stats., vol. 16, p. 569.) Instructions were 
to th surveyor general of Oregon, by direction of the Depart- 
ated March 13, 1871, to have Indian reservations surveyed, 
er consultation with "the superintendent of Indian affairs as to the 
ation and extentthereof. 
asaw lands in the Indian Territory. —The act of Congress of April 
54, authorizes the survey of Indian and other reservations, under 
the tion and control of the General Land Office, and in conformity 
; teitho rules and regulations under which other public lands are sur- 
veyed. In accordance with this statute a contract was entered into by 
this office for the survey of the Chickasaw lands in the Indian Terri- 
2 [60-acre tracts, as required by the eleventh article of treaty 
- concluded with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, April 28, 1866. (U.S. 
Stats., vol. 14, p. 774.) These lands are bounded on the north by the 
Canadian Rivers on the east by the lands of the Choctaw Nation, on the 
south by the main Red River, and on the west by the leased Indian 
eountry. The surveyors were instructed to select a suitable initial point 
in the center of the Chickasaw lands, or in the vicinity of Fort Arbuckle, 
and perpetuate it by a suitable monument, and from this point to establish 
a principal meridian and base line, to be known by the designation of 
“the Indian Base Line and Meridian.” The surveyors have returned 
subdiyisional surveys of 65 townships, embracing in the aggregate about 
1,300,107 acres, and are, at present, prosecuting with a large force the 
entire survey, with a view to its early completion. 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole lands.—Contracts were also entered into, 
on the 3d of December, 1870, for the establishment and survey of the 
- ninety-sixth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, through the 
Cherokee lands in the Indian Territory; and to survey and subdivide 
that part of said lands which lies west of the said meridian, east of the 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude west, and south of the thirty-seventh 
parallel of north latitude, disposed of by the Cherokees to the United 
States by Article 16 of the treaty of July 19, 1866. Also for the survey 
and subdivision of that part of the west half of the entire Creek lands 
ceeded to the United States by the third article of the treaty of June 14, 
1866, which lies between the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west, and 
a line dividing the Creek lands into two equal parts, excepting therefrom 
that part which was granted by the United States to the Seminoles by the 
third article of the treaty of March 21, 1866. Also for the survey and sub- 
division of that part of the Seminole lands ceded by them to the United 
States by Article 3 of the treaty of March 21, 1866, which lies east of 
the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west, excepting the eastern part 
thereof, equal to a tract of thirty miles square, to be reserved for the 
Pottawatomies, in accordance with Article 1 of the treaty of February 
27, 1867. Also to extend the Indian meridian from the Canadian River 
north to the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude, and to establish 
the necessary standard lines through the said Cherokee, Creek, and 
Seminole lands. Under these contracts no returns have been received. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES. 


1. Eastern boundary of Nevada.—By the act of Congress approved July 
20, 1868, there was appropriated for the survey of the eastern boundary 
of Nevada the sum of $10,625, which, upon representations of its insuf- 
ficiency, was by act of July 15, 1870, increased to $17,000, making the 
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astronomical position of which had been clearly establis 


maximum st icant instead of $25 pr 
priation. On August 16, 1870, the sarveyor 
eluded a contract with J. E. James, an astronomer a 
soon after proceeded to the field of operations. 
The intersection of the thirty-seventh degree of } 
Washington with the center line of the Central P 
been fixed upon as the initial point, because of the fae 
for obtaining longitude by telegraphic communication 


In the work of properly locating the initial point, Mr. 
assisted by Mr. J. T. Gardner, and the latitude and longitu 
Peak, situated about twenty-two miles south of the railr 
determined geodetically by triangulations connected with the e 
survey station at Salt Lake City, reer ai the ae yar 


on the thirty- seventh ential the astronomer orice orth 
initial point, where observations were again taken for latitude, 
point was commemorated by a granite shaft eight feet long w wy 
feet of the upper portion dressed one foot square, with the ‘top inthe 
form of a pyramid. The undressed portion is about one foot six inches — 
square. It is surrounded by a mound of boulders six feet in diamete1 
at the base, built to the top of the undressed portion of the shaft. The — i 
west face is inscribed “ Nevada,” the east side “Utah,” the north “L.- 
W. 37°,” and the south “1870.” This monument is situated one chain 
sixteen links south of the center line of the track of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. The boundary crosses the track about two and one-half — 
miles easterly from Tecoma. From the initial point northerly the line 
for several miles passes through a barren country covered with sage- 
brush. From the seventh to the thirty-first mile, north, it proceeds 
along the western water-shed of Goose Creek, crossing its main branch 
between the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth miles. Leaving the sum- 
mit at thirty-one miles, a rapid descent is made to Goose Creek Valley, 
and the line crosses Goose Creek at forty-three miles and twenty-six - 
chains. Through this valley the line passes over rolling hills to the 
south boundary of Idaho. From the seventh mile to the ‘Tdaho bound- 
ary the country is represented as well watered by springs and brooks 
and valuable for grazing purposes. It contains no timber suitable for 
the manufacture of lumber, but is covered with a seattering growth of 
pifion and dwarf cedar. 

South from the initial point the line passes over the Pilot Peak range 
of mountains. At the twenty-seventh mile is reached an arm of the 
Great Desert, and after crossing a low limestone range, another arm, ex- 
tending from "the forty-second to the fifty-fourth mile. These tracts, as 
well as s the salt marsh, which extends from the fifty-fourth to the sixty- 
first mile, with the broken country onward to the summit of the Toano 
range, are almost entirely barren and destitute of vegetation. From 
the summit of the Toano range to that of the Deep Creek Mountains, at 
the one hundred and eighth mile, meadows covered with bunch-grass 
are found, and the land is cultivated to a limited extent. On the southern 
slope of the Deep Creek Mountains cedar and pifion abound, with con- 
siderable fir and pine. After leaving the Deep Creek range the line 
crosses the Snake Mountains, and at the one hundred and twentieth 
mile enters Snake Valley, following the western slope and crossing Lake 
Creek at one hundred and seventy-seven miles it continues on the east- 
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fi ~ ern slope until at the two hundred and fifth mile, after crossing a narrow 


valley, it enters the low range of hills which border the eastern side of 


Snake Valley. The land throughout this region, with the exception of 


-jimited areas in the immediate vicinity ef the numerous brooks and 


VF 


springs, is a useless desert. The low range of hills extending from the 
two hundred and eleventh to the two hundred and fiftieth miles is well 
timbered, and good lumber can be manufactured from the yellow pine 
which is found in abundance. The southern slope of this range is 
densely wooded with low cedars, but is apparently destitute of water. 
The springs and smaller streams of this region invariably sink into the 
ground, at intervals reappearing, as in the case of the Grand Wash, 
and flowing afresh as if from anew spring. At the two hundred and 
fitty-fifth mile the ridge which forms the divide between the waters of 
the Great Basin and the Colorado River is crossed. Southward the 
country is barren and assumes a more decidedly tropical character. 
Scattered groves of cedar and pifion are found from the summit of the 
divide to the two hundred and eighty-first mile. The mountains are 
here precipitous and the brooks flow in deep gorges, which are impass- 
able except near their sources. A broad high table-land, barren, and 
covered with cactus, is found from the two hundred and eighty-first mile 
to the three hundred and thirteenth. At two hundred and ninety-eight 
miles and fifty-six chains a monument was erected to mark the intersec- 
tion of the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude with the eastern 
boundary of Nevada, being a point common to this boundary and to the 
line between Utah and Arizona. 

The line now enters the narrow but fertile valley of Virgin River, 
where the bottom-lands are suited to the production of all kinds of veg- 
etables and tropical plants. Thence~the line crosses the barren range 
of the Virgin Mountains, reaching the summit at the three hundred and 
twenty-fourth mile, and from that point over bare precipitous rock the 
line proceeds to the Colorado River, which it reaches at three hundred 
and fifty-six miles and twenty-three chains from the initial point. Much 
of the mountain region along this line contains indications of the precious 
metals, and at several points mines of limited extent are in active ope- 
ration. 

The line was marked with about 350 wooden posts, of which 170 were 
of cedar, 67 of cottonwood, 37 of pine, 30 of fir, 24 of pinon, and the 
remainder of mountain mahogany and other woods. Most of these 
posts were established in mounds, within which were placed a stone 
marked + or B, and in cases where this method was inconvenient, 
charred blocks were substituted. In twenty-five instances, points of the 
line were designated by a mound of turf, or stone, or by a marked rock. 
About fifty of the mile-points, either from their inaccessible character or 
from the nature of the ground and the difficulty of procuring proper 
materials, were not commemorated by monuments of any kind. The 
whole of the line as established was four hundred and one and a half 
miles. 

2. North boundary of Utah.—An appropriation of $6,480 for the survey 
of the northern boundary of Utah having been made by act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1871, a contract was entered into May 18, 1871, by 
this office with Daniel G. Major to survey and mark the boundary line 
in the field. 

This boundary line extends from the intersection of the forty-second 
parallel of north latitude with the thirty-fourth degree of longitude west 
from Washington, westward on said parallel to its intersection with the 
thirty-seventh degree of longitude west from Washington, and defines the 
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respective jurisdictions of the Territory of Idaho on the north 
onthe south. Information has reached this office that the lon 
the eastern terminus has already been established at Evanston, a 
on the Union Pacific Railroad in Wyoming, near the eastern bow 
of Utah, the astronomer having availed himself of bas hah Be sie 
nication with Salt Lake City for that BALDOR. : 


Weehington nie also been eles and the work of 1 m: 
parallel is in vigorous prosecution. — 
Observations for latitude will be taken at some point inter 
between the eastern and western extremities of the boundary, th 
ern terminus having already been determined both in latitude and 
gitude by Mr. Major in the examination of the eastern boundary of | 
Nevada. At each of the points where observations for longitude were | 
taken I am informed that the results were satisfactory. | 
3. Western boundary of Wyoming.—The public surveys in northeast- q 
ern Utah having progressed already to close proximity to the western | 
boundary of Wyoming, a necessity exists for defining the respective 
jurisdictions of the two Territories. The line in question, so far as it is : 
common to Utah and Wyoming, extends from the intersection of the 
forty-first parallel with the thirty-fourth degree of longitude west from 
Washington, north on this meridian to its intersection with the forty- 
second parallel, a distance of about seventy miles. As the longitude of 
Evanston, near the southern extremity of this line, has been satisfacto- - 
rily determined, as well as the intersection of the forty-second parallel 
with the thirty fourth meridian, one set of observations for latitude only 
will be required, so that $40 per mile is believed to be sufficient compen- 
- sation for surveying and marking this line in the field. It is, therefore, 
recommended that $2,800 be appropriated for this purpose. 

4, Southern boundary of Wyoming.—This line is coincident with the 
forty-first parallel of north latitude, and extends from the twenty- 
seventh to the thirty-fourth degree of longitude west from Washington, 
an estimated distance of three hundred and seventy miles. It separates 
the jurisdiction of Wyoming on the north from that of Colorado and 
Utah on the south. 

The extension of the lines of public survey, both in Colorado and 
Wyoming, renders it highly important that this line should be estab- 
lished in the field. The country over which it passes is for the most 
part exceedingly rugged and impracticable, and its great length will 
render frequent observations for latitude a necessity. It is thought 
that the work cannot be properly performed for less than $60 per mile, 
and it is therefore recommended that $22,200 be appropriated for the 
survey of this important line. 

5. Western boundary of Kansas.—The necessity for a survey of this 
line has long existed and was partially recognized by a former appro- 
priation of $2,500, an amount entirely dispropor tioned to the work, and : 
subseqaenny rendered unavailable for the purpose by the act of July 
12, 1870, by which it reverted to the treasury. ‘This line extends along ' 
the tw enty- -fifth meridian of longitude west trom Washington, from the 
thirty-ninth to the fortieth parallel of north latitude, an ‘estimated dis- 
tance of two hundred and ten miles. The country over which it passes 
is almost without timber, which will render the erection of monuments 
a labor of great difficulty. The intersection of the twenty-fifth meridian 
with the thirty-seventh parallel should be established with great aceu- 
racy. It is accordingly recommended that $8,400 be appropriated to 
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ern boundary of Nevada.—This line is coincident with the forty- 

parallel of north latitude, and extends from the thirty-seventh 

J aa e of longitude west from Washington to the one hundred and twen- 

- tieth degree of longitude west from Greenwich—an estimated distance 

of three hundred and ten miles. 
The public surveys on both sides of this line are rapidly approaching 
‘the limits of the respective jurisdictions in which they are situated. As 
this line would extend over a region not readily accessible, and which is 
for the most part rugged and difficult, it is recommended that an appro- 
priation of $15,500 be made, to be applied at a rate not exceeding $50 
‘per mile, for the purpose of accurately defining the boundary line. 
astern boundary of California.—By the act of Congress approved 
‘May 26, 1860, the sum of $55,000 was appropriated for the survey of the 
eastern boundary line of California.. This boundary is defined in the 
State constitution of California as extending from the point of intersee- 
tion of the forty-second parallel of north latitude with the one hundred 
and twentieth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, andrunning south 
‘of the line of said one hundred and twentieth degree west longitude until 
it intersects the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude ; thence running 
in a straight line in a southeasterly direction to the Colorado River at a 
‘point where it intersects the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude. The 
work was first prosecuted through a “ superintendent” under direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and subsequently passed into the hands 
of the General Land Office; not, however, until the funds available from 
the appropriation had-been uselessly expended in determining two of the 
points of the boundary, neither of which is con sidered by this office avail- 
able for the purposes of resurvey. 

In 1863, under the joint supervision of California and Nevada, the 
line was extended north from Lake Bigler to its intersection with the 
forty-second parallel of north latitude. The subsequent operations of 
Mr. Major, who surveyed the northern boundary of the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1868, raise serious doubts as to the accuracy of this line. 

The public surveys which have reached Camp Bidwell, the site of Mr. 
Major’s observatory, afford a reasonably-accurate means of comparing 
the one hundred and twentieth meridian as actually marked under the 
joint action of California and N evada, with Mr. Major’s determination 

of the same. The line as actually surveyed is thus found to be about 
two miles and thirty chains east of the point where the same falls by 
the computations of Mr. Major. 

The observations for longitude at Camp Bidwell were conducted with 
great care through a period of three lunations. So great a discrepoancy 
ought not, therefore, to pass unnoticed; and since the survey of 1863 
has never been recognized by Congress as the true boundary line between 
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California and Nevada, it is deemed of the highest importane 
new determination of the point of intersection of the one hundr 
twentieth meridian with the thirty-ninth parallel, and a resurvey ¢ 
boundary to its intersection with the forty-second parallel of north 
tude, be ordered by Congress. One hundred and twenty miles and 
six chains from the initial point in Lake Bigler, on the southeastern pe 
tion of the boundary, were surveyed in 1863 under the same auth A te 
The difficulty of running a long transit line at a large angle with the 
meridian requires no discussion. Mr. Butler Ives, under whose direction _ 
as surveyor the line was run, in his report to the Nevada legi lature. 
says: “This line cannot be considered as absolutely correct untilitis = 
continued to the Colorado River, and the error of intersection with the _ 
initial point there corrected back to Lake Bigler.” Therefore, this por- 
tion of the line can in no sense be considered as properly established in 
the field. The public surveys have reached the boundary through a 
large portion of its extent, and an urgent and increasing necessity 
exists that his most important line may be established by the proper 
authority at the earliest possible day. as 

In view of the foregoing facts, an apprepriation by Congress of 
$41,250, to be expended at a rate per mile not exceeding $50 for the 
portion north of the initial point at Lake Bigler, and $75 for the portion 
south of the same, is reeommended. 

10. Boundary between Georgia and Florida.—Under the provisions of 
anactot Congress approved May 4, 1826, a commissioner was appointed 
on the part of the United States to act in conjunction with a commis- 
sioner appointed for the State of Georgia to ascertain and mark in the 
field between the State of Georgia and the Territory of Floridaa straight 
_line from the junction of the Flint and Chattahooche Rivers to the head 
of the St. Mary’s, the same being the common boundary of these two 
jurisdictions as defined in the above-mentioned act. Andrew Hilicott, 
who, in 1799 and 1800, had surveyed the then southern boundary of the: 
United States on the thirty-first parallel of north latitude, from the 
Mississippi to the Chattahooche, seems not to have completed the survey 
from the Chattahooche to the source of the St. Mary’s River, but simply 
to have established a mound one mile south of what he deemed the true 
source of that river. This mound, it seems, had been taken as being 
itself the actual terminus of the boundary, by McNeil, in 1825, previous 
to the survey under the act to which reference is made above; and this, 
coupled with the fact that the commissioners found themselves con- 
stantly diverging from what they supposed to be the true line, caused 
the authorities on the part of Georgia to withdraw their consent to 
further operations, on the ground that more particular investigation as 
to the true source of the St. Mary’s was needed. The commissioners, 
however, ran a “back line” from the junction of the Flint and Chatta- 
hooche Rivers as established by McBride, and had proceeded as far as 
the Wythlacooche, when the swollen condition of that river compelled 
them to suspend operations. The matter was left in this unfinished con- 
dition, and no subsequent official action of a definite character is known 
by this office beyond the act of Congress approved April 13, 1860, which 
provided for the adjustment of titles whenever the boundary shall be 
ascertained, surveyed, and properly confirmed. 

It is of great importance that legislation by Congress be had on this 
subject, looking either to the adoption of some one of the existing lines, 
or the survey of a newline, according to the true and original intent of 
the treaty made with Spain in 1795. 

During the past two or three years the rapid extension of the publie 
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“surveys has shown a necessity for the definite establishment of boundary 
lines between the various States and Territories. Itis desirable not only 
that settlers near the boundary line of adjoining jurisdictions may know 
to which of them their franchises properly belong, but also that titles 
once established may rest undisturbed. 

- Much special legislation has been enacted and useless expense has 
been incurred in the settlement of titles granted under a jurisdiction from 
which they were subsequently either wholly or in part removed by the sur- 
vey of a boundary line. The permanent establishment of boundary 
lines would also be of great advantage to the Government in the prose- 
cution of the work of surveying the public lands. ; 

The mileage heretofore allowed for these boundary lines has in too 
many cases proved entirely inadequate for the quality of work which was 

needed, and in some cases the amounts appropriated have reverted to 
the Treasury, because suitable persons could not be engaged to perform 
the service for the insufficient compensation offered. _ 

The foregoing estimates have been made with the especial view of se- 

-euring an accurate, durable, and conspicuous marking of all lines by 
competent and reliable astronomers, and the amount in each case has 
been carefully considered with reference to the particular difficulties and 
requirements to be met. 


7.—INDIAN LANDS. 


Provision is made by the act of Congress of February 6, 1871, ior the 
sale of certain lands in Shawanaw County, Wisconsin, set apart for the 
Stockbridge and Munsee tribes of Indians. Under this act the lands have 
been appraised, and the district iand officers at Menasha, Wisconsin, 
instructed to offer the same for sale at their appraised values, after three 
months’ public notice, and to allow private entry to bemade of the unsold 
lands after the close of the offering, but at not less than the appraised 
values. Cash only is receivable in payment for these lands. At the 
expiration of a year the lands then remaining unsold are to be again 
offered at not less than the minimum of $1 25 per acre, and those re- 
maining unsold after the offering are to be subject to private entry at 
not less than $1 25 per acre. Provision is also made for a reservation 
of not more than 18 contiguous sections for certain of said Indians, and 
such reservation having been designated by the proper bureau, the land 
officers have been directed to withhold the same from any other disposi- 
tion. 

8.— INDIAN RESERVED LANDS. 


Under the treaty of August 2, 1855, with the Chippewas of Saginaw, 
Swan Creek, and Black River, townships 17 and 18, in ranges Nos. 3, 4, and 
5, in the East Saginaw land district, Michigan, were selected for the ben- 
efit of said Indians. The honorable Secretary of the Interior having 
been informed by the Indian office, May 1s, 1868, that said lands were 
no longer needed for the use of the Indians, directed, under date of July 
14, 1868, that the same be restored to market, under circular of January 
1, 1836. 

In accordance with the above instructions, this office proceeded to 
restore said lands, on the 5th of June last, by regular advertisement, 
and returns for that month from the Hast Saginaw office show sales of 
17,125 acres for $61,470, cash. 
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9.—OSAGE INDIAN TRUST AND DIMINISHED _ RESERVE. LANDS IN ‘pe 
KANSAS. : . Oa 


VIG, 


: : \S ata 

The twelfth section of the act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, 

(Stats., vol. 16, p. 362,) provides that the lands of the diminished reserve, 
as well as those held in trust for the Osage Indians, shall, with their con- 
sent, be disposed of to actual settlers in ‘square form” and in quantities 
not exceeding 160 acres to each settler. Payment to be made within one -" 
year from date of settlement or of the act. aes, 
_ With the knowledge possessed by this office as to the conditions and 
requirements of the settlers it became a question as to whether it was 
the purpose of Congress to limit claims to actual technical quarter sec- 
tions. After mature deliberation it was thought best to give a more 
liberal construction to the act, and instructions were prepared authoriz- 
ing claims to be taken in any Shape that would present parallel 
sides; and in the matter of payments, the instructions require: 1st. 
From those who settled prior to the act, either upon the diminished re- 
serve or the trust lands, proof and payment for the same on or before 
the 15th of July, 1871. 2d. From those who settle after the passage of 
the act, proof and payment within one year from the date of settlement; 
such settlement must, however, be upon surveyed lands, and no settler 
is allowed to claim, as against an adverse interest, any privilege by rea- 
son of settlement prior to the act on unsurveyed lands, but must date 
his settlement in such a case subsequent to the survey. 

The settlers are also required to file declaratory statements, as under 
the pre-emption laws, showing the lands claimed by them, and to make 
affidavit that they have not previously filed for any other tract and 
thereafter sold or voluntarily abandoned the same, or that they haye not 
Sold any portion of the lands claimed by them. 

These instructions received the approval of the Department, and under 
them nearly three thousand settlers came forward and paid for the lands 
embraced in their respective claims. The acceptance of the act referred 
to by the Indians was not, however, made known to this office until the 
22d October, 1870, and the incompleteness of the surveys at the date of 
our instructions, March 28, 1871, made it impossible for all the settlers 
who were required to make payment on or before the 15th July, 1871, to 
meet this obligation. The Department therefore authorized an extension 
of the time for sixty days, or until the 15th of September last; but even 
this indulgence proved to be insufficient, and the time has been further 
extended to the 15th of November next, with the distinet understanding, 
however, that no further extension will be granted. 

The act further provides that the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
of said lands shall be granted to the State of Kansas for school purposes. - 
This office has therefore further instructed the district land officers that 
no claim on said sections initiated after the 22d of October, 1870, the 
date when this office was informed of the acceptance of the terms of the 
act by the Indians, will be recognized. The money derived from the 
sale of the lands is held in trust by the United States for the benefit of 
the Indians. Therefore all sales are for cash only. 


10.— USELESS MILITARY RESERVATIONS. 


By act of Congress approved J uly 1, 1870, the Fort Ridgely military 
reservation in Minnesota was directed to be disposed of under the pre- 
emption laws of the United States, or at private entry for cash, after 
having been offered at public sale. The law also legalized all entries 
for which patents had issued, the General Land Office not having at the 
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time knowledge of the reservation; and provided that all entries there- 
tofore made, but not patented, should, at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, be declared null and void. 

- A number of pre-emption, homestead, and other locations had been 
made on a part of these lands, prior to the time when this office was 
informed of the reservation, some of which had been patented. 

- Under the law instructions were issued to the district land officers, 
under dates of October 14, 1870, and February 24, 1871, directing said 
officers to open the lands not disposed of to pre-emption entry, and also 
instructing them to give notice to all persons holding bona fide home- 
stead claims that they would be allowed to prove up in accordance with 
the requirements of the homestead laws. Entries, however, which had 
been abandoned or forfeited for non-compliance with the law, to be 
cancelled, and the tracts opened to pre-emption entry as provided in the 
act. The lands south of the Minnesota River, but within the bounds of 
the reserve, being within the limits of the Sioux Indian reservation, 
directed to be sold under act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, for 
the benefit of said Indians, were exempted trom the force and effect of 
the instructions, it being held that such lands comprised no part of the 
reservation, but were Indian trust lands. These instructions obtaived 
the approval of the Department, and are now being carried into execution. 

By an act of Congress approved February 24, 1871, the Secretary of 
War was authorized to transfer to the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, for disposition for cash, according to existing laws of the 
United States relating to the public lands, after appraisement, to the 
highest bidder, and at not less than the appraised value, nor at less 
than $1 25 per acre, certain United-States military reservations, as 
follows: ; 

Fort Lane, Oregon, estimated area, 640 acres; Fort Walla-Walla, 
Washington, estimated area, 1,920 acres; Fort Jesup, Louisiana, esti- 
mated area, 6,400 acres; Fort Sabine, Louisiana, estimated area, 18,200 
acres; Fort Wayne, Arkansas, estimated area, 11,680 acres; Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, estimated area, ; Fort Zarah, Kansas, estimated area, 
3,068 acres; Fort Abercrombie, Minnesota, estimated area, 6,993 acres; 
Camp McGarry, Nevada, estimated area, 75 square miles; Fort Sumner, 
New Mexico, estimated area, 214 square miles, and so much of Fort 
Bridger, Wyoming, as may be no longer required for military purposes. 

The provisions of the act give discretionary power to the Secretary 
of the Interior to have the tracts divided into lots of Jess than 40 acres 
each, or into town lots should public interest demand it; each subdi- 
vision must be appraised and offered for sale separately at public out- 
ery to the highest bidder, after which any unsold land or lot will be sub- 
ject to sale at private entry for the appraised value, at the local land 
office. 

In ease of improvements being found on any tract of land or lot 
within such reservations, the same, of whatever character, will be ap- 
praised, and the purchaser of the tract or lot upon which the same may 
be situate required to pay for the improvements at their valuation, 
before a patent will issue for the tract or lot purchased. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the act the Secretary of War 
transferred said reservations to the custody of the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the 6th of April, 1871. On the 4th of August following this 
office submitted a plan for carrying into effect the provisions of the act, 
substantially as follows: 

ist. That the reservations originally taken by legal subdivisions be 
not further surveyed. 


S: ith, . ak, ab 
chased land trom settlers for the e ent of 1 
ter was addressed to that berate tine a os 
precise limits and status of the reserve. As soon 
Hp neers ramet peat armani on 

the provisions of the act referred to. — 
_ Fort Wayne, Arkansas, and Fort Jesup, - 


certain the fact whether, while they were under the cont: 
Department, any portions of them have been sold, a letter 
dressed to that Department requesting information as to. 
limits of the reservations as they now exist. Upon the rece 
requisite information, steps will be taken to have these — 
tions appraised and disposed of asthe law directs. 

Fort Zarah, Kansas, and Fort Sabine, Louisiana—The sur 
eral of Kansas and Louisiana were authorized, August 11, 1 
the lines of the publie surveys to be extended over these 1 
in the same manner as other public lands are surveyed. t 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico.—Instructions were issued to the surveyo rt 
general of New Mexico, August 16, 1871, to extend the lines over the irae 
reservation whenever the public surveys ’ should reach the same, mark- 
ing distinctly the limits of the reservation in the returns of the survey. — 

Fort Walla Walla, Oregon.—As it appears that a mistake had been — 
committed in the act in describing Fort Walla Walla as being situated — 
in Oregon instead of in W. ashington Territory, this office addressed the 
War Department asking whether there was a Fort Walla Walla in 
Oregon, and in reply that Department gave the opinion that, as there 
was no such reservation in Oregon, it would require further legislation 
by Congress before Fort Walla-Walla in Washington Territory could 
be disposed of. The case being thus cireumstanced, no action has been 
taken ‘by this office looking to the disposal of this reservation. 

Fort Bridger, Wyoming “Lerritor ‘y—The commanding general of the 
Department of the Platte was directed by the War Department to locate 
the new reservation within the limits of the old one and report what 
parts of the latter are no longer needed for military purposes, so that 
the same may be subject to the operations of the aforesaid yeh ot Con- 
STress. 

The cemeteries at Forts Smith, Sumner, and Bridger, were reserved 
by order of the President, May 22, 1871, and the control of them thus 
reverts to the jurisdiction ‘of the War Department. 

As soon as the surveys can be accomplished and the necessary informa- 
tion obtained, all of the lands not remaining reserved will be brought 
into market in accordance with the provisions of the act. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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11.—OF PRE-EMPTIONS. 


Among the most important interests connected with the public land 
system the various provisions of the pre-emption laws may be con- 
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nting of pre-emption rights at an early day attracted 
the national legislature, although it was only after 
ion and the pressure of popular sentiment that any settle- 
vas conceded. All the earlier legislation favored the 
dea, that of absolute prohibition of a general settlement on 
domain. By-an act of Congress approved March 3, 1807, 
any tract of the public domain, without express permission 
Government authorities, were liable to forcible ejection and 
ture of all their improvements, and it was not until September 4, 
a full departure from this restrictive policy was inaugurated. 
is of this act have been attempted, and those rather 
limitations of the privileges conferred. 

n seeking the benefits of pre-emption under the laws now 

st be the head of a family, a widow, or a single man over 

e years of age, a citizen of the United States, or must have 

fil declaration of intention to become such, and not the owner of 

320 acres of land within the United States, and must be a person who 
has not quit or abandoned his or her own land in the same State or 

‘Territory to- reside upon the public lands. 

Actual settlement upon the tract claimed for the exclusive use and 
benefit of the pre-emptor, and not for purposes of sale or speculation, 
must be shown under the rules and regulations of the Department to 
the satisfaction of the register and receiver. Upon these simple requi- 
sites, entry may be made to the extent of one-quarter section, or other 
compact body not exceeding 160 acres, upon any of the public lands of 
the United States to which the Indian title has been extinguished, except 
in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, houisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, 
in which, by special act of June 2, 1866, the public lands are brought 
exclusively within the provisions of the homestead act. - 

- To secure these privileges the settler must comply with the provisions 
of law as expressed in the acts of Congress, which are substantially as 
follows: Upon offered lands, which designation for the purposes of the 
statute is held to cover all lands which have once been formally offered 
at public sale, even though afterward temporarily withdrawn, he must 
file with the register of the proper land office his written declaratory 
stateinent, describing the tract and giving the time of settlement. This 
filing must be made within thirty days after settlement, and within 
twelve months from such date of settlement he must present proof of 
cultivation, and make payment for the land so described. Upon unof- 
fered lands, the filing must be made within three months from the date 
of settlement, and within thirty months from such prescribed date of 
filing, or thirty-three months after settlement, the requisite proof and 
payment must be made. When the settlement is upon unsurveyed 
lands, of course no filing can be made, describing it by legal subdivis- 
ions, but after survey, and within three months after the filing of the 
township*plat in the district land office, the settler must file his declara- 
tory statement, and within thirty-three months from the filing of the 
township plat, proof and payment are required. F orfeiture of the land 
claimed is incurred by failure to comply with either of the respective 
conditions named above. The law has been strictly enforced on appeal 
in several recent cases, where the party had filed previous to the incep- 
tion of an adverse claim, and after the period prescribed by law; which 
is a modification of the former practice, the rule formerly being that a 
party who had actually put himself on the record as a settler prior to 
the inception of any adverse settlement, although not within the time 
named in the statutes, had, in connection with his actual settlement, 
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given sufficient notice for his own protection. It is thought proper t 
give full publicity to the change in construction, so that settlers may 
not incur forfeitures by neglect to put their claims on record accord 

to the positive requirements of law. 


r 
7 
4) 


In the adjudication of pre-emption cases the fact has become apparent — 


that a very large number of claims are at some stage of the proceedings 
made the subject of complaint. Many of these contests arise from actual 
adverse interests, but a large number of them are initiated by parties 
who have no interest in the land, with a view of taking advantage of 
some alleged defect in the proceedings for the purpose of appropriating 
to their own use and benefit the labor and improvements of the parties 
who have made the claim. Even after entry and payment these com- 
plaints are frequently preferred, and charges of irregularity on the part of 
pre-emptors are continually presented. ; 
In view of the facts, that it is not the province of this office to admin- 
ister punishment or to declare forfeiture, except where such action 
becomes necessary to the immediate disposition of a ease under the 
law; and that to encourage litigation is contrary to sound publie policy; 
that when proof and payment have been made under the law and rules 
of the Department, without being questioned by parties in the neighbor- 
hood, who had ample opportunity of knowing what claims had been 
filed; that no stranger to any interest in the land at date of entry can 
be injured by the issue of a patent; that the full price of the land hay- 
ing been paid, the question remains solely between the pre-emptor and | 


the Government, it is a matter for serious consideration whether parties. ~ 


having no interest in the land should be allowed to initiate a proceeding 

against an entry already consummated, with a view to further investi- 

_ gation of the good faith of the pre-emptor, and the ultimate cancellation 
of his entry. 

Mr. Secretary Smith, in a decision dated January 15, 1862, in the 
case of Clark M. Dennis, from the Doniphan, Kansas, district, fully sus- 
tained the decision made by this office August 29, 1861, declining to. 
order an investigation after entry, prayed for on the ground of alleged 
fraud, the party seeking such investigation having, at the date of entry, 
no interest in the land. 

On the 9th of April, 1862, in the case of James C. Vanderpool, from 
the same office, the Secretary reiterated the doctrine of the former 
decision, and declined to allow an investigation of the charge of fraud 
in the pre-emption. Under the administration of my immediate prede- 
cessor a contrary practice has grown somewhat into favor, and investi- 
gations appear to have been ordered to determine charges of fraud 
brought by strangers to any interest in the lands claimed, and in some 
cases forfeiture has been declared after such investigations. 

On the general principles stated above, however, and in considera- 
tion of the great expense attending these hearings ; the well-considered 
doubts entertained by lawyers and judicial authority, as well as by 
Department officers, upon the question of how far the jurisdiction of the 
Hxecutive Departments extends to review cases once passed upon and 
decided upon first presentation, after which the issue of patent is ordi- 
narily a mere ministerial act; and in further consideration. of the undue 
accumulation of such cases upon the dockets and files of the office, 
whereby merely frivolous and unsubstantial interests interfere to pre- 
vent the disposal of cases involving the most important private rights, 
I have deemed a return to the former practice to be a matter of essen- 
tial reform, necessary to the best interests of all concerned, and have 
therefore declined to order hearings after entry in pre-emption cases,, 


si. 
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pecent upon request of parties having color of right or interest in the 
land prior to the date ot such entry. These remarks lead to a phase 
of the same subject which has from the first prominently presented 
itself in connection with the pre-emption system, namely, the proper 
methods to be taken for the protection of the Government interests in 
the public lands, in view of the frauds, so frequently brought to light, 
under the pre-emption laws. fi a 
_ The frequent proofs of fraud in pre-emption cases, or at least of most 
palpable and inexcusable evasion of and want of compliance with the 
strict letter of the law, may well suggest doubt as to whether, on the 


whole, some better method for the disposal of the public lands cannot 


be devised, securing at once protection and encouragement for the set- 
tler, and safety and economy for the Government. The law was passed 


‘at a period when access to the public lands and means for payment were 


far more difficult than at present. The great rush of settlement had 
not then pushed its way into remote regions, nor had the great railroad 
enterprises of the country given their impetus to the onward movements 
of civilization. : 

- ‘The great advantages of the homestead law had not then been vouch- 
safed to the pioneer, nor were its provisions entertained, even in idea, 
by the most progressive minds of the nation. It is natural to conclude 
that a law adapted to the state of society existing at the period when 
pre-emption rights were first recognized may have ceased to secure, in 
the changed condition of affairs, all the advantages it was intended to 
confer, or effectually to provide, in the same chan ged condition, all the 
safeguards originally guaranteed. 

Indeed, there is, in my judgment, a question as to whether or not the 
pre-emption law is any longer a necessity to our land system. The pro- 
visions of the homestead law were undoubtedly sufficient at the date of 
its passage for a measure of complete substitution for the pre-emption 
system, if we except the omission of the single feature of priority of 
settlement, which failed to be recognized. 

With the added experience of over eight years of administration of 
the two systems in immediate connection, it is believed that a complete 
unification of the law of settlement-rights is now not only desirable but 
easily attainable. To secure this I would recommend the following 
legislation, viz: 

1. The repeal of all existing laws granting pre-emption rights. 

2. The modification of the homestead law by consolidation into a single 
statute of its main provisions, with the following additional features : 

a. The recognition of priority of settlement as a basis of the right to 
take a homestead embracing the house of the settler, or permanent 
improvements already made with the intention of actual residence. 
To secure this privilege I would recommend that sixty days after settle- 
ment, or after filing the township plat where such plat has not been filed 
prior to date of settlement, be allowed within which entry must be made ; 
also that any party making entry under the law be required to make 
oath, in connection with the usual affidavit, that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, there is no person residing on the land sought to be 
entered, entitled to enter the same as a homestead. After sixty days 
no contest based on alleged prior settlement should be allowed against 


_the homestead entry. 


b. The right, after the lapse of eighteen months from date of entry, 
to pay for the land at the proper Government price, and receive a patent 
therefor, upon making satisfactory proof of settlement and cultivation 


e. A positive restriction of the pri 


person, except where his entry is canceled for reasons 
failure on his part to comply with the terms of the law ; pre 
ever, that no person who has not heretofore made entry ur 
‘stead law, shall be debarred from entry on account of_ 
or filed under the pre-emption law. (he; 

The great ends to be secured by this proposed consol: 
homestead and pre-emption laws are the following: =o 

1. The harmonious adjustment of conflicting claims under 
tion of this office, thereby giving a consistency and unifo: 
administration not otherwise attainable. ; 

2. The prevention of irreconcilable conflicts between differen 
one claiming under the pre-emption law, based upon alleged p 
the other presenting a claim equally equitable under the homestea 
which does not recognize such priority. > <n 

3. The total discontinuance of the pernicious practice of sy 
who flock along the great lines of projected railroads, and inte 
sections of country giving promise of favorable development, and by 

merely filmg declaratory statements upon the public lands, prevent 
their acquisition by bona fide settlers and secure and hold claims for pur- 
poses of illegal sale. This practice has compelled honest pioneers to 
purchase the fraudulent claims of such illegal pre-emptors or ineur ex- 
pensive litigation to secure title; it has harassed and vexed those who in 
good faith made actual settlements, and delayed and prevented the dis- 
posal of the public lands; it has caused an excessive and unprofitable 
expenditure of the labor and money of the Government, as well as of 
the settlers in proceedings to adjudicate the questions thus forced 
upon them. 

4. The certainty of a speedy settlement of conflicting interests by the 
simplicity of the action required to establish priorities, and other proofs 
of compliance with law. 

5. An additional revenue to the Government from thé fees required 
in the inception of a claim by formal entry which actually appropriates 
the land, and which offers a greater incentive to its final consummation 
by patent, than a mere informal filing made without appreciable cost, 
and held as lightly as it is easily initiated. 

6. The clearing from the Government records of a vast accumulation 
of filings, many of which are purely fictitious, never intended in good 
faith, but are merely the designations of the claims of speculators, and 
thus stand to the prejudice of bona fide claimants. 

To effect this clearing of the records, a day should be fixed for the 
beginning of the operation of the revised statutes, prior to which all pre-. 
emptions should be required to be paid for under proper proof, or trans- 
muted to homestead entries in case parties are too poor to pay for the 
tracts filed upon. 

These are radical changes in administration merely, not in policy. The 


- 
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great pre-emption feature of our system would still remain, and its advan- 
tages would reach a class now wholly debarred from its benefits, viz, 


_ the poorer settlers who are unable to pay for their lands under the pre- 


emption law, and who are unwilling to declare under it for the purpose 

of securing priority, while they are conscious of an utter want of inten- 
tion to consummate their entries. In the Southern States, too, where, 
perhaps, a greater number than in any other section are in need of such 
privileges, the benefits of the pre-emption laws are now absolutely pro- 
hibited. The extension of the settlement feature to the homestead law 
would at once bring them within its beneficent provisions and inaugu- 
rate a system common to all parts of the country. 


_ The privilege of making payment after eighteen months, and at any 


time within the five years, would equally provide for those who prefer 
to secure title in that manner and those who might be forced, by change 
of circumstances, to resort to this method of consummation. Proof of 
settlement and cultivation to time of payment would then, as now, be 
available to all such claimants. 


12.—HOMESTEAD LAW. 


This law has worked the “greatest good to the greatest number,” 
having induced thousands to become producers instead of consumers, 
thereby adding to the material wealth of the country; yet under its 
operations many hardships have arisen which the law-makers could not 
have foreseen and provided for, and which cannot be relieved without 
additional legislation. 

First, it frequently occurs that a party, after initiating a homestead 
entry, abandons his family and his-claim, while his wife and children 
remain on the land, and that the wife, after having fulfilled the term of 
occupancy required by the law, dating from the time of her husband’s 
entry, applies to this office for a patent to the homestead in her own name. 
As under the law the patent cannot be issued on the husband’s entry in 
the name of any other party, except in the event of his decease, the only 
relief which this office can afford in such cases is, upon a proper showing 
of the facts, to declare the husband’s entry forfeited for abandonment, and 
allow the wife, as head of the family under the law, to enter the land in 
her own name. In such anevent, however, she is exposed to the risk of 
losing her homestead, for she is not entitled to a preterence right of entry; 
and even if she succeed in ‘making the entry, the ‘period of her settle- 
ment and cultivation of the land under the husband’s entry, from its 
date to its cancellation, cannot be credited to her on her own entry, as the 
law requires each person to make proof of settlement and cultivation 
for five years from the date of entry. This may be remedied by an 
amendment providing that upon satistactory proof of abandonment the 
patent shall, after proper showing of compliance with the terms of the 
law, issue in the name of the wife. 

Second, homestead claimants commuting under the eighth section of 
the act of the 20th of May, 1862, should be allowed to use agricultural 
eollege scrip on an equal footing with pre-emptors, paying for their claims 
under the act of 1st July, 1870, which by existing law is not allowed. 

Since the last annual report a number of cases under the homestead law 
have been presented to this office, wherein the parties have made full proot 
of settlement and cultivation, but did not present the same within the 
seven years from date of entry as required by law. As the law does not 
in terms declare a forfeiture of the claim for this failure to come forward 
within the time specified, I have considered such cases, where satisfac- 
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tory reasons are given for the laches, as proper for submissio fo tl 
board constituted under the act of August 3, 1846, as amended 
subsequent acts of March 3, 1853, and June 26, 1856, to confirm ¢ 
equitable cases, and have been sustained in this view by the o ~~, 
members of the board in the confirmation of a number of these claims. 

Application was made to pre-empt a tract of land embraced in an odd? 
numbered section within the limits of the grant to the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad Company, in Nebraska, which was covered by 
a homestead entry at the date of definite location of the line of the road, 
but which entry was subsequently canceled. It was held in this case that, — 
by the terms of the grant, all lands to which a homestead righthad 
attached at the date of such definite location, were exempted from the 
operation of the grant, and that upon the abandonment and: cancella- 
tion of such rights the tracts became public lands, subject again to the 
operations of the homestead or pre-emption laws. a 

This principle has also been considered applicable to pre-emption claims 
existing on lands at the date of the definite location of the road, and as 
applicable alike to the granted and indemnity limits. yay 

Under these principles, set forth in various rulings of the Department, 
the right of the railroad companies to such lands is no lon ger recognized. 

By the decision of a former Secretary of the Interior, it was held that 
a pre-emptor who settled before a railroad withdrawal, could not after- 
ward commute his pre-emption to a homestead entry so as to defeat that 
adverse interest. Under the ruling, however, above cited the pre-emp- 
tion claim withdraws the land from the operation of the railroad grant, ~ 
and the settler may, as in other cases, commute his right to a home- 
stead. . 

It was also formerly held that a pre-emptor upon unsurveyed lands 
could not, after survey, file upon the land and then commute toa home- 
stead entry, but the present head of the Department has expressed the 
opinion that the law is not adverse to such commutation. 

As one of the principal objects of the homestead law is to bring into 
profitable cultivation the vast extent of our public domain while provid- 
ing homes for all who may avail themselves of the privilege of the law, 
it is a matter well worthy of consideration whether or not justice cannot 
be done to a meritorious class of our citizens, and at the same time the 
inain object of the law in adding to the productive area be attained. 

J refer to the soldiers of the Union in the late war, whose services in 
defense of our homes should entitle them to favorable and liberal pro- 
visions for securing homes for themselves. 

I would recommend that the term of service rendered by a soldier in 
the war of the rebellion, be recognized by legislation to the extent of 
allowing the same to be deducted from the five years’ settlement and 
cultivation required by law. 


pat oe 


13.—GRADUATED LANDS. 


Attention is respectfully called to a large number of unadjusted cases 
under the act of August 4, 1854, entitled “An act to graduate and 
reduce the price of public lands to actual settlers and cultivators.” In 
all cases where the entries appeared to be regular they were passed for 
patenting, and patents prepared subject to delivery on proof of settle- 
ment and cultivation subsequent to the entry. There remain on the files 
of the General Land Office a large number of patents for the class of 
entries above referred to, for which the parties claiming under the same 
have never applied. Under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1857, 
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graduation entries made prior to the passage of the act, in which the 
purchaser had made the affidavit and paid the purchase-money as — 
required by the act of August 4, 1854, and the instructions issued under 
said act in force and in the hands of the register at the time when such 
- entries were made, were legalized and patents ordered to issue without 
requiring proof of settlement and cultivation by the purchaser. Under 
this act nearly all of the entries made prior thereto have been patented 
and the patents delivered. On entries made subsequent to this act, 
there yet remain a number of patents undelivered, which are only sur- 
rendered on proof of continuous settlement and cultivation from the date 
of entry to tlie date of application for patent, notwithstanding printed 
instructions were sent to the registers and receivers to notify the pur- 
chasers that proof of settlement and cultivation of the lands entered 
would be required within one year from the date of entry to entitle them 
to patents. In the absence of such proof, payment of the difference 
between the graduated price paid and $1 25, the ordinary minimum price 
per acre, has been, and still is, required to be made as a condition pre- 
cedent to the delivery of the patent. 

In addition to the entries which are held for proof of settlement and 
cultivation, but which are regular in other respects, there are a large 
number of cases suspended for other causes, prominent among which 
are informalities in the graduation affidavits; most of these errors, how- 
ever, are only clerical. Prior to the repeal of the act of August 4, 1854, 
the class of errors and informalities just referred to were reported to the 
district officers, with instructions to notify the parties in interest and 
allow them to correct them. Many, however, failed to make the correc- 
tions or offer the proof of settlement and cultivation within one year, as 
required by said instructions. In such cases we have granted the parties 
the privilege of making payment of the difference between the graduated 
price and $1 25 per acre, thus placing these claims on the basis of ordi- 
nary cash entries, whereby the graduation affidavit and proof of settle- 
ment and cultivation are dispensed with altogether. Under this privilege 
a number of the suspended cases have been disposed of. The adjustment 
of this class of claims is both tedious and difficult, and involves much 
correspondence; this is mainly due to the fact that in a majority of 
cases now being acted upon, the parties applying for patents have pur- 
chased the lands in ignorance of the provisions of the law from those 
who entered them. In many instances the present claimants have made 
valuable improvements on the lands thus purchased, and in other cases 

the fact that parties feel secure in their titles prevents them from 

making inquiries relative thereto, and consequently this office is unable 
to reach them through the ordinary channels, and demand the additional 
payment or claim a forfeiture for non-compliance with the statute. 

In consideration of the large amount of this class of lands, upon 
which extensive improvements have been made by parties who are ignor- 
ant of their true status, any action tending toward vacation of these 
imperfect entries on the ground of non-compliance with the statute, or 
for other cause, must necessarily work a great hardship to a meritorious 
class of citizens residing upon and claiming the lands. On the other 
hand there is reason to believe that a very considerable portion of the 
entries were made by unscrupulous parties, in contravention of law, for 
the benefit of speculators who relied upon Congress to confirm the en- 
tries by an act similar to that of March 3, 1897, dispensing with proof 
of settlement and cultivation. Under the circumstances justice would 
seem to dictate the confirmation of all entries where parties have, in 
good faith, improved the lands to which they believed they had acquired 
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perfect titles. I would, therefore, respectfully suggest that an act be 
passed by Congress confirming the entries in all cases where the present 
owners may submit, within two years from the passage of the act, noaee 
tory proof that they have made substantial and valuable improvements 
on the land claimed by them, and providing further that in all cases 
where such proof shall not be submitted within the time fixed by said 
act, the entries shall be canceled. 


14.—TOWN SITES. 


The act of Congress approved March 2, 1867, (U. S. Stats., vol. 14, 
page 541,) amendatory of the acts of July 1, 1864, and March 3, 1865, 
grants to the inhabitants of cities and towns on the public domain the 
privilege of entering the tracts covered by town-site improvements, at 
the rate of $1 25 peracre; theentry to bemade by the corporate authori- 
ties, or, in case the town is not incorporated, by the proper county judge. 
The provisions of this act must be complied with by filing or entry prior 
to the sale of the body of land in which the town site may be included. 

The act of 1867 is preferred to that of J uly 1, 1864, (Stats., vol. 13, 
page 343,) for the reason that under the first mentioned act the patent 
issues to the corporate authorities or county judge, and then, under an 
act of the legislature of the State or Territory, patents are issued to 
each claimant of a lot. 

The act of June 8, 1868, (Stats., vol. 15, page 67,) provides that the 
inhabitants of any town located on the public lands may avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the act of March 2, 1867, but also provides 
that the issue of patents to parties who haye made entries or who elect 
to proceed under previous statutes be not prevented. . 

The act of 1867 provides that where the number of inhabitants is one 
hundred, and less than two hundred, the entry shall not exceed 320 acres ; 
where the number is two hundred and less than one thousand, not more 
than 640 acres can be entered ; and where the inhabitants number one 
thousand and ever, not more than 1,280 acres ; and for each additional 
one thousand inhabitants, (not exceeding five thousand in all,) 320 
acres. 

When towns are located upon surveyed land, the entry should econ- 
form to the legal subdivisions, and when upon unsurveyed lands the 
necessary expenses of platting and surveying must be paid by the town 
authorities, and after the extension of the public Surveys the lines will 
be closed upon the exterior limits of the town. The town authorities 
or county judge must file a declaratory statement with the register of 
the proper land office, and if there is no organized land district, the 
filing must be made with the surveyor general. 

The act of 1867 excludes from entry as a town site any lands claimed 
as mineral, or those embraced in military or other reservations, or coy- 
ered by a Spanish grant. 

In reference to the locations of town sites on the public lands, there 
has been no new legislation by Congress except the extension of all 
the town-site laws to the Osage Indian lands in the State ot ‘Kansas. 

The most important ruling by the Department, since the last report, 
has been based upon the opinion of the Assistant Attorney General re- 
versing the decision of this office of July 20, 1870, in the matter of the 
application to enter the town of Springville, Montana Territory. 

This office rejected the application on the ground that said town con- 
tained but fifty or sixty inhabitants. The Assistant Attorney General 
advised a reversal of our decision, holding that towns with less than one 
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‘hundred inhabitants can enter and obtain title to the public lands under 
‘the act of March 2, 1867. 

~ Ina decision of August 5, 1871, in the contested case of Salt Lake 

- City ] _ John J. Slossen e¢ al., the Department held that the selection of * 
‘tracts of land by town authorities for purposes of trade withdraws the 
‘same from pre-emption, notwithstanding such lands were occupied only 
in part by town improvements at the time of the selection. 


15.—EDUCATIONAL LAND BOUNTY. 


~ An important part of the business of the General Land Office is that 
which arises under the various acts of Congress providing a land 
‘bounty in aid of popular education. By the ordinance of May 20, 1785, 
‘the sixteenth section of every township was set apart for the support 
of common schools. In organizing new States and Territories the 
policy thus indicated bas since been adhered to as a settled principle. 
In 1848, when Oregon was established, an additional section in each 
township was set apart for schools in that Territory, making the 
reservation two sections, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth, in every town- 
‘ship, and this example has been followed in all new States and Terri- 
tories since organized containing public lands. The aggregate quan- 
tity which, pursuant to this policy, has been granted in the States and 
reserved in the Territories for common-school purposes therein respect- 
‘ively, is estimated at 67,983,914 acres. As soon as, in running the 
lines of the public surveys, the school sections “in place” are fixed and 
determined, the appropriation thereof for the educational object is, 
under the law, complete, except where they are found to be covered by 
prior adverse rights. In such cases equivalent tracts are reported as 
indemnity therefor by the district land officers, who will accept sug- 
gestions of desired tracts from the local school authorities, which, on 
being received here, are entered upon our books, carefully examined, 
and where found free from objection, are submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior for his approval. On being approved by him, they are cer- 
tified by this office to the State authorities, and become appropriated 
for schools equally with the regular’ school sections. The same course 
is pursued with selections under the act of 20th May, 1826, of school 
Jand for townships in which the sections sixteen and thirty-six are, for 
certain causes, deficient. During the last fiscal year the quantity of land 
which was certified as school indemnity is 115,371.06 acres. 

For the support of seminaries or schools of a higher grade, the quantity 
of two townships at least, and, in some instances, more, has been 
granted to each of the States containing public lands, embracing the 
quantity in the aggregate of 1,082,880 acres. For satisfying this grant 
tracts containing the quantity granted are selected by the State authori- 
ties from the mass of the public lands in the State. By the (listrict 
officers the selections are reported here, when they are entered upon 
our books, and where found correct on examination are submitted for 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. When approved the 
selections are certified by this office to the State authorities, thus con- 
yeying title to the tracts selected. During the past fiscal year selec- 
tions of this class were reported to the extent of 22,047.06 acres. 

By the act of July 2, 1802, and supplemental acts, Congress made a 
grant of land for the support of agricultural aud mechanic colleges in 
the several States to the extent of 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, to which they were respectively entitled 
according to the apportionment of 1860, making the total quantity of 
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9,510,000 acres, with the prospect of the grant being extended as con- 


templated in the act of July 23, 1866, to the several Territories, on 


their being admitted as States, which, on the basis of two Senators and 


‘one Representative in Congress for each, would make an addition. 


thereto of 990,000 acres, and raise the aggregate quantity to 10,500,000 


acres. Under this grant the States which contain public land subject 
to sale at private entry at $1 25 per acre, select the quantity of land to 


which they are entitled within their limits, and acquire title thereto in 
the same manner as in selections for seminaries. During the last fiscal 
year there were certified 243,437.70 acres of lands so selected for agri- 
cultural colleges. . . 

To States not containing such public lands, this office issues, under 
the law, scrip for the quantity of land to which they are entitled, 
locatable, not by the States to which issued, but by their assignees, in 
the States and Territories containing public lands. Of such scrip there 
were issued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 1,110,000 acres. 

After the scrip is located at the district land offices by the assignees 
of the States, the locations are duly returned to this office by the dis- 
trict land officers, entered upon our books, examined, and where found 
free from objection, patents are issued for the located tracts to the par- 
ties entitled. Locations of scrip of this description were returned dur- 
ing the last fiscal year to the extent of 335,549.10 acres. 

In the several grants above referred to, there is provided for educa- 
tional purposes, including common schools, universities, and agricul- 
tural colleges, a land bounty embracing the estimated aggregate of 
79,506,794 acres. 

16.—EMIGRATION. 


The emigration to the States west of the Mississippi during the last 
year has been unprecedented. 

In Kansas and Nebraska, during fiscal year ending June 30, there 
were 15,567 entries made under the homestead law alone; adding that 
number of farms to these commonwealths, and representing a popula- 
tion of not less than 50,000 persons. Of these the larger portion have 
sought Kansas as the field of their labors. While these two States 
have been leaders in the progress of settlements, Minnesota and Dakota 
Show a material increase in their productive forces, more than 16,500 
persons having entered homestead and pre-emption claims in these ecom- 
munities during the last year. A very large proportion of these entries 
are made by persons from the various nations of the Old World. 

With each succeeding year the tide of immigration to our shores, 
when not interrupted by wars of great magnitude on the European con- 
tinent, has steadily increased until it now has assumed not only great 
proportions, but is carried on with marked system. With a view to 
answering the frequent inquiries made by citizens of the different Eu- 
ropean governments, a pamphlet has been prepared for distribution 
exclusively in Europe, giving a succinct description of our form of gov- 
ernment, its political divisions, the peculiarities of the soil and climate, 
a brief statement of our public-land system, indicating how titles may 
be obtained under various congressional enactments, and also a synop- 
sis of the naturalization laws, showing the steps necessary to be taken 
by aliens in order that they may become citizens of the United States 
and enjoy the privileges of native-born citizens. This pamphlet is also 
accompanied by a map showing the principal railroads traversing the 
American continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In order to carry 
out the purposes for which this pamphlet has been prepared, it will be 
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necessary to have the same translated into the different European lan- 
guages, and I would recommend that Congress make a sufficient appro- 
priation to defray the expense of: such translation. 

The amount heretofore appropriated ($1,500) for the translation of the 
annual report, will be ample, and it is proposed to make this pamphlet 
answer the purposes for which that was intended, believing that it can, 
on account of its brevity, obtain a wider circulation, and be more exten- 
sively read. 
17.—RAILROADS. 


Continual progress has been made by the several companies to which 
lands have been granted to aid in the construction of railroads in the 
Western States, and they are rapidly drawing to completion. One of 
the most important of these to the nation, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, which is to span the continent, has already nearly completed its 
road across the State of Minnesota, while the surveys for its route 
through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington Territories, and the 
State of Oregon, are being pushed with all the energy that railroad cap- 
italists can enlist; and but a few years will elapse before another road 
will bind the East and West, bidding for the trade of that Eastern em- 
pire from whence has been drawn much of the wealth of Europe. Con- 
gress, alive to the importance of speedy transcontinental communica- 
tion, has given an additional franchise to a southern route, passing 
through New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and meeting the waters 
of the Pacific at San Diego. When this is completed the nation will 
have three separate routes to the Pacific, each with an independent ter- 
minus on that ocean, affording ample facilities for the commercial inter- 
ests of this and foreign countries. Tn the withdrawal of lands for rail- 
road purposes, the question was raised as to the power of the Secretary 
to withdraw unsurveyed lands, and upon presentation of the question to 
the Attorney General for his views, he expressed the opinion that 
nothing in the act in any way limited the donation to lands already sur- 
veyed, and that unsurveyed lands could be withdrawn. Under this 
opinion the Department, in the case of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company of Kansas, which was the one under considera- 
tion, directed that the unsurveyed lands along the line of its route, and 
within the limits of the grant, should be withdrawn. This office was 
in doubt as to whether this order was to be confined to the granted 
Jands or sections in place, or whether it was to embrace also the indem- 
nity lands; and upon submitting the question to the Department, with 
our views adverse to the withdrawal of unsurveyed indemnity sections, 
the Secretary directed the restriction of the order to the granted lands, 
or sections in place, and the withdrawal has been so ordered. In sub- 
sequent withdrawals, under other acts, where the donation is not lim- 
ited to surveyed lands, the same rule has been applied, and the unsur- 
veyed lands withdrawn. 


18.—CHIPPEWA INDIAN SCRIP. 


Information having reached the Department that much of this scrip 
issued in late years had been obtained through fraudulent representa- 
tion, the Secretary directed that the patenting of any locations made 
with it should be suspended until the matter could be investigated. 
This order has been carried into effect, and all cases are now suspended 
until the interdict is removed. 
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19.—SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH SECTIONS. inh 
‘> > ie 
The States of Wisconsin and Minnesota presented to this office argu- 
ments in favor of their claims to the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
in Indian reservations, or equivalents therefor. In reply, it was held 
that only the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of the public lands, 
or where they were disposed of, equivalents therefor, were granted to 
said States by their organic acts; and hence, that any such sections 
embraced in Indian reservations at the date of said acts were not public. 
lands, and consequently were not granted, nor were the States entitled 
to equivalents therefor. The claims are now adjusted on this basis. — 


20.—SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS, 


The acts of Congress relating to the granting of swamp and over- 
flowed lands to the various States, are: The act approved Mareh Ages 
1849, which, for the purposes of reclaiming that class of lands, and of 
aiding in the construction of levees, granted the swamp and overflowed 
lands in the State of Louisiana, with, certain specified exceptions, to 
that State. 2. The act of September 28, 1850, extends the grant to all 
States then in the Union, and enlarged the same so as to cover the ex- 
ceptions contained in the grant of 1849 to Louisiana. 3. The act of 
March 12, 1860, which extends the provisions of the grant to the States 
of Minnesota and Oregon, and modifies the act of 1850, by limiting the 
time in all of the States in which the selection of lands under the swamp- 
grant may be made. 

As will be seen by the tabular statements elsewhere given, there have 
been made during the fiscal year selections amounting to 556,475 acres; 
within the same period there have been approved by the Secretary, 
lists submitted by this office embracing 428,597.01 acres. There have, 
also, been 1,168,837.37 acres finally transferred by patent to the States 
entitled thereto. 

In view of the fact that my predecessors have so often called atten- 
tion to the matter, I deem it only necessary to state, in support of a 
recommendation that this grant be no further enlarged, that it has 
attained proportions far in excess of what was the original intent of its 
projectors, and in its operations has embraced selections amounting to 
61,071,356.03 acres, of which 46,276,912.17 acres have been formally con- 
veyed to the States claiming the same. 

Under the swamp indemnity act of March 2, 1855, extended by act 
of March 3, 1857, to that’date, no adjustments have been made during 
the present year. In view of the ruling made by the Department, June 
21, 1870, relative to the character of proof required in applications for 
swamp indemnity, the States have declined to present their claims until 
the whole question shall have undergone a rehearing. 


21.—SPANISH AND MEXICAN TITLES. 


By the treaty of peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, with the 
republic of Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 2d day of 
February, 1848, as ratified May 30, and proclaimed July 4, 1848, known 
as the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and by the subsequent treaty con- 
cluded with the same power on the 30th day of December, A. D. 1853, 
and proclaimed June 50, 13854, commonly known as the Gadsden pur- 
chase, the United States acquired jurisdiction of the region now em- 
braced in the States of California and Nevada, and part of the State of 
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Kansas; also a part of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Colorado, and nearly all of the Territory of Utah. 

As usual in making treaties, clauses were inserted recognizing the 
rights of property, and guaranteeing their maintenance. The eighth 
and ninth articles of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo provide as. 
follows: | : 

ARTICLE VIII. Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mex- 
ico, and which remain for the future within the limits of the United States, as defined 
by the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to remove at 
any time to the Mexican republic, retaining the property which they possess in the 
said territories, or disposing thereof, and removing the proceeds wherever they please, 
without their being subjected, on this account, to any contribution, tax, or charge 
whatever. Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territories may either retain 
the title and rights of Mexican citizens, or acquire those of citizens of the United 
States. But they shall be under the obligation to make their election withia one year 
from the date of the exchange of ratification of this treaty; and those who shall re- 
main in the said territories after the expiration of that year, without having declared 
their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shall be considered to have elected 
to become citizens of the United States. In the said territories property of every kind, 
now belonging to Mexicans not established there, shall be inviolably respected. The 
present owners, the heirs of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said 
property by contract, shall enjoy, with respect to it, guarantees equally ample as if the 
saine belonged to citizens of the United States. 


ARTICLE IX. Mexicans, who in the territories aforesaid shall not preserve the char- 
acter of citizens of the Mexican republic conformably with what is stipulated in the 
preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States and be 
admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United States) 
to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution, and in the mean time shall be maintained and protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of 
their religion without restriction. 


Legislation and rulings in regard to Mexican and Spanish land-grants in 
California. 


In order to render effective the provisions of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo respecting land-titles in California, and with a view to separate 
the private from the public lands, Congress, by the act approved March 
3, 1851, (Stats., vol. 9, p. 631,) entitled “An act to ascertain and settle 
the private land claims in the Siate of California,” constituted a com- 
mission, consisting of three commissioners, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the. Senate, which com- 
mission was to continue for three years from the date of said act, unless 
sooner discontinued by the President. This act was continued in force 
until March 3, 1856, by the two supplemental acts of 18th January, 
1854, (vol. 10, p. 265,) and 10th January, 1855, (vol. 10, p. 603.) Under 
those laws full and ample opportunity was afforded to every person 
interested in Spanish or Mexican land-grants to present their claims for 
adjustment, with the most liberal provisions to enable them to present 
such testimony in support of their claims as they might desire. Hach 
and every person claiming lands in California by virtue of any rights 
or title derived from the Spanish or Mexican government was author- 
ized to present his or her claim to the commissioners, together with such 
documentary evidence and testimony of witnesses as they relied upon to 
establish their claims, and it was made the duty of the commissioners 
to examine the same upon such evidence, and upon the evidence pro- 
duced in behalf of the United States, and to decide upon the validity 
of such claims, being governed by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
law of nations, the laws, usages, and customs of the government from 
which the claim was derived, the principles of equity, and the decisions 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, so far as they might be 
applicable. And to insure the most careful and thorough pa as 
possible, the Congress of the United States, by the twelfth section of t 
act approved 31st August, A. D. 1852, (vol. 10, p. 99,) provided that in 
every case in which the board of commissioners on private land claims 
in California should render a final decision, it should be their duty to 
have two certified transcripts prepared of their proceedings and decis- 
ions and of the papers and evidence on which the same were founded, 
one of which transcripts was required to be filed with the clerk of the 
proper district court, and the other to be transmitted to the Attorney 
General of the United States, and the filing of such transcripts operated 
ipso facto as an appeal for the party against whom the decision was rend- 
ered, and if the decision was adverse to the private claimant it was made 
his duty to file with the clerk of said court within six months after the 
rendition of such decree a notice of his intention to prosecute the appeal; 
and if the decision was against the United States, it was made the duty 
of the Attorney General, within six months after receiving said trans- 
cript, to cause a notice to be filed with said clerk that appeal would be 
prosecuted by the United States, and on failure of either party to file 
such notice, the appeal was to be regarded as dismissed, which rendered 
the proceedings upon the title final. In the event, however, of prosecution 
of appeal by the claimant or the United States, the judgment of the dis- 
trict court could be taken by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the law thus furnishing to parties interested the fullest oppor- 
tunity to have their titles passed upon by the highest judicial tribunal. 
Upon the final confirmation of title, the next proceeding was to have 
the private claim segregated by survey from the public lands, or from 
other contiguous private grants. To this end, the thirteenth section of 
the act of 3d March, 1851, made it the duty of the Surveyor general of 
California to cause all private claims to be accurately surveyed, and to 
furnish plats of the Same, upon the presentation of which plat duly cer- 
tified and approved by the surveyor general, together with an authentic 
certificate of confirmation, to the General Land Office, a patent was to 
be issued, which was to be conclusive between the United States and 
the claimants, but should not affect the interests of third persons. The 
same section of said act (section 13, act 3d March, 1851,) provided that 
‘in the location of said claims, the said surveyor general shall have the 
same power and authority as are conferred on the register of the land 
office and receiver of the public moneys of Louisiana, by the sixth section 
of the act ‘to create the office of surveyor general of the public lands 
for the State of Louisiana,’ approved 3d March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one.” (U.S. Stats., vol. 4, p. 492.) 

In the discharge of his duties under this law, the surveyor general 
met with a number of difficulties upon various points, which were from 
time to time the subject of inquiry by him, and instructions by this office 
for his guidance. Some of the earlier of these instructions, which are 
Still in force, are herewith presented, as follows: 


GENERAL LAND Orricr, November 28, 1855. 
JOHN C. Hays, Esq., 
Surveyor General of California. 

Str: In reference to certain questions and difficulties, orally suggested by you at this 
office, respecting the survey of “ private land claims in California,” the following is pre- 
sented for your information and government. * * * Now you will observe that 
the surveyor general has no power to execute and approve an official survey of any 
Claim until it shall have been “finally confirmed” pursuant to the aforesaid act of 3d 
March, 1851. 

3d. In the survey of finally confirmed claims, you must be strictly governed by the 
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decree of confirmation; and where the terms of such decree are specific they must be 
yi ragehiealcy in fixing the locality of and surveying the claim. 

Ath. Where the record and decree of final confirmation fix the area claimed—thus, 
for example, four “sitios de gafiado mayor,” or square leagues, and the figurative plan, 
or map delineative of the limits, gives a surface much larger than the area confirmed, 

the location is to be taken within that surface, in a compact form, according to the 
lines of the public surveys, at the election of the confirmee as to the precise locality, 
but in such a manner, whenever practicable, as not to interfere with any adverse 
claim. Where this is not practicable consistently with the calls of the confirmation, 
the law is explicit as to the proceedings for the settlement of the conflict. 

_ 5th. In any case of this class the surveyor general should make a formal demand 
upon the confirmee to give, in writing, a specifie designation of the locality he may elect 
within the extended limits indicated by the plat in the record, and a period should be ~ 
fixed within which he should be required to make his election. In default of compli- 
ance, it will be the duty of the surveyor general to exercise his sound judgment in 
fixing the location, having due regard to the rights of the confirmee and in conformity 
to the record. 

6th. Where a grant is for, say, four sitios with the words “ poco mas o’menos,” (& 
little more or less,) the meaning is plain that you are to be governed by the area con- 
firmed ; but if in running out the lines of the confirmed claim there is a little more or 

Jess than the fixed quantity, it is to be considered as not in any manner affecting the 
validity of the survey, upon the common-law principle that the law takes no heed of 
small matters. 

7th. Inregard to claims which have been confirmed by the board of land commissioners, 
or by the United States district court, but pending an appeal, the question is presented— 
What action is the surveyor general to have in regard to them? If not within the 
range of his regular surveying operations, he is not called upon to take any action 
whatever, but must let cases of that class remain until a final decree shall have been 
rendered—then if such final decree is one of confirmation, your line of duty is already 
indicated—if one of rejection, the lines of the public surveys are to be extended over 
such rejections, without any regard to their alleged locality. 

8th. If, however, in the gradual progress of the public surveys, the surveyor general 
approaches the location of a claim not finally confirmed, but which has been acted upon 
by either the board of land commissioners or +he United States district court, and is 
still pending on appeal, it will be his duty where the exterior lines of such claim are 
clearly defined— 

8th®, To close the lines of the public surveys on or near its exteriors by legal subdivisions 
at such points, either within or without the lines of such claim, as will most nearly 
approximate its alleged boundaries; but where the boundaries are not clearly defined, 
@ similar course of proceeding should be taken as indicated under the 5th head in the 
foregoing. The lands covered by claims of this class are to be distinctly designated 
on the township plats by dotted lines or shading, and special reference to and designa- 
tion of the claim by its number and date. The action had upen it by the land board, 
or the courts, should also appear on the face of the plat. The lands thus designated 
will be held in reserve, as covered by unconfirmed claims, until a decree shall have 
been rendered either of confirmation or rejection. ; i + fi 

9th. That if, in extending the Government surveys, you approach a Spanish or Mexi- 
can grant, confirmed by the board of land commissioners, of which anavigable creek or 
river is a natural boundary, such creek or river may be meandered at the expense of 
the Government when necessary to close upon it the lines of the adjacent public surveys; 
but where not navigable, you will treat such stream merely as a distinctive boundary, 
not to be meandered, but to be dealt with as an exterior, and as indicated under the 
head 8th? in the foregoing. 

10th. In cases of claims rejected by the board, and in which no appeal is taken within 
the period stipulated in section 12, act of 31st August, 1852, they are to be treated as 
public lands, and the lines of the surveys extended over them. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, May 18, 1857. 
JOHN C. Hays, Esq., 
Surveyor General, San Francisco, California. 

Sm: By the last mail I received your letter of the 20th ultimo, representing your 
duties “ incident to the final survey of confirmed private land claims” as attended with 
much difficulty, and desiring instruction on the matters, in which you submit the fol- 
lowing: ‘In several cases two, and sometimes three confirmations have been finally 
made for the same identical land. 

“Tn very many cases they overlap so much that compromises cannot and will not be 
made or effected by the parties.” 

By the thirteenth section of the act 3d March, 1851, (U.S. Stats., vol. 9, page 633,) 
it is made the duty of the surveyor general “ to cause all private claims which shall 
be finally confirmed to be accurately surveyed, and furnish plats of the same,” and 
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“in the location of the said claims ” it confers the “same power and authority” on the — 


surveyor general as the register and receiver have by the sixth section of the act of 3d 


1% 


March, 1831, (see 4th vol. U. S. Stats., page 494,) which is as follows: «02 Vaascs 
“Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That in relation to all such confirmed claims as may 


conflict, or in any manner interfere with each other, the register of the land office and _ 


receiver of public moneys for the proper land district are hereby authorized to decide 


between the parties, and shall, in their decisions, be governed by such conditional lines © 
or boundaries as have been or may be agreed upon between the parties interested, either — 
verbally or in writing ; and in case no lines or boundaries be agreed upon between the — 
parties interested, then the said register and receiver are hereby authorized to decide 
between the parties in such manner as may be consistent with the principles of jus-— 
tice; and it shall be the duty of the surveyor general of the said State to have those — 
claims surveyed and platted in accordance with the decisions of the register and 
receiver.” - ah. 


Now, the thirteenth section of the act of 3d March, 1851, merely strikes out regis- 


ter and receiver, and substitutes surveyor general, in matters of conflict in California. — 
You have, then, the power which is delegated to you respecting California claims very 
plainly pointed out and defined in the statute as above quoted, Whenever, therefore, 
you have before you for survey claims which conflict, you will, before proceeding to 
field operations, make a callin writing upon the several claimants to file with you 
an authentic showing of the “ conditional lines or boundaries” which may have been 
ormay be agreed upon between them. You will fix the period for a reply, affording a — 
reasonable time, and in default of the desired showing you will, in virtue of the 
authority expressly delegated to you by the statute, “ decide between the parties in| 


such a manner as may be consistent with the principles of justice 3’ you will then ~ 


cause a return of survey to be made, exhibiting on the plat of survey, therewith con- 
nected by black lines, the exact limits, according to the final decree of confirmation, 
and in red ink, the conditional lines where agreed upon, or in default of such condi- 
tional lines, those lines which you shall adjudge to be those of the survey of the tract, 
which shall be carried into patent, in the words and figures of the field-notes, which 
must accompany the finally approved survey. In any case where a survey under a 
decree of final confirmation shall fall wholly within the limits of another, the grade 
of title and date of confirmation will, as a matter of course, be the essential data in 
determining as to which will take precedence, but in any case of that character you 
should make a full report of all the facts, with illustrative diagrams and your own 
decision thereon, notifying the claimants of its purport, and then await the ultimate 
decision of the Department. 

Previous to 2d June, 1862, the surveys of private land claims were 
paid for by the United States, but an act of that date was passed 
entitled “ An act for the survey of grantsor claims of land,” by which it 
is provided as follows: 

That all claims or grants of land in any of the States or Territories of the United 
States, derived from any foreign country or government, shall be surveyed under the 
direction of the proper officers of the Government of the United States, upon the 
application of the parties claiming or owning the same,and at their expense, which 
shall be paid or secured to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior before the 
work shall be performed ; but nothing in the law requiring the executive officers to 
survey land claimed or granted under any laws of the United States shall be con- 
strued either to authorize such officers to pass upon the validity of the titles granted 
by or under such laws, or to give any greater effect to the surveys made by them than 
to make such surveys prima. facie evidence of the true location of the land claimed or 
granted, nor shall any such grant be deemed incomplete for the want of a survey or 
patent, when the land granted may be ascertained without asurvey or patent.—(Stats., 
vol. 12, p. 410.) 

This act was repealed by the act approved February 18, 1871, (vol. 
16, p. 416,) but with the proviso “that the repeal of said act shall not 
affect any rights heretofore acquired under the same.” Another law 
however, which stands unrepealed, (the act of May 30, 1862, Stats., 
vol. 12, page 409, sec. 3,) provides that “an accurate account shall be 
kept by each surveyor general of the cost of surveyiag and platting 
private land claims, to be reported to the General Land Office, with the 
map of such claim, and that patents shall not issue for any such private 
claim until the cost of survey and platting shall have been paid into 
the Treasury of the United States by the claimant;” and the sixth sec- 
tion of the act of July 1, 1864, (Stats., vol. 13, page 332,) provides that 
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“each claimant requesting a survey and plat shall first deposit in the 
district court of the district within which the land is situated a sufficient 
sum of money to pay the expense of such survey and plat and of the 
publication required by the first section of this act,” so that payment of 
survey by theclaimant of any private land claim is still a requisite of 
the law. In view of the guarantees of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
to protect and maintain the Mexicans incorporated into the Union of 
the United States in the “free enjoyment of their liberty and property,” 
with the privilege of “retaining the property which they possess in the ” 
territory acquired by that treaty, ‘“ or disposing thereof and removing 
the proceeds wherever they please, without their being subjected on 
this account to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever,” and in view of 
the further fact that it is quite as essential to the Government as to the 
individual that a separation of the private from the public lands should 
be made, it is suggested that all the provisions of existing laws which 
require payment to be made by the claimant for the survey and _ plat- 
. ting of private land claims under treaties with foreign governments 
should also be repealed. 

Surveys under the act of March 3, 1851, were subject to the juris- 
diction and control of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
subordinate to the Secretary of the Interior. The surveyor general 
caused the surveys to be executed. If deemed correct he approved 
them, and if found satisfactory to this office patents were issued. If 
excepted to by the parties interested, the case came by appeal, first to 
this office, and finally before the Secretary of the Interior, whose judg- 
ment was final. 

By the act of Congress approved June 14, 1860, (U. S. Stats., vol. 
12, page 33,) jurisdiction was given to the Federal judiciary upon sur- 
veys approved by the surveyor general subsequent to its passage. The 
act provided that whenever the surveyor general of California should, in 
compliance with the thirteenth section of the act of March 3, 1851, 
‘have caused any private land claim to be surveyed and a plat to be 
made thereof, he shall give notice that the same has been done and the 
survey and plat approved by him, by a publication once a week for four 
weeks in two newspapers, one published in the city of San Francisco, 
and one of which the place of publication is nearest the land, if the 
land is situated in the northern district of California; and once a week 
for four weeks in two newspapers, one published at Los Angeles, and 
one of which the place of publication is nearest the land, if the land is 
situated in the southern district of California; and until the expiration 
of such time, the survey and plat shall be retained in his office subject 
to inspection.” Said act further provided that surveys so made could 
be brought before the Federal judiciary either by the claimants, upon 
application by them in the manner prescribed by the statute and under 
an order of court, or by the United States on motion of the district at- 
torney, founded on sutficient affidavits, and the United States courts 
had authority finally to adjudicate questions of survey. 

The fitth section of said act provided “that when, after publication 
as aforesaid, no application shall be made to the said court for the said 
order, or when said‘order has been refused, or when an order shall 
have been obtained as aforesaid, and when the district court by its 
decree shall have finally approved said survey and location, or shall 
have reformed or modified the same and determined the true location of 
the claim, it shall be the duty of the surveyor general to transmit, 
without delay, the plat or survey of the said claim to the General Land 
Office, and the patent for the land as surveyed shall forthwith be issued 
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therefor, and no appeal shall be allowed from the order or decree as 
aforesaid of the said district court, unless applied for within six months 
from the date of the decree of said district courts, but not afterwards, 
and the said plat and survey so finally determined by publication, order, 


or decree, as the case may be, shall have the same effect and validity in — 


law as if a patent for the land so surveyed had been issued by the 
United States.” Surveys under this act, therefore, became final either 
by publication without objection, by order or decree of the United 
States district court, or by the adjudication of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. as 

In the sixth section of the act of June 14, 1860, it was enacted 
that all surveys and locations theretofore ‘‘ made and approved by the 
surveyor general of California which” had at the date of the act “been 
returned into the said district courts, or either of them, or in which 
proceedings” were then “ pending for the purpose of contesting or 
reforming the same,” were thereby “‘ made subject to the provisions of ” 
said ‘act, except that in the cases so returned or pending no publica- 
tion” should “ be necessary on the part of the surveyor general.” 

Under a construction placed upon the sixth section by the judges of 
the United States district courts for California, those judicial officers, 
in orders issued in August and September, 1860, directed the surveyor 
general to publish “ all plats of official surveys made and approved by 
him under the act of March 3, 1851, which up to” the time of said 
orders he had “ not been notified by the Department at Washington of 
the issuance of patents thereon.” 

At the December term, 1863, of the United States Supreme Court, 
the question was presented in the case of the United Statés vs. Sepul- 
veda, (1 Wallace, p. 104,) as to what class of surveys was properly under 
. the jurisdiction of the United States district courts of California. In 
that case the decree of the board of land commissioners, under the act of 
March 3, 1851, had become final by an order of the district court dis- 
missing appeal, and directing that the claimants have leave to proceed 
upon the decree of the land commissioners as under a final decree. 
The survey of the tract was approved by the surveyor general in 1859, 
and in 1860 the district court ordered the surveyor general to return a 
plat of said survey into court. 

Mr. Justice Field, in announcing the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court, held as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the district court to supervise and correct the action of the. 


surveyor general in this case is not derived from the act of June 14, 1860. That act 
applies to surveys subsequently made, with certain exceptions, within which the 
present case does not fall. The exceptions embrace only those surveys previously 
made and approved by the surveyor general, which had been, at the passage of the 
act, returned into the district courts, or in relation to which proceedings were then 
pending for the purpose of contesting or reforming the same. The jurisdiction is 
asserted independent of the act of 1860, upon the authority of the decision of this court 
in the case of the United States vs. Fossatt, (21 Howard, p. 445.) In that case the deeree 
had been rendered by the district court, and it was held that the jurisdiction of the 
court extended not merely to the determination of questions relating to the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the grant presented, and its efficacy in transferring the title, 
but also to questions relating to its location and boundaries; and that for the settle- 
ment of these latter questions the power of the court over the case did not terminate 
until the issue of the patent conformably to its decree. 

Previous to the act of 1860, the jurisdiction of the board and of the district court, 
on appeal, was derived entirely from the act of March 3, 1851, and the act of August 


31, 1852; and when the claims presented were adjudged valid and confirmed, the duty _ 


devolved upon the surveyor general to cause them to be surveyed. “ For all claims 
finally confirmed,” says the statute, ‘“ by the said commissioners, or by the said district 
or Supreme Court, a patent shall issue to the claimant upon his presenting to the 
General Land Office an authentic certificate of such confirmation, and a plat or survey 
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of the said land, duly certified and approved by the surveyor general of California, 
whose duty it shall be to cause all private claims which shall be finally confirmed to 
be accurately surveyed, and to furnish plats of the same.” The action of the surveyor 
in this respect was not in terms made subject to the control of the board or court; it 
was only made returnable to the Commissioner of the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington, who was invested, by the previous legislation of Congress, with a general 
supervision over the acts of subordinate officers charged with making surveys. What- 
ever jurisdiction the district court may have possessed to enforce the execution by the 
surveyor general of its own decrees, it possessed no control over the execution of the 
decrees of the board. 

It is true that for the determination of the validity of the claims presented, some 
consideration must have been had of their extent, location, and boundaries. The peti- 
tions of the claimants must necessarily have designated, with more or less precision, 
such extent and location. And where the grants were by metes and bounds, or where 
proceedings before Mexican authorities, such as took place upon a judicial delivery of 
possession, had established the boundaries, or where from any other source pending 
the proceedings for a confirmation the boundaries were indicated, it was proper for 
the board to declare them in its decrees. And such was the course adopted in numer- 
ous instances. But in the majority of cases the grants of the Mexican governors were 
for a certain specified quantity of land lying within exterior boundaries embracing a 
much larger tract, and in relation to which no proceedings were ever taken by the 
former government for its measurement and segregation. In such cases, a confirma- 
tion of the claim was only a judicial determination of the right of the claimant to have 
a specific quantity set apart to him out of a general tract. And the duty of the board 
was discharged by a confirmation of the claim in the general terms of the grant, leay- 
ing the specific quantity designated to be surveyed and laid off by the proper officers 
of the Government, to whom the subject of surveys was intrusted. With the surveys 
following the decrees of the board the district court had nothing to do. The surveys 
of confirmed Mexican grants, particularly when they are for quantities lying within 
exterior boundaries embracing larger tracts, involve the consideration of various mat- 
ters not properly the subject of judicial inquiry. In numerous instances, the location 
of the quantity confirmed, whether it shall be on one or the other side of the gen- 
eral tract, may depend upon the past or intended action of the Government with refer- 
ence to the surplus. Portions of the general-tract may be required, and, therefore, 
be properly reserved from the location, for public purposes. The act of 1860 creates a 
new jurisdiction in the court, which cannot be assumed independent of the act, and 
under it should be exercised only in cases coming clearly within its language. 

The decree of the district court revising the action of the surveyor general and cor- 
recting his survey, must, therefore, be-reversed, and the court directed to dismiss the 
proceedings for want of jurisdiction. If the survey does not conform to the decree of 
the board the remedy must be sought from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office before the patent issues, and not in the district court. 


Under these two laws, therefore, three classes of surveys were created : 

ist. Such as had been approved by the surveyor, general prior to the 
act of June 14, 1860, which had not, at the passage of that act, been 
returned into the district court, or in relation to which proceedings were 
not then pending for the purpose of contesting or reforming the same. 
Questions relating to such surveys were determinable “ by the proper 
officers of the Government to whom the subject of surveys was intrusted,” 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of the yeneral Land 
Office, and the surveyor general. 

2d. Surveys in relation to which proceedings were pending at the date 
of the passage of the act of June 14, 1860, for the purpose of con- 
testing or reforming the same, and which afterward became final by 
direct action of the judiciary, or were finally rejected by them. 

3d. Surveys which became final by publication under said act. 

The duties of this office in regard to confirmed surveys of the two 
classes last named are merely ministerial, consisting of the preparation 
of patents upon the presentation of the requisite proofs to show finality 
of judicial proceedings, or finality of the survey by publi sation. 


The act of 1st July, 1864.—(U. 8. Stats., vol. 13, p. 332.) 


The next act of Congress in relation to private land claims in Cali- 
fornia is that approved July 1, 1864, entitled ‘‘ An act to expedite the set- 
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tlement of titles to lands in the State of California,” the effect of which is 
to remove from the jurisdiction of the courts surveys subsequently made 
and approved by the surveyor general, and giving them a status in 


regard to adjustment similar to that of the act of March 3, 1851. The 


first section of the act provided “that whenever the surveyor general 
of California shall, in compliance with the thirteenth section of an act 
entitled ‘ An act to ascertain and settle the private land claims in the 
State of California,’ approved March 3, 1851, have caused any private 
land claim to be surveyed and a plat to be made thereof, he shall give 
notice that the same has been done by a publication, once a week for 
four consecutive weeks, in two newspapers, one published in the city of 
San Francisco and one published near the land surveyed, and shall 
retain in his office for public inspection the survey and plat until ninety 
days from the date of the first publication in San Francisco shall have 
expired; and if no objections are made to said survey, he shall approve 
the same, and transmit a copy of the survey and plat thereof to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, at Washington, for his examin- 
ation and approval; but if objections are made to said survey within the 
said ninety days, by any party claiming to have an interest in the tract 
embraced by the survey, or in any part thereof, such objections shall be 
reduced to writing, stating distinctly the interest of the objector, and 
signed by. him or his attorney, and filed with the surveyor general, 
together with such affidavits or other proofs as he may produce in sup- 
port of the objections. At the expiration of said ninety days the sur- 
veyor general shall transmit to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office at Washington a copy of the survey and plat, and objections, and 
proofs filed with him in support of the objections, and also of any proofs 
produced by the claimant and filed with him in support of the survey, 
together with his opinion thereon; and it the survey and plat are 
approved by the said Commissioner he shall indorse thereon a certificate 
of his approval. If disapproved by hin, or if, in his opinion, the ends 
of justice would be subserved thereby, he may require a further report 
from the surveyor general of California touching the matters indicated 
by him, or proofs to be taken thereon, or may direct a new survey and 
plat to be made. Whenever the objections are disposed of or the sur- 
vey and plat are corrected, or a new survey and plat are made in con- 
formity with his directions, he shall indorse upon the survey and plat 
adopted his certificate of approval. After the survey and plat have 
been, aS hereinbefore provided, approved by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, it shall be the duty of the said Commissioner to 
cause a patent to issue to the claimant, as soon as practicable after such 
approval.” And the second section of said act provides as follows: 
‘* That the provisions of the preceding section shall apply to all surveys 
and plats by the surveyor general of California heretofore made, which 
have not already been approved by one of the district courts of the 
United States for California, or by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office: Provided, That where proceedings for the correction or 
contirmation of a survey are pending on the passage of this act in one 
of the said district courts, it shall be lawful for such district court to 
proceed and complete its examination and determination of the matter, 
and its deeree thereon shall be subject to appeal to the circuit court of 
the United States for the district, in like manner, and with like effect, 
as hereafter provided for appeals in other cases to the cireuit court; and 
such appeals may be in like manner disposed of by said cireuit court.” 

The second section made the provisions of the first applicable to all 
surveys and plats theretotore made by the surveyor general of California 
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which had not at the date of said act been approved by one of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States for California, or by this office, and 
provided that where proceedings for the correction or confirmation of a 
survey were pending in the district court at the date of said act, such 
judicial examination and determination could be completed, but the 
decree of the district court in such cases was made appealable to the 
circuit court of the United States for the district instead of to the 
United States Supreme Court, as in the case of surveys under act of 
June 14, 1860, and the cireuit court was authorized to dispose of such 
appeals. . 

The third section of the act relieved the United States Supreme Court 
of the jurisdiction upon survey in all cases where appeal from the decree 
of the district court had not been taken at the date of the passage of 
the act, and conferred the jurisdiction theretofore exercised by the 
United States Supreme Court in such cases upon the circuit court of the 
United States for California, which was authorized fully to determine 
the matter. . 

The circuit court has power “to affirm, or reverse, or modify the 
action of the district court, or order the case back to the surveyor gen- 
eral for a new survey ;” but “when the case is ordered back for a new 
survey, the subsequent survey of the surveyor general shall be under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
not of the district or circuit court of the United States.” 

In quite a number of cases surveys had been made and approved by - 
the surveyor general prior to the act of June 14, 1860, and in relation to 
which proceedings were not then pending in court, but which under 
the orders of the district courts before mentioned were, subsequent to 
that act, advertised in supposed conformity with the provisions thereof. 
In accordance with the principles enunciated in the aforesaid decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case of the United States vs. 
Sepulveda, the provisions of the act of June 14, 1860, were not applica- 
ble to such surveys, and publication thereof was not authorized by law, 
nor had the United States district courts jurisdiction upon them, but 
they remained where the act of March 3, 1851, left them, under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office ; and there- 
fore, in virtue of the statutory enactment in the second section of the act 
_ of July 1, 1864, that “the provisions of the preceding section shall apply 
to all surveys and plats by the surveyor general of California heretofore 
made, which have not already been approved by one of the district 
courts of the United States for California, or by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office,” surveys of this kind require publication for four 
weeks, and retention in the office of the surveyor general for ninety 
days, even should publication of the same have been made under the 
orders of the United States district courts subsequent to the act of 
June 14, 1860, and before the act of July 1, 1864. 

The sixth section of the act points out the course to be pursued by 
claimants to procure surveys of confirmed claims as follows : 

That it shall be the duty of the surveyor general of California to cause all private 
land claims finally confirmed to be accurately surveyed, and plats thereof to be made, 
whenever requested by the claimants: Provided, That each claimant requesting a sur- 
vey and plat shall first deposit in the district court of the district within which the 
land is situated, a sufficient sum of money to pay the expenses of such survey and 
plat, and of the publication required by the first section of this act. Whenever the 
survey and plat requested shall have been completed and forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. as required by this act, the district court may direct 
the application of the money deposited, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
the paymeut of the expense of said survey and publication. 
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The seventh section makes it “the duty of the surveyor gene 
California, in making surveys of the private land claims fina! 
firmed, to follow the decree of confirmation as closely as ticable 
whenever such decree designates the specific boundaries of the claim. 
But when such decree designates only the out-boundaries within which __ 
the quantity confirmed is to be taken, the location of such quantity — 
shail be made, as near as practicable, in one tract and in a compact 
form. And if the character of the land, or intervening grants, be such 
as to render the location impracticable in one tract, then eo - 
location shall be made, as near as practicable, ina compact form.” The — 
same section makes it the duty of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office ‘ to require a substantial compliance with the directions of 
this section before approving any survey and plat forwarded to him.” . 
Act of July 23, 1866, “ to quiet land-titles in California.”—(U. S. Stats., 

vol. 14, page 218.) : 


The seventh, eighth, and ninth sections of this act relate to claims” 
derived from the former governments of Spain or Mexico; and as show- 
ing the requirements of this law and official regulations thereunder, ~- 
extracts from the instructions and rulings communicated to the local 
land officers in California are herewith submitted, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, September 13,1866. - 


GENTLEMEN: Annexed is an act of Congress approved July 23, 1866, “to quiet land- 
titles in California.” a e ‘ = = See 

Section 7 allows persons who purchased in good faith and for valuable considera- 
tion lands of Mexican grantees where the grants have been rejected, or where the 
lands so purchased have been excluded from the final survey of such grant, to pur- 
chase the same from the United States, after the survey of such lands under existing 
laws, at the minimum price established by law, upon making satisfactory proof before 
the register and receiver as to their original purchase before mentioned, and that they 
have used, improved, and continued in actual possession of the same, provided that no 
valid adverse right or title exist to the same, and provided further, that the right 
above mentioned shall not extend to lands in the city or county of San Francisco, nor 
to lands containing mines of gold, silver, copper, or cinnabar. 

If it shall be made to appear, by showing from the above class of claimants, that injury 
would result to permanent improvements from running the lines of publie surveys 
through such improvements, the Commissioner of the General Land Office is authorized 
to recognize existing lines of subdivisions. 

In adjudicating and reporting upon any claims coming within this provision, you will 
take care, in all cases, to obtain from the surveyor general a connected plat exhibiting 
the exact out-boundaries of such rejected claim, so that when the cases come up for 
revision at the Department the fact may clearly appear in every case that the tracts 
claimed are within the actual limits of such rejected claim. 

The ninth and last section makes provision for appeals from decrees of United States 
district to the circuit court, in reference to Spanish or Mexican grants, rendered after 
the 1st day of July, 1865, as provided for by section three of the act of July 1, 1864— 
provisions you will, of course, take notice of in acting upon any matter connected with 
such interests; yet the stipulations there made are to be more immediately kept in 
view by the United States surveyor general in acting upon such cases in regard to 
applications for the return of surveys as the basis of patents. 

A copy of these instructions will be sent to the surveyor general. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. 8S. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
San Francisco, California. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, November 2, 1868. 
GENTLEMEN: * * by = = By our letter of 15th September last, in 
the case of the claim of Juan M. Luco, esq., you were instructed upon the filing in your 
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- tim e and place of hearing, upon proper public notice to all adverse claimants under the 
ry ee s of the United States. ; 
____- In reply to your inquiry as to the nature and character of the applications to be filed 


-under the seventh section of the act of July 23, 1866, before such hearings were to be 
ordered, I have to state that it will be necessary for claimants to file with you a sworn 
statement descriptive of the tracts claimed, and setting forth that they have purchased 
the same in good faith, and for a valuable consideration, of Mexican grantees or assigns, 
£ ch grants have subsequently been rejected, or that said tracts have been excluded 
from the final survey of such grants; also, that they have continued in the actual pos- 
session of the same, as according to the lines of their original purchase, and have used 
and improved the same, and that no valid adverse right or title, except that of the 
_ United States exists thereto. 
__ By the provisions of the act of March 3, 1853, (ch. 143, vol. 10, p. 244, United States 
Stats.,) the lands within the limits of the Rancho Ulpinos claim became subject to the 
jaws of the United States for the disposal of the public domain, upon the rejection of 
said claim by the United States Supreme Court; therefore, all valid claims arising 
under laws of the United States, and having inception by settlement entry, with- 
drawal for railroad purposes, or selections under grants to the State of California prior 
to the date of the passage of the act of July 23, 1866, are protected as against claims 
arising under the seventh section of said act. 
_ Upon application being presented to you as herein required, under said act, you will 
require that ample notice be given by personal service where practicable,upon all adverse 
claimants, of the time and place of hearing, and also by publication at the expense of 
the applicants, in a newspaper of general circulation in the locality wherein the tracts 
elaimed are situated, for at least thirty days prior to the date of hearing, in order that 
pre-emption and homestead claimants may have ample opportunity to present testi- 
mony in support of their claims, adverse to that of claimants under the seventh sec- 
tion of ee act referred to. You will please notify Mr. Luco of the requirements herein 
set forth. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. JOS. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 


c 


REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
San Francisco, California. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office,-March 18, 1870. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to register’s letter of 11th ultimo, I inclose herewith a copy of 
instructions to the district office at San Francisco, dated September 13, 1866, under the 
act of July 23, 1866, ‘‘ to quiet land titles in California.” 

As an indication of what is required as to the nature and character of applications 
under the seventh section of the act, I also inclose an extract from our instructions 
of November 2, 1868, to same office, in the matter of the application of Juan M. Luco, to 
file upon the rejected “ Ulpinos claim.” This will be found to embody the general 
requirements under said seventh section so far as respects individual claimants. 

As respects ‘‘ coterminous proprietors,” whose right of “joint entry” is admissible in 
certain cases, under the act of 1866,1 have to state that the proofs must be made 
separately, and individually, as in other claims, and the question of “coterminous pro- 
prietorship” is one of fact, to be drawn from the nature and character of the respective 
claims, which, wken clearly determined by the register and receiver, will serve as a basis 
for your action, admitting the joint entry when the showing is clear, and rejecting it 
when the respective rights of the claimants can be separately adjusted and secured. In 
all cases a full report of your action is desired. 

Very respectfully, 


JOS. S. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
Los Angeles, California. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, September 13, 1866. 

Sm: I have to draw your special attention to the provisions of the eighth and ninth 
sections of the act of Congress approved July 23, 1866, a copy of which accompanies 
other instructions to you of this date. 

The eighth section contemplates two classes of cases, viz: 

ist. Claims derived from Spanish or Mexican authorities which were finally confirmed 
at the passage of the act of July 23, 1866. 
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24. Claims of the same kind which may be confirmed after the passage of the act. 


Where parties may present their applications within ten months from the date of 
said act of July 23, 1866, for survey and plat in cases heretofore finally irm 
you will of course cause the same to be duly surveyed according to the sixth and 
seventh sections of the act of July 1, 1864, (Stats., vol. 13, p. 334.) _And so in like 


manner you will deal with such finally confirmed claims when application may be _ 


made within ten months next succeeding the act of final confirmation, and in either 
class of cases make the approved returns of survey which are required by law as the 
bases of patents. : 

When, however, in any case falling within the above-mentioned classes the requisite 
application is not made within the period of limitation fixed in this statute, the law 
makes it your duty, thereafter, to extend the lines of the public surveys over such 
claims, and to “set off in full satisfaction of such grants, and according to the lines of 
the public surveys, the quantity of land confirmed in such final decree, and as nearly as 
can be done in accordance with such decree,” taking care to observe the provision in 
this section as to non-interference “ with the right of bona fide pre-emption claimants.” 

You will immediately ascertain in what claims of the first class surveys have not 
been applied for, and cause notice to be promptly served upon the parties interested, 
of the requirements of the law, which it is your duty to carry out, And in like manner 
you will timely bring to the notice of parties where claims may hereafter be en, § 
confirmed, the stipulation of the statute fixing a limitation as to time within whi 
confirmees must apply for a specific survey, in default whereof the location must be 
adjusted according to the lines of the public surveys. 

The ninth section provides for appeals to the circuit court from the decision of the 
United States district court, approving or correcting survey. 

You will be careful, in making your final returns for patenting, to show in your cer- 
tificates whether the survey has been finally acted upon by the United States Supreme 
Court or the circuit court, and if appeal has not been taken from the decree of the 
district court, and the period for appeal has expired, you will send up with your 
returns of survey, as the basis of patent, a certificate from the clerk of the proper 
court, showing that the decree of confirmation has become final and absolute, no appeal 
having been taken within the limitation fixed by the statute. You are requested to 
acknowledge the receipt of these instructions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOS. 8. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 
L. Upson, Esq., 
U. S. Surveyor General, San Francisco, California. 


Panoche Grande Rancho and New Idria Mining Company. 


No private land claim in California has perhaps been the subject of 
more controversy in the courts, Executive Departments, and Congress, 
than that known as the ‘ Panoche Grande or McGarrahan claim,” and 
in connection with it a claim of the New Idria Mining Company. The 
matter has recently been the subject of two elaborate and exhaustive 
opinions rendered by the Hon. W. H. Smith, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, which have been concurred in by the Department, and as these 
opinions so clearly set forth the facts in these cases, and as the principles 
enunciated are important in the adjudication of similar claims, it is 
deemed proper to insert them in full, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 20, 1871. 

Sir: I have carefully examined the application of Wm. McGarrahan to have the 
record in the General Land Office restored to the condition it was in prior to July 25, 
1870. Before I proceed to consider it, I will give a concise history of this celebrated 
McGarrahan claim. 

March 13, 1844, one Vicente Gomez presented to Micheltorena, then governor of 
Calfornia, a petition praying the governor to grant to the petitioner “the place known 
by the name of Panoche Grande, bounded on the north by Don Julian Ursua; on the 
south by the Serriania, (mountain range ;) on the east by the Valley de los Tulares; and 
on the west by Don Francisco Arias; which tract of land contains three square leagues, 
a little more or less, as shown by the map, which in due time I will present more cor- 
rectly drawn than the one now presented.” 

The governor directed the Secretary of State to make the necessary investigations 
and to report the result. 
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= Prriss Récstoay of State, Manuel Jimeno, sent the petition to the first justice of cou 
papas, the 14th of March, 1844. 


The justice, José Antonio Rodreguez, reported March 20, 1844, that the land was 


peeonil and that there was no reason why the petition should not be granted. 

_. Gomez alleged that a grant had been made to him, and that his papers were deposited 
in a building in Monterey, and that the building was taken possession of by the United 
States troops in July, 1846, and that most of the papers were lost or destroyed. — 

_ By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of February 2, 1848, it was provided that Mexi- 

cans established in California might retain their property, ‘and that the United States 
should pass such laws as might “pe necessary to give eftect to the stipulations of the 
treaty.—(9 U.S. Stats., 929, treaty, articles 8 and 11.) 
_ By the act of Congress of March 3, 1851, a board of land commissioners was pashan 
to ascertain and settle land claims in California, subject to an appeal (provided for 
elsewhere) to the United States district court, with a right of final appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States within five years ’ from the time of making decree. 

On the 9th of February, 1853, Gomez, by Pacificus Ord, his attorney, filed his claim 
for Panoche Grande before the board of commissioners. 

On the 6th of March, 1855, the board rejected the claim. The following is a copy of 
their decision : 

_ “Vicente Gomez v. The United States, No. 569; claim for a place called Panoche 
Grande, containing four square leagues, situate in the county of Monterey. The 
petitioner in this case states in his petition that he had a grant for the above-named 
place, issued in the year A. D, 1844, by Governor Micheltorena, and that the grant 
was among the archives of the State, i in Monterey, at the time that the archives fell 
into the hands of the Americans, in July, 1846, and that it was either lost or destroyed. 
He has also given satisfactory proof of the existence and loss of the grant, but has failed 
entirely to offer any proof whatever going to show that he ever occupied, improved, 
or cultivated any part of the land, or that he ever saw the land. We are, therefore, of 
the opinion that the claim is invalid, and a decree rejecting the same will be entered. 
Rejected.” 

While the case was pending before the board, Ord was a ad United States dis- 
triet attorney for the southern district of California. Gomez appealed from the decision 

_ of the board to the district court of the northern district of California. 

Ord procured a transfer of the case from the-northern to the southern district on the 
ground that the land lay in the southern distvict. 

Gomez, on the 24th of November, 1856, conveyed one-half of the tract to Ord for the 
nominal consideration of one dollar. 

After the appeal the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Fremont vs. 
United States, (17 How., 542,) decided that possession was not necessary to the validity 
of a Mexican grant. 

On the 5th of June, 1857, Ord handed the record to Hartman, an attorney, and in- 
formed him it was a case in which there was no dispute, and requested him to move 
the court to reverse the decision of the board and confirm the title. Hedidso. Ord in- 
formed the court that the United States had no objection, and thereupon the court, 
without investigation or argument, ordered the title to be confirmed. The court 
omitted to sign the decree. 

On the 22d of December, 1857, Gomez conveyed Panoche Grande to McGarrahan, sub- 
ject to the interest of Ord in the same. The consideration stated in the deed was 
eleven hundred dollars, ($1,100.) 

On the 8th of February, 1858, the decree was signed and entered nunc pro tune. 

It appears that an appeal was docketed and dismissed in the Supreme Court at the De- 
cember term, 1858, and that the decree of dismissal was set aside and mandate revoked 
at the December term, 1859, of the same court. This last case is reported in 23 
Howard, 326. 

On the 21st of March, 1861, the district court (Judge Ogier) on motion set aside all pro- 
ceedings before that had in his court, on the ground that the decree had been obtained. 
by fraud, and directed that the cause be put on the calendar and set for trial de novo. 

On the 4th of August, 1862, Judge Ogier having died, his successor, Judge Haight, 
on application of claimant, set aside the order of Judge Ogier, last named. 

An appeal was then regularly moved for and allowed on the part of the United 
States. The claimant then moved to set aside the order of appeal on the ground that 
five years had elapsed from the date of the decree, which he contended was June, 1857; 
the decree of the 5th of February, 1858, having been entered nune pro tune, as of June, 
1857. 

December 3,1862, Judge Haight sustained this view and set aside the order of 
appeal. 

fdictan ber term, 1863, the Supreme Court overruled Judge Haight, and held that the 
order of appeal was in time. Gomez vs. United States, (1 Wall., 690.) 

In the meantime, and on the 29th of December, 1862, Caleb B. Smith, then Secretary 

of the Interior, ordered the Commissioner of the General Land Office to issue a patent 
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to McGarrahan for the land, in accordance with the survey reported by the surveyor 
general of California. Faro! 

March 4, 1863, J. P. Usher, then Secretary of the Interior, affirmed the decision of 
Secretary Smith, and directed that a patent should issue. + as 


March 12, 1863, Attorney General Bates wrote to the Secretary of the Interior re-- 


questing him to forbid the issuing of a patent,and gave as his reason for making the 
request that he desired to have the case reviewed by the Supreme Court. 

March 13, 1863, Acting Secretary Otto directed the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to suspend the execution and delivery of the patent until further advised by the 
Secretary. 

December term, 1865, the Supreme Court decided the case on its merits, and reversed 
the decision of the district court and directed it to dismiss the petition. United States vs. 
Gomez, (3 Wall., 752.) 

April 18, 1867, the local officers in California were instructed to suspend all action 
affecting title to the Panoche Grande until the matter should be disposed of by Congress. 

October 5, 1868, McGarrahan presented to the Secretary of the Interior a petition ask- 
ing for the benefits of the seventh section of the act of July 23, 1866, (14 Stats., 219.) 
This seventh section provided that persons who, in good faith and for a valuable consid- 
eration, had purchased lands of Mexican grantees or assigns, which grants had subse- 
quently been rejected or excluded on final survey, and had used, improved, and con- 
tinued in the actual possession of the same according to the terms of the original pur- 
chase, and where there was no valid adverse title, (except of the United States,) that 
such persons might purchase the lands of the United States at the minimum price: Pro- 
vided, That such right to purchase should not extend to lands containing mines of 
gold, silver, copper, or cinnabar. 

October 27, 1868, he asked tiiat such portions of the Panoche Grande as did not con- 
tain “ mines of gold, silver, or cinnabar,” might be patented to him upon his paying the 
minimum price under said seventh section. 

August 14, 1868, Secretary Browning declined to express any opinion upon the legal 
question made by these memorials as the matter was then pending before Congress. 

This question does not appear to have been determined by the Department. Secre- 
tary Cox, in his letter to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, of August 13, 1870, 
(vol. 12, page 269,) refers to it as though it had been determined by the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Secretary vs. McGarrahan, (9 Wall., 298.) 

The court say in that case the petition was defective in not showing on its face that 
the lands did not contain “ gold, silver, copper, or cinnabar.” 

And again, “his application to be allowed to purchase the land was made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and he was as much bound to prove that the land did not con- 
tain mines of the description mentioned as he was to show that his purchase of the 
donee of the tract was made in good faith and for a valuable consideration, as’ he was 
not entitled toa patent if the lands contained mines of gold, silver, copper, or cinnabar, 
any more than if he had made the purchase in bad faith and without consideration.” 

The Secretary, in his letter of August 13, 1870, virtually disposes of the McGarrahan 
case, and adversely to him, and directs the Commissioner to take up the application of 
the New Idria Mining Company and pass upon it. 

There is found recorded in vol. 4, pages 312 to 321, inclusive, of private land grants in 
California, now in the General Land Office, a patent to William McGarrahan for Panoche 
Grande. It concludes as follows: 

“In testimony whereof, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, have 
caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the General Land Office to be 
hereunto affixed. 

“Given under my hand at the city of Washington, this fourteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

“By the President: 

[ SEAL. ] “ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

“WwW. O. STODDARD, Secretary. 


(rp 


By 


? 
Acting Recorder of the General Land Office.” 


The record is marked ‘‘ Ex’d” for examined. 

There is a pencil mark over the following words in the attesting clause and signa- 
tures, to wit, “fourteenth,” ‘ March,” “sixty-three,” ‘ eighty-seventh,” “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” ‘‘ W. O. Stoddard,” and “ acting.” This mark is now quite indistinct. 

There is in pencil, at the left of the attesting clause, the words, “not signed.” These 
words are more distinct. 

On page 321, being the last page of this record, there is written thereon, in red ink, 
a certificate of which the following is a copy. 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ General Land Office, July 25, 1870. 


“This record, from pages 312 to 321, inclusive, was made in accordance with the cus- 
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F tom at the time, in anticipation of the original being submitted to the officers whose 


anty 3b is under the law to sign land-patents; but an order, dated March 13, 1863, 
aving been received from the Acting Secretary of the Interior to suspend the execu- 
tion and delivery of the patent, under the decision of the Department of the 4th 
March, 1863, until further advised in the case by the Secretary, the form of patent 
which had been prepared, and from which the aforesaid record was made, was not sub- 
mitted for signature, and has never been dated, signed, nor delivered. _ 
aes oe : “JOS. S. WILSON, 

“ Commissioner. 


_“J,N. GrancEr, Recorder.” 
This certificate was made on the record, by reason of a letter from Secretary Cox, of 


_ which the following is a copy: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ Washington, D. C., July 15, 1870. 


“Sir: I have received your letter of the 13th instant, in relation to the application, 


dated the 11th instant, of George W. McGill, as attorney for William McGarrahan, for a 


certified copy of the record of the Panoche Grande patent. You inform me that the 
patent was never signed by the President’s secretary to sign iand-patents, or counter- 
signed by the recorder of the General Land Office, and that the seal of your office was 
qever affixed thereto. 

“ As the record is, in your opinion, incomplete, wanting the name of the recorder or 
acting recorder, you request the ruling of the Department as to whether the copy should 
be furnished, in view of the provisions of the act of July 2, 1864, entitled ‘An act 
prosoribing the terms on which exemplifications shall be furnished by the General Land 

ce. 

“You send me the original instrument and the proposed form of certificate to be at- 
tached to the copy asked for, in case such copy should be furnished. 

“Your statement is fully established by an inspection of the instrument, and con- 
forms to the evidence which the files of this Department furnish on thesubject. I 
perceive that, by a letter of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, of March 13, 1863, 
your office was directed to suspend the ‘ execution and delivery of the patent until fur- 
ther advised in the case by the Secretary.’ No subsequent order or direction in conflict 
therewith appears. The instrument was never perfected in the mode required by law, 
and it was in its incomplete state improperly admitted to record. It cannot be con- 
sidered a patent in the legalsense of theterm. A paper writing, purporting to convey 
lands in fee, if never signed, sealed, and delivered, is not a deed, nor is it effectual to 
pass the title to the land therein described. : 

“You informed me in our personal interview that it had been the practice to record 
these inchoate and unperfected patents, including the name of the President’s secre- 
tary, before he signed them; and that when they were subsequently so signed, the 
countersigning by the recorder of the General Land Office was afterward affixed to 
the instrument, and a corresponding change made in the record. I deem the practice 


‘to be an objectionable one, and you will give the requisite directions to the Recorder 


to discontinue it. The instrument should not be recorded until it isin all respects 
complete and ready for transmission to the party who is thereunto entitled. In every 
instance where record has been made of an uncompleted instrument, in anticipation of 
the due execution of it, and the original is in your office, unsigned and unsealed, you will 
write across the record, in red ink and in legible characters, a statement of the facts, 
attested by your signature, and countersigned by the recorder of the General Land 
Office, and this statement should appear in the transcript or exemplification of the 
record of the instrument which you deliver. 

“Under the circumstances of this case I have no objection to your giving the re- 
quested copy, attaching a certificate in the form presented to me, upon the applicant’s 
complying in other respects with the statute and regulations of your office. The 
papers accompanying your letters are herewith returned. 

*Y am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
cod: W.COXS 
Secretary. 
“Hon. Jos. 8. WILSON, 
“ Commissioner General Land Office.” 

There is also in the Land Office what purports to be the original patent. It corre- 
sponds in all respects with the record, except that it is unsigned by either the Presi- 
dent or Recorder, as the following words in the attesting clause, to wit, “fourteenth,” 
“March,” “sixty-three,’ in pencil, and has no pencil-marks drawn over any words, 
and does not contain the words “ not signed,” (which in the record are in pencil,) and 
does not contain the word “ Acting,” preceding the word Recorder. 

Joseph §. Wilson, who signed the certificate of July 25, 1870, as Commissioner, was 
not Commissioner on the 14th of March, 1863, nor was J. N. Granger then Recorder of 
the General Land Office. Both. of these parties have testified before the Judiciary 
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Committee of the House of Representatives that they had no personal knowled 
the subject, and did not know that the statements of their certificate of J uly a 
were true, and the testimony of other parties connected with the Land Office h. 3 beer 
taken before the same committee for the purpose of showing how it was that the © 
record came te be made before the patent had been executed, and that in point of fa ot 
the patent never was executed. ; : oe 

June 15, 1871, McGarrahan presented to the Secretary of the Interior a petition © 
reciting the history of the patent as recorded, and alleging that the patent was_ 
executed and recorded, and that “Secretary Cox ordered that the record of my (his) 
patent be destroyed, which was accordingly done on the 25th of July, 1870,” and he 
asks that the Secretary “will be pleased to advise the President to order the restora- 
tion of the record of my (his) patent upon the records of the Land Office to the same — 
condition in which it was placed by the decision of President Lincoln, and Secretaries — 
Smith ang Usher, and to remove the unauthorized and illegal erasures made on it by 
direction of Mr. Cox, and that an exemplified copy of this unmutilated record be 
delivered to me (him.”) : 

I have given thus briefly the entire history of this case, except the action of Con- 
gress, and will now proceed to state the conclusions to which I have arrived. 

The eighth section of the act of April 25, 1812, (2 Stats., 717,) provided that “all - 
patents issuing from the said office shall be issued in the name of the United States 
and under the seal of the said office, and be signed by the President of the Unitetl 
States, and countersigned by the Commissioner of the said office, and shall be recorded 
in the said office in books to be kept for the purpose.” ee 

The duty of countersigning was afterwards imposed upon the Recorder instead of 
the Commissioner. (5 Stats., 417.) © 

It was the legal duty of the Commissioner to record all patents that had been 
issued under the seal of his office, signed by the President, and from the fact of. such 
record the law presumes that the patent had been duly signed by the President. 

In The United States vs. Dandrige, (12 Wheat., 69,) the Supreme Court said: “ By the 
general rifles of evidence presumptions are continually made in cases of private per- 
sons of acts even of the most solemn nature, when these acts are the natural results or 
necessary accompaniment of other circumstances. In aid of thissalutary principle the 
law itself, for the purpose of strengthening the infirmity of evidence and upholding 
transactions intimately connected with the public peace, and the security of private 
property, indulges its own presumptions. It presumes that every man in his private 
and official character does his duty until the contrary is proved; it will presume that 
all things are rightly done, unless the circumstances overturn this presumption accord- 
ing to the maxim omnia presumuntur rite et solemniter esse acta donec probitur in contrarium. 
Thus it will presume that a man acting in a public office has been rightly appointed ; 
that entries found in public books have been made by the proper officer ; that upon 
proof of title, matters collateral to that title shall be deemed to have been done. The 
books on evidence abound with instances of this kind.” 

In accordance with this settled rule the presumption is that the patent was duly 
signed. But it is only a presumption, and may be overcome by proof. 

In Lea vs. Polk County Copper Company, (21 Howard, 494,) the facts were these: 

A patent from the State of Tennessee had issued to William Park Lea. It was signed 
by the governor, countersigned by the secretary of state, and sealed with the great 
seal of the State. As originally filled out before signature, it was in the name of Wil- 
liam P. Lea, and was altered to William Park Lea by adding the letters “ark” to the 
P. This was done by the register of the land office, whose duty it was to prepare the 
patent for the signatures of the governor and secretary. : 

There was a William Pinkney Lea, and he and William Park Lea wrote their names 
William P. Lea, the former always, and the latter generally, although he sometimes 
signed William Park Lea. Both had entered lands, and the register added the letters 
“ark” to distinguish between them. It was claimed that William Pinkney Lea was 
the party whose name should have been in the patent. The court, in disposing of the 
case, said : “ Then the presumption comes in that, as a public officer, the register did his 
duty, and he who impeaches the act as illegal must prove the allegation. Ou this assump- 
tion the register filled up the patent, as it is now found, before the governor signed it, 
and the seal of the State was attached; that is to say, when the patent bears date. 
Then, again, all the incipient steps authorizing the register to issue the grant, the goy- 
ernor to sign it, and the secretary to attach the great seal, are presumed as having been 
regular; nor was the purchaser required to look behind the patent.” (Baywell vs. 
Broderick, 13 Pet., 448.) 

This case is a clear admission by the Supreme Court that the actual facts in reference 
to a patent may be shown, and that, if necessary, the record may be contradicted and 
corrected, But how, and by whom? Shail it be in the Department where it originated, 
or must it be in court? Obviously, when the patent has not been delivered, it would be 
much more convenient, and certainly more expeditious, less expensive, and equally 
safe, to have the correction made in the Department, and under the supervision and 
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e may not have personal knowledge on the subject ? 


his charge, and it is proper for him to rely on their statements, when he knows that 
they are credible and worthy persons. In so grave a matter as altering the record of 
a patent, he should act with extreme caution, and after diligent inquiry. 

” Tn the case now under consideration Secretary Cox has acted upon evidence that was 


~ In view of these authorities, if I differed with Secretary Cox as to the weight of the 
_ evidence, I should not feel justified ia advising a reversal by you of what he had done; 
Dut I do not differ with him. In my opinion, after careful examination of all the light 
now shed upon the question, the patent for Panoche Grande was not executed by the Presi- 
dent. Entertaining these views, I must advise adversely to the prayer of McGarrahan. 


Very respectfully, Ww. H. SMITH 
. . . ? 


Assistant Attorney General. 
Hon. C. DELANO, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1871. 


Sm: I have examined the application of the New Idria Mining Company for the 
issuing of a patent for 480 acres of mineral lands in California, and am of opinion that 
the same should be rejected. 

Some of the necessary steps in the case were taken in direct violation of the orders 
of the proper officer in the Interior Department. 

The evidence is defective in not showing that the proper notice and diagram were 
posted up on the premises, and in not identifying the claims alleged in the petition 
and advertisement. 

There is no sufficient proof of the citizenship of the claimants, and the amount of 
land claimed exceeds that authorized by law. 

I inclose a copy of the opinion of Assistant Attorney General Smith in the case. I 
concur with him in the conclusion that the claim should be rejected. You will take 
the proper steps to carry this decision into effect. 

The papers transmitted with your letter of 17th September, 1870, are herewith 
returned. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
B. R. COWEN, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 21, 1871. 

Sir: I have examined with care the application of the New Idria Mining Company 
for the issuing of a patent for 480 acres of mineral lands in townships seventeen and 
eighteen south, range twelve east, Mount Diablo meridian, California. This company 
was incorporated on the 25th of January, 1858, under a general law of the State of 
California, with a capital stock of $23,000, divided into one hundred and fifteen shares, 
among eleven shareholders. It was to continue fifty years, have its principal place of 
business at San Francisco, and be governed by a board of five trustees. It filed its 
application and diagram in the local land office on the 6th day of February, 1867. The 
application alleged that the New Idria Mining Company Was the owner of the mining 
claim known as the New Idria, situate in the San Carlos district, Fresno county, Cali- 
fornia; that it claimed a vein or lode of cinnabar and other minerals, and had occupied 
and improved the same under the names of the Molina, San Carlos, and New Idria mines. 


{ce on atid WOR Se ‘ 
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7.1858, 


Sec. 6. 


Thecompany published, in the Monterey Gazette, a notice for ninety days, commencing 
on the 8thof February, 1867, and ending on the 16th of May, 1867, of which the folowing | 
is a copy; : ty" 


“U.S. Lanp Orricr, San Francisco, February 1, 1867. 
“Whereas the companies known as the Morning Star, the New Idria, and the Vic- 
torina, claiming certain mineral veins or lodes ane lands in townships Nos. 17 and 18 
south, and Sange No. 12 east, Mount Diablo meridian, included in the San Francisco 
U.S. land district, (the bounds and extent of said land claims being fully set forth in 
the notices and on the claim itself,) has this day filod in the U. S. land office for this dis- 
trict a declaratory statement, with accompanying diagram of the claim, declaring 
therein the intention of said companies to mine for cinnebar and other minerals, and 
apply for a U.S. patent for the lodes and land land claimed ; itis hereby ordered that 
the annexed notices be published for ninety days in the Monterey Gazette, a newspa-— 
per published at Monterey, in the State of California. 
“Given under my hand this 1st day of February, 1867. 


“JAS. W. SHANKLIN, 
“Feb. 8-3m.” ot dy “ Register. 


. 
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OHA 2 : 4 “ NOTICE. 


“The undersigned give notice that they intend to apply for a patent for the vein or 
lode set forth in the diagram and notice posted on the claim, and filed in the U. §. 
land office, San Francisco, called. the Morning Star, situated in the San Carlos dis- 
trict, county of Fresno, State of California. 


“Dated this 1st day of February, 1367. dete Whew IDRIA MINING CO 
a, le 

“By WM. H. L. BARNES, : 

“Feb. 8-3m.” “¢ President. 


“ NOTICE. 


“The undersigned give notice that they intend to apply fora patent for the vein or 
lode set forth in the diagram and notice posted on the claim, and filed in the U. 8. 
land office, San Francisco, called the Victorina, situated in the San Carlos district, 
county of Fresno, State of California. 

“Dated this 1st day ot February, 1867. 

“THE NEW IDRIA MINING CO., 
“By WM. H. L. BARNES, 
“Feb. 83m.” “ President. 


“ NOTICE. 


“The undersigned give notice that they intend to apply for a patent for the vein or 
lode set forth in the diagram and notice posted on the claim, and filed in the U. S. 
land office, San Francisco, called the New Idria, situated in the San Carlos district, 
county of Fresno, State of California. 

“Dated this 1st day of February, 1855. (?) 

“THE NEW IDRIA MINING CO., 
“By WM. H. L. BARNES, 
“Feb. 8-3m.” “ President. 


A notice and diagram were posted on the claim for ninety days, but what that 
notice and diagram were, and when the ninety days commenced, is not shown in 
the case. 

The survey was made on the 6th and 7th days of June, 1867, by James T. Stratton, 
United States deputy surveyor, and approved by L. Upson, surveyor general of Cali- 
fornia, on the 22d day of June, 1868. 

The papers in the case were forwarded by the register to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office on the 29th of July, 13868, and received by him on the 12th of 
August, 1868. Among these papers was a certified copy of the local laws, adopted by 
the miners of the San Carlos district on the 4th of December, 1854, by which it was 
provided that a discoverer of quicksilver or silver mines should be entitled to 160 
acres, to be so located that the mine or vein should be situate on the same. 

Having made this preliminary statement, I will proceed to consider the questions 
which arise in the case, some of which are purely technical, and others are substantial 
and important, and affect the merits. 

1. It appears from the papers on file that the clerk of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, on the Ist of April, 1867, transmitted to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office a joint resolution (H. R. 45) directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to “withhold the issuing of any patent, and to permit no proceedings 
in his Department affecting the title to the tract of land known as the Rancho Panoche 
Grande, in the counties of Monterey and Fresno, in California, until the claim thereto 
now pending in Congress shall have been disposed of.” 

On the 18th of April, 1867, the surveyor general of California and the register and 
receiver of the proper district were instructed, as suggested by said joint resolution, 
and these instructions were repeated May 23, 1857, February 1, 1853, and August 17, 
1868, 

The New Idria Mining Company was advised of these instructions, and yet, notwith- 
standing the same, at the request and at the instigation of the company, the surveyor 
general caused the premises to be surveyed on the 6th and 7th days of June, 1857, and 
approved the plat thereof on the 22d of June, 1868, and the register forwarded the case 
to the office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office oa the 29th of July, 1853, 
although the aforesaid instructions were still in force and had never been reversed. 
Their action seems to have been in accordance with an opinion given by Delos Lake, 
esq., then United States district attorney of California. They were not officers under 
the district attorney, but were officers under the superintendence of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The acts that were thus done against the express direction of the proper 
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officer were material steps in making out the claim of the New Idria Co: 
land in question, and I submit that to approve of them now as 
would be a species of self-stultification not complimentary to the Interior 
and not calculated to promote the just administration of the public 
subordinate officers. : . : pare hal 
2. There is no evidence that a proper notice or diagram was po 
The affidavits that have been filed do not describe the notice or dia n, and ¢ 
state when they were posted up. Whether they were sufficient in law or no! 
unable to say. The applicant should have proved just what the notice and 4 
were, and when they were posted on the claim. The third section of > act o 
1866, requires that such notice and diagram shall be posted in a conspi ) 
‘the claim. As the method of acquiring mineral lands is a special statutory 
the statute should be carefully followed. “ 
__3. The notice published in the Monterey Gazette describes the companies 
making the application asthe Morning Star, the New Idria, and the Victorina, 
the New Idria Mining Company, in their application, describe them as the Mc 
San Carlos, and the New Idria. Now it may be that the Morning Starand the f 
are identical, and that the San Carlos and the Victorina are identical, but if they 
there is no proof of the fact on file in this case. The published notice should agree 


description with the application, and if it does not, the applicant has failed to comply 


with the statute. 


4. The second section of the act of July 26, 1866, reads as follows: nie 


“That whenever any person or association of persons claim a vein or lode of quartz, ae 
or other rock in place, bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, or copper, having previously — 


occupied and improved the same according to the local customs or rules of miners in 
the district where the same is situated, and having expended in actual labor and im- 
provements thereon an amount of not less than $1,000, and in regard to whose pos. 3310 
there is no controversy or opposing claim, it shall and may be lawful for said claimant or 
association of claimants to file in the local land office a diagram of the Same, SO ex- 
tended laterally or otherwise as to conform to the local laws, customs, and rules of 
miners, and to enter such tract and receive a patent therefor, granting such mine, 
together with the right to follow such vein or lode with its dips, angles, and variations, 
to any depth, although it may enter the land adjoining, which land adjoining shall be 
sold subject to this condition.” 

It will thus be seen that the “vein or lode of quartz, or other rock in place, bearin 
gold, silver, cinnabar, (quicksilver, ) or copper, to which a patent can be obtained, is 
one which has been previously occupied and improved according to the local customs 
or rules of miners in the district where the same is situated, and on which not less 
than $1,000 have been expended in actual labor and improvements, and also one “in 
regard to whose possession there is no controversy or opposing claim.” 

Congress had the power to make such qualifications in granting mineral lands as it 
saw fit. It chose to say that no such lands should be patented unless they were those 
that were free from all questions relating to the possession. Not content with saying 
that the possession should be free from controversy which might imply active assertion 


of right by proceedings in court or otherwise, it did say that the mines shall be free. 


from all opposing claims. That is to Say, no patent shall issue for any mineral lands 


about which any one, other than the petitioner, asserts any right of possession, and all ' 


controversy must relate to possession, for title is in the Government, and therefore can- 
not be in question. Stronger language could not well be used. 

If we look into the history of these New Idria mines, we shall find that there has been 
a continuous, persistent, and bitter contest in regard to them from the outset, and up to 
the present time. William McGarrahan has sought by suitsin ejectment, and other- 
wise, and by congressional action, to possess himself of these identical premises. He 
is now before your Department, and has been for the last ten years. 

If this second section were the only provision on this subject, I should entertain no 
doubt but that this controversy and opposing claim of McGarrahan was fatal to the 
application now made. But it may be, in view of the provisions of the third section, 
relating to an “ adverse claim,” and the manner of presenting it, that the true mean- 
ing of the second section is, that there must be no controversy or opposing claim at the 
time of the final hearing and the issuing of patent. If this be the true construction, and 
Iam inclined to think it is, it may be that this objection is not well taken, as I under- 
stand the McGarrahan claim has been virtually rejected by your Department. At all 
events the question is not free from doubt. 

5. The first section of the act of July 26, 1866, provides, “That the mineral lands 
of the public domain, both surveyed and unsurveyed, are hereby declared to be free 
and open to exploration and occupation by all citizens of the United States, and those 
who had declared their intention to become citizens, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law, and subject also to the local customs or rules of miners in the 
several mining districts, so far as the same may not be in conflict with the laws of the 
United States.” In other words, the only parties entitled to the benefits of this act are 
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fed States, and those who have declared their intention to become 
spinion none other are so entitled. In the present case there is no 
of the original parties who located these mines, or either of them, or 
nbsequent owners who have conveyed to the New Idria Mining Com- 
r citizens of the United ‘States, or had declared their intention to become 
here any proof that any of the persons who were incorporated as the 
ming Company ever were such citizens or persons. The only item of 
s upon this point is the evidence that this company is an incorporated 
der the laws of California. It is claimed that by reason of such incorpor- 
s a citizen of California, and therefore of the United States. From sucha 


4 


neral lands within its territory belong to the United States. Congress has 


Cong. Globe, part 2, p. 1362.) 

The Felch bill, introduced at the same session, contained the same clause. 

The act of July 26, 1866, expressly so provides. Otherwise it would be in the power 

of foreigners, who might be inimical to the well-being and prosperity of the Govern- 
ment, to absorb the entire mineral wealth of the country, and turn this vast engine 
age its true interests. 
“To my mind it is clear that the privileges of exploring and occupying, and the privi- 
lege of entering the land thus explored and occupied, is given to citizens, and those who 
have declared their intent, and to them alone. J cannot confine this privilege, as some 
have done, to the first section. This view is strengthened by looking at the intent of 
Congress as shown in its enactments in regard to the public lands. The pre-emption 
act is limited,in terms to “every person being the head of a family, or widow, or sin- 
gle man over the age of twenty-one years, and being a citizen of the United States or hav- 
a | his declaration of intention to become a citizen as required by the naturalization 
laws.” (Act of September 4, 1841, sec. 1, 5 Stat., 455.) 

The language in the homestead act is almost identical. (Act of May 20, 1862, 12 
Stat., 392.) Is it to be supposed that Congress, when it has been so particular to limit 
the right of acquiring the public lands, not mineral, to citizens and those who have 
declared their intention, would, when it came to dispose of the most valuable of all 
public lands—the mineral lands—give them to anybody and everybody whether citi- 
zens or not? The idea is preposterous, and an interpretation of the section which gives 
such results should certainly be rejected. 

The question recurs, is a corporation, created by the laws of the State of California, 
a citizen of the United States within the purview of this statute? 

Tt is somewhat difficult to give an exact definition of the word citizen. It is some- 
times said to be a person who, under the laws and Constitution of the United States, 
has a right to vote for representatives in Congress and other public officers, and also 
is qualified to fill offices in the gift of the people. (1 Bouv. Diet., 231.) This definition 
would exclude women and children. A citizen of the United States isa native born 
or naturalized person of either sex, who owes allegiance to, and is entitled to protec- 
tion from, the United States, or a person who is made a citizen by treaty stipulation 
or by constitutional or statutory law. 

A corporation, says Chief Justice Marshall, in Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 
4 Wheaton, p. 636, is “ an artificial being, invisible, intangible, and existing only in con- 
templation of law. Being the mere creature of law, it possesses only those properties 
which the charter of its creation confers upon if, either expressly or as incidental to its 
very existence. These are such as are supposed best calculated to effect the object for 
which it was created. Among the most important are immortality, and if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, individuality; properties by which a perpetual succession of 
many persons are considered as the same, and may act as the single individual. They 
enable a corporation to manage its own affairs without the perplexing intricacies, the 
hazardous and endless necessity of perpetual conveyance for the purpose of transmit- 
ting it from hand to hand. It is chiefly for the purpose of clothing bodies of men in 
succession with these qualities and capacities, that corporations were invented and are 
in use. 

From the above it is apparent that in general the terms, citizen and corporation, are 
distinct and have widely different signification. 
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There has grown up in the United States courts a rule which treats a corporati, 


» 266 
State, may sue a citizen of another State inthe circuit court of the United States 


in transacting their joint concerns, may use a legal name, they must be excluded from 
the courts of the Union.” ; 

The court held that the corporation could sue and be sued if all its stockholders were 
citizens of the State where the suit Was pending. The same principle was afterward 
decided in the Commercial Bank of Vicksburg vs. Slocum et al. (14 Pet., 60.) 

The Supreme Court, in Louisville Railroad Company vs, Letson, (2 How., 550,) went 
a step further, and held that a citizen of one State can sue a corporation which has 
been created by and transacts its business in another State where the suit was brought, 


State.” 

And again: “ We confess our inability to reconcile these qualities of a corporation— 
residents, habitancy, and individuality—with the doctrine that a corporation aggregate 
cannot be a citizen for the purposes of a suit in the courts of the United States, unless in con- 
Sequence of a residence of all the corporates being of the State in which the suit is 
brought.” 

In Marshal vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, (16 How., 327,) Judge Grier 
said: “A corporation, it is said, is an artificial person, a mere legal entity, invisible 
and intangible. This is, no doubt, metaphysically true in a certain sense. The infer- 
ence, also, that such an artificial entity cannot be a citizen, is a logical conclusion from 
the premises which cannot be denied. But a citizen who has made a contract, and has 
a ‘controversy’ with a corporation may also say, with equal truth, that he did not deal 
with a mere metaphysical abstraction, but with natural persons; that his writ has not 
been served on an imaginary entity, but on men and citizens; and that his contract 
was made with them as the legal representatives of numerous unknown associates or 
secret and dormant partners.” 

In Covington Drawbridge Company vs. Shepherd, (20 How., 233,) Chief Justice Taney 
aid: “In the case of Lafayette Insurance Company vs. French, the declaration stated 
hat the corportion itself was a citizen. Now, no one, we presume, ever supposed that 

the artificial being created by an act of incorporation could be a citizen of a State in 
the sense in which that word is used in the Constitution of the United States, and the 
averment was rejected because the matter averred was ‘ simply impossible? ” 

I have cited these passages for the purpose of showing how the judicial mind has 
treated this question, and how uniformly it has been held that the quality of citizen- 
ship was given to a corporation from the necessity of the case, and for the purpose of 
allowing it to sue and be sued, and for that alone, and that a corporation was in no 
sense a citizen within the meaning of that term as used in the Constitution or in the 
laws relating to the public lands. 

If a corporation is a citizen within the meaning of the act of 1855, then foreigners, 
for example, the Chinese, may flood this country, organize themselves irto corpora- 
tions—a thing that is easily done under general laws—and absorb every acre of its 
mineral lands. A construction that leads to such consequences does not commend 
itself to my mind. I am of opinion that the New Idria Mining Company have not 
shown such citizenship as entitles them to a patent. 

._ 6. The fourth section of the act of July, 1866, is in these words: « That when such 
location and entry of a mine shall be upon unsurveyed lands, it shall and may be law- 
ful, after the extension thereto of the public surveys, to adjust the surveys to the limits 
of the premises according to the location and possession and plat aforesaid, and the 
surveyor general may, in extending the Surveys, vary the same from a rectangular 
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form to suit the circumstances of the country and the local rules, laws, and customs of 
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‘miners: Provided, That no location hereafter made shall exceed two hundred feet in 
length along the vein for each location, with an additional claim for discovery to the 
discoverer of the lode, with the right to follow such vein to any depth, with all its dips, 
variations, and angles, together with a reasonable quantity of surface for the conve- 
nient working of the same as fixed by local rules: And provided, further, That no person 
may make more than one location on the same lode, and not more than three thousand 
feet shall be taken in any one claim by any association of persons.” 

- The last proviso of this section limits the quantity of land that can be appropriated 


by any one association to three thousand feet. 

It is true that under the local rules adopted for the San Carlos district, in 1854, a 
person was allowed to take up 160 acres, but that rule must give way to a statutory 
one which conflicts with it. This is carefully provided for in the first section. It 
declares that the mineral lands may be occupied “ subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law, and subject also to the local customs or rules of miners in the several 
mining districts so far as the same may not conflict with the laws of the United States.” 

Now, the local law says that in mining for cinnabar, the miner may appropriate 160 
acres. The statute of the United States says that “not more than three thousand feet 
shall be taken in any one claim, by an association of persons.” The statute must con- 
trol. 

‘The New Idria Mining Company claim to be the assignees of three different associa- 
tions—the Molino, the San Carlos, and the New Idria. 

The Molino mine was located March 21, 1854, by R. Repa, J osé D. Molina, H. F. Pitts, 
and William Mulin. The lands claimed are described as follows: “Situated in the 
county of Mariposa, State of California, and inclosed within the following limits: Begin- 
ning one mile and a half northeast of the Aurora Silv2r mine, at a stake marked A, 
No. 1; thence south 200 yards, to a stake marked B, No. 2; thence west 300 yards, 
across an arroyo to a tree marked C, No. 3; thence north 210 yards, to a stake marked 
D, No. 4; thence east 300 yards, across the above-mentioned arroyo to the point of 
beginning.” This would give an area of 12.38 acres. The interest of all these parties 
has been duly conveyed to the New Idria Mining Company. 

The San Carlos mine was located November 22, 1854, by H. F. Pitts, P. Collins, T. 
Smith, James Preffo, T. M. Murales, R. B. Hampton, D. W. Gomez, John Young, A. 
Pollard, and H. G. Balenger. The lands claimed are described as follows: “ Situated 
in the county of Mariposa, and State of California, and inclosed within the following 
limits: Beginning two miles south of the Aurora Silver mine, at a stake marked X ; 
thence east to a stake marked B, 230 yards; thence southeast 500 yards to a stake 
marked D; thence southwest 230 yards to the point of beginning.” This would 
give an area of 28.76 acres. These parties have conveyed to the New Idria Mining 
Company. 

The New Idria mine was located December 13, 1854, by H. ¥. Pitts, P. Collins, and 
H. G. Ballenger. In their declaration of location they say that “they claim by right 
of discovery, as well as by right of possession, for a long time past, the quicksilver 
mine which, as subdivided, is known as the ‘New Idria,’ ‘ Molino, and ‘ San Carlos,’ 
quicksilver mines, being bounded as follows: Beginning on the southeastern slope of 
Mount Carlos, county aforesaid, at a stake and stones erected there fora boundary, and 
marked as per subjoined plat of survey, No. 1; thence running N. 5° E. 15 chains to a 
stake and stones, No.2; thence at right angles N. 45° W. 220 chains to a stake and 
stones, No. 3; thence at right angles S. 45° W. 30 chains to a stake and stones, No. 4 ; 
thence at right angles S. 45° E. 220 chains to a stake and stones, No.5; thence at right 
angles N. 45° E. 15 chains, to the place of beginning.” This would give an area of 660 
acres. These parties have conveyed to the New Idria Mining Company. 

Granting that associations may assign, and that the assignee may hold to the same 
extent that the several assignors might, and this company would now be entitled to 
hold not exceeding nine thousand feet inlength. Neither the Molina nor the San 
Carlos ever located on or claimed 160 acres. The Molino’s location only covered a tract 
200 by 300 yards, and amounting to a little over 12 acres; and the San Carlos, a strip 
230 by 500 yards, and amounting to a little over 28 acres. 

The New Idria claimed to locate a large tract of some 660 acres, covering both of the 
other companies. It does not appear that either the Molino or San Carlos ever claimed 
or took any steps towards securing any more land than they actually located. 

The New Idria now claim 480 acres, being 160 acres for each of the three associa- 
tions that have assigned to them. In view of the express terms of the statute, Ido 
not see how they can make good any such claim. Congress certainly did not intend 
to provide that all new claims originating after the passage of the act should be lim- 
ited to the three thousand feet for each association, but that all claims originating 
before its passage should be entitled to 160 acres for each association. That would be 
offering a reward to those who had become trespassers, and were liable to prosecution, 
and discriminating in their favor as against those who had in all respects complied 
with the law. 

This case has been pending many years and has been represented by eminent coun- 
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sel, and it is safe to say has been presented as favorably for the company as the facts : 


will allow. é He eee nite" 
I must advise adversely to the issuing of a patent as claimed. ; + 99 nh 
Very respectfully, ee 
W. H. SMITH, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Hon. C. Deano, vores 
Secretary of Interior. re 


- DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, a 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1871. 
Simm: I have eonsidered your application of 15th June last, requesting me to advise 
. the President to direct that the certificate should be erased and canceled which had 

been written by order of Secretary Cox across the last page of the General Land Office 
record of the patent for the premises:called “ Panoche Grande.” I must decline to 
grant your request. In my opinion the Secretary of the Interior has power to correct 
the record of a patent at any time before its delivery, and perhaps afterward, so as to 
make it correspond with the facts; this power is not limited to cases of which he has 
personal knowledge, but he may act upon the statements and evidence of his trusted 
subordinates, and upon matters that took place before he became Secretary. ; 

Secretary Cox having acted upon the subject now before me, I regard his action as 
conclusive and beyond my power of revision or reversal, éven though I should differ 
with him as to the facts. be 

But I do not differ with him. I think the weight of the evidence shows that the 
patent was not executed by the President. 

I inclose a copy of the opinion of Assistant Attorney General Smith, on the subject, 
and agree with him in the conclusions at which he arrived. 

Very respectfully, 
B.R. COWEN, 
Acting Secretary. 
Wm. McGarranan, Esq. - 


Private land claims in New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and territory other 
than California, acquired under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and the 
Gadsden purchase. 


Special attention is invited to the subject of Spanish and Mexican land 
titles in that part of the national domain acquired by the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo and the Gadsden purchase, not embraced in California. 

The act of Congress approved July 22, 1854, (Stats., vol. 10, p. 308,} 
devolved upon the surveyor general of New Mexico the duty of exam- 
ining and deciding upon the validity of private land claims in that terri- 
tory, and provided that his decisions should be su bmitted to Congress for 
final action in the way of confirmation or rejection. The provisions of 
law in that respect were extended to Colorado Territory by the seven- 
teenth section of the act of February 28, 1861, (Stats., vol. 12, p. 176.) 
The statutory requirements and the Surveyor general’s powers and 
duties thereunder are shown in the subjoined instructions from this office, 
dated August 21, 1854, as approved by the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, August 25, 1854. 

In this region there are reported to be quite a number of private land 
claims resting upon titles which had their inception under the former 
government, few of which have been adjusted. . In 1860 the surveyor 
general of New Mexico reported that there were then on his docket 
over one thousand claims to be examined and decided on as soon as they 
could be taken up, and that justice to the claimants demanded that their 
claims should be acted upon at the earliest moment; but a vigorous pros- 
ecution of this branch of his duties would retard the execution of public 
and private surveys and interfere materially with the dispatch of other 
official duties pressing upon him. From the report of the surveyor gen- 
eral of New Mexico for the current year, it appears that only fifty-five 
claims of this kind have been acted upon, and he believes that a much 
largerjnumber remain to be filed. 


vs) Cum Pe 
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It will be observed that the act of July 22, 1854, before referred to, 

‘makes provision only for the adjustment of claims arising under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, but does not provide for the set- 
| tlement of such as fall within the limits of the treaty of December 30, 
1853, with Mexico, (Stats., yol. 10, p. 1031,) commonly known as the Gads- 


den purchase, which embraces an important part of the Territory of New 
Mexico, and for the adjustment of claims in which authority of law 
should be given. . 
- It is submitted, however, that existing legislation in regard to these 
claims is very unsatisfactory both to the Government and to claimants, 
in proof of which it is only necessary to refer to reports of congressional 
committees and to frequent reports of the surveyor general of New 
Mexico and this office on the subject. ~ 

On May 28, 1858, Mr. Sandidge, from the House Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported as follows: , 


The Committee on Private Land Claims, to whom was referred a large mass of documenis rela- 
tive to private land claims in the Territory of New Mexico, instruct me to make the following 
report : he 


It appears that a number of these claims were before the Committee on Public Lands 
of the last Congress; but, from some cause, no action was taken thereon by the com- 
mittee, nor by Congress. These claims, with others, since forwarded by the surveyor 
general of the Territory, have received the most careful attention your committee 
could give them; but, in justice to the committee, I must say this examination has 
been confined entirely to what seemed to be the principal papers in each case ; having 
no time to scrutinize the evidence and the application as made by the surveyor general 
of the Spanish and Mexican laws and usages to each of them in detail. Nor will it 
ever be in the power hereafter of any committee of this House to make such an exami- 
nation as will be entirely satisfactory, should these claims be allowed to accumulate’ 
before Congress. It is now ten years since the-'Territory of New Mexico was acquired, 
and nearly four years since the surveyor generalof the Territory was authorized to exam- 
ine and report to us the private land claims of its people ; and although, protected, as is 
supposed by treaty, in the enjoyment of their property, no man in that Territory, with- 
out some action of Congress, can say that his title, however acquired, would hold 
against any claimant who might purchase his lands from the Government. Hereto- 
fore, and from the same cause which has embarrassed your committee, Congress has 
been compelled, in passing upon similar claims in Louisiana, Florida, and Missouri, to 
rely upon the report of the several boards of land commissioners, and to confirm or 
reject, by whole classes, as recommended by the commissioners. 

In view of such action, the people of New Mexico are not at all pleased to be com - 
pelled by law to submit their muniments of title to one man, whose fitness for survey- 
ing is not supposed to qualify him particularly for discharging the duties of a judge, 
and yet whose opinions are expected to control, to a ‘great extent, the final action of 
Congress upon their claims. Because of this, and that Congress, if it shall reserve the 
right to itself of passing judgment, must rely upon the report of an examining com- 
mission, your committee believed it very important that such a board should consist 
of at least three persons, whose recommendations, whether to Congress or a judicial 
tribunal, would be entitled to, and command, more respect than your committee or the 
House can award to the report of the surveyor general alone. 

But as Congress may not create such a board, and as it is due to the parties interested 
that the titles by which their lands are held should not be passed over to be settled by 
another generation, your committee have authorized me to report favorably (with one 
or two modifications) upon all the claims recommended for confirmation by the sur- 
veyor general; with the understanding that should the action of Congress conform to 
the views of the committee as to this board, the claims may be finally determined 
under the new law. 

But for the gross injustice to the people of New Mexico of delaying for an indefinite 
period action upon their claims, and the certainty that under existing arrangements 
Congress can never consider them under more favorable circumstances than at this 
time, your committee would not have been willing to report upon any of these indi- 
vidual claims for the reason first stated—want of time to examine fully, and the un- 
known quantity of land claimed by most of the parties. 

This last difficulty cannot be obviated without a survey of the lands, and that, it is 
presumed, will not be ordered by Congress in advance of a recognition of title. Of the 
fourteen claims proposed to be confirmed by the bill herewith reported, the area of but 
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five of them is either stated ‘or estimated. They are for one league, four leagues, five 

leagues, 7,600 acres, and about 20,000 acres. ios 4.) iii aera 
Whether the other claims embrace a less or greater amount is not and cannot be 

made known from the documentary evidence of title forwarded by the survey REAR; 

eral. . rhs} indian — 

_ The grant in each case refers to some stream, hill, mountain-top, valley, or other 

known natural object, for boundary. . Jit (A aie 


Attention has also been drawn to this matter in reports by my pre- 
decessors nearly every year since 1856, and in a communication recently — 
received from the governor of Colorado he reports as follows: = 


As nearly as can be ascertained, the following Mexican or Spanish land-grant claims 
are located wholly or in part in the Territory of Colorado: Vigil and St. Vrain, area 
claimed, 4,096,345 acres; Vigil and St. Vrain, area confirmed, 96,651 acres; Nolan, area 
confirmed, 48,8254 acres; Maria Baca, No. 4, area claimed, 100,000 acres; Sangre de 
Cristo, area claimed, 1,200,000 acres: Antonio, (not confirmed,) claimed, 2,500,000 acres ; 
Beaubien and Miranda, about 300,000 acres; making in all 8,342,8214 acres; to which | 
add the Ute Indian reservation, 19,077,120 acres, and the total comprises much more | 
than one-third of the whole area of the Territory of Colorado, all of which is rendered 
unavailable at present both to Government and people for purposes of sale and settle- 
ment. ; a ae 

In order to realize the magnitude of this unavailable land I call your attention to 
the fact that it comprises more acres than the whole of the State of Ohio, or than Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, and Maryland, com- 
bined. a Aa hss bart 

Should you seek a remedy for the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs, I would 
most respectfully recommend that the Secretary of the Interior, or Congress, compel 
the grantees of all these tracts, or their representatives, to definitely locate the area 
conceded them by the Commissioner of the General Land Office within some limited 
time. So soon as this is done all this land will be open to pre-emption and entry, and 
both the Government and the settlers will be largely benefited thereby. Some of these 
‘grants are already inhabited by several thousand settlers, or squatters, as they are 
called, who cannot secure Government patents for their claims, and who fear to make 
valuable improvements until these Mexican grantees locate the quantity of land 
awarded them by the decisions of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I sincerely believe that the interests of the General Government, and of our people, 
and the growth both of this Territory and New Mexico, will be subserved by the adop- 
tion of some policy which will enable emigrants who desire in good faith to settle upon. 
the public lands, to know where they can make their selections without fear of future 
disturbance by adverse claimants. This whole matter is becoming so serious a draw- 
back to the settlement of some portions of this Territory, that I feel it incumbent upon 
me to call the attention of your Department to the subject. 

It seems to me that, if practicable, the Ute reservation should be reduced in quan- 
tity, or at least the limits should be thoroughly defined by a public and official survey, 
marked by such monuments as will prevent future trespass upon the domain of the 
savages. 


Some of the claims heretofore confirmed by Congress and surveyed 
cover principalities in extent, the claimed limits of one such embracing 
by estimation more than two millions of acres. 

It is most important to the growth and prosperity of those Territories, 
to which settlement is being rapidly attracted by the extension of rail- 
roads, that a separation be made at the earliest possible period between 
the public lands and those claimed under foreign titles. 

}' In this way only can the settler know where to locate safely, so as not 
to intrude on the premises of others. ‘The want of such definitive ad- 
justment of the lines of public and private lands has already, in one 
instance, brought to notice by the governor of New Mexico, led to armed 
hostilities between settlers and employés of the grant claimants. 

It is respectfully suggested that the creation by Congress of a com- 

| mission similar to that instituted by the act of March 3, 1851, for 

| California, would best conduce to a speedy and just settlement of claims 

of this kind, and promote the rapid growth of those young and enter- 
prising Territories. 
Some of the acts of Congress heretofore passed confirming private | 
. 
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land claims in New Mexico do not provide for the issuing of patents for 
the claims thereby confirmed. It has been claimed that the second sec- 
tion of the act approved March 3, 1869, (Stats., vol. 15, page 342,) 
provides for the issuing of such evidences of title; but, upon presenta- 
tion of the question to the Department proper, it has been ruled that 
said section applies only to the claims confirmed by that act, and not 
to titles confirmed by previous acts. To relieve the matter from doubt, 
it is suggested that Congress be requested to pass an explanatory act or 
resolution construing said section. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE SURVEYOR GENERAL OF NEW MEXICO. 


GENERAL LAND Orricr, dugust 21, 1854. 


Sir: The eighth section of the act approved July 22 last for the establishment of 
the office of surveyor general in New Mexico declares as follows : 

“ Sno. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the surveyor general, 
under such instructions as may be given by the Secretary of the Interior, to ascertain 
the origin, nature, character, and extent of all claims to lands under the laws, usages, 
and customs of Spain and Mexico; and for this purpose may issue notices, summou 
witnesses, administer oaths, and do and perform all other necessary acts in the prem- 
ises. He shall make a full report on all such claims as originated before the cession 
of the territory to the United States by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of 1848, 
denoting the various grades of title, with his decision as to the validity or invalidity 
of each of the same under the laws, usages, and customs of the country before its ces- 
sion to the United States; and shall also make a report in regard to all pueblos exist- 
ing in the territory, showing the extent and locality of each, stating the number of 
inhabitants in the said pueblos respectively, and the nature of their titles to the land ; 
such report to be made according to the form which may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; which report shall be laid before Congress for such action therein 
as may be deemed just and proper, with a view to confirm bona fide grants, and give 
full effect to the treaty of 1848 between the Dnited States and Mexico; and until 
the final action of Congress on such claims, all lands shail be reserved from sale or 
other disposal by the Government, and shall not be subject to the donations granted 
by the previous provisions of this act.” 

The duty which this enactment devolves upon the surveyor general is highly import- 
ant and responsible. He has it in charge to prepare a faithful report of all the land- 
titles in New Mexico which had their origin before the United States succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the country, and the law contemplates such a report as will enable Con- 
gress to make a just and proper discrimination between such as are bona fide and should 
be confirmed, and such as are fraudulent, or otherwise destitute of merit, and ought to 
be rejected. 

The treaty of 1848 between the United States and Mexico (United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 9, page 922) expressly stipulates, in the eighth and ninth articles, for 
the security and protection of private property. The terms there employed, in this 
respect, are the same in substance as those used in the treaty of 1803, by which the 
French republic ceded the ancient province of Louisiana to the United States, and 
consequently, in the examination of foreign titles in New Mexico, you will have the 
aid of the enlightened decisions, and the principles therein developed, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the titles that were based upon the treaty of cession 
and the laws of Congress upon the subject. 

The security to private property for which the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo stipu- 
lates, is in accordance with the principles of public law as universally acknowledged 
by civilized nations. 

“The people change their allegiance; their relations to their ancient sovereign is 
dissolved, but their relations to each other, and their rights of property, remain undis- 
turbed.”—( United States vs. Perchinan, 7 Peters’s Reports.) 

In the case of the United States vs. Arredondo and others, (6 Peters’s Reports,) the 
Supreme Court declare that Congress “ have adopted, as the basis of all their acts, the 
principle that the law of the province in which the land is situated is the law which 
gives efficacy to the grant, and by which it is to be tested whether it was property at 
the time the treaties took effect.” 

Upon the same basis Congress has proceeded in the present act of legislation, which 
requires the surveyor general, under instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, 
to ascertain the origin, nature, character, and extent of all claims to land “under the 
laws, usages, and customs of Spain and Mexico ;” and arms the surveyor general with 
power for the purpose, by authorizing him to “ issue notices, summon witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths, and do and perform all other necessary acts in the premises.” 

dLO 
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The private land-titles in New Mexico are derived from the authorities of old Spain. 
as well as of Mexico. Aeog pl joie (ernie 
- Among the “necessary acts” contemplated by the law, and required of you, is that 
you shall— My + hE Rg aE 

Ist. Acquaint yourself with the land system of Spain, as applied to her ultramarine 
possessions, the general features of which are found—modified, of course, by local require- — 
ments and usages—in the former provinces and dependencies of that mouarchy on this _ 
continent. For this purpose you must examine the laws of Spain, the royal ordinances, 
decrees, and regulations as collected in White’s Recopilacion, two volumes. me The, |), 

By acts of Congress approved May 26, 1824, May 23, 1828, and June 17, 1844, (United 
States Statutes at Large, vol. 4, page 52, chap. 173; page 284, chap. 70; and vol. 5, 
page 676, chap. 95,) the United States district courts were opened for the examination and 
adjudication of foreign titles. Numerous cases on appeal under these laws, and other 
cases on writs of error, in which actions on ejectment in the courts below had been in- 
stituted, were brought before the Supreme Court of the United States, where the rights 
of property under inceptive and imperfect titles, which originated under the Spanish 
system, have been thoroughly examined and discussed with eminent ability. = 

For these.decisions I refer you to Peters’s and Howard’s reports of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Itis important you should carefully examine them 
in connection with the Spanish law, and the legislation of Congress on the subject, in 
order that you may understand and be able to apply the principles of the Spanish sys- 
tem, as understood and expounded by the authorities of our Government. ; ; 

2d. Upon your arrival at Santa Fé you will make application to the governor of the 
Territory for such of the archives as relate to the grants of land by the former author- 
ities of the country. You will see that they are kept in a place of security from fire, 
or other accidents, and that access is allowed only to land-owners, who may find it 
necessary to refer to their title records, and such references must be made under your 
eye, or that of a sworn employé of the Government. ; 

You will proceed at once to arrange and classify the papers in the order of date, and 
have them properly and substantially bound. Yon will then have schedule (marked 1) 
of them made out in duplicate, and will prepare abstracts, (No. 2,) also in duplicate, of ~ 
all the grants found in the records, showing the names of grantees, date, area, locality, 
by whom conceded, and under what authority. 

You will prepare, in duplicate, from the archives or authoritative sources, a docu- 
ment (No. 3) exhibiting the names of all the officers of the Territory who held the power 
of distributing lands, from the earliest settlement of the Territory until the change 
of government, indicating the several periods of their ineumbency, the nature and 
extent of their powers conceding lands; whether, and to what extent, and under what 
conditions and limitations, authority existed in the governors or political chiefs to dis- 
tribute (repartir) the public domain; whether in any class of cases they had the power 
to make an absolute grant—and, if so, for what maximum in area—or whether subject 
to the affirmance.of the departmental or supreme government; whether the Spanish 
surveying system was in operation, and since what period in the country, and under 
what organization; also, with verified copies in the original, and translations, of the 
laws and decrees of the Mexican republic, and regulations which may have been 
adopted by the general government of that republic for the disposal of the public lands 
in New Mexico. Herewith you will receive a table of land measures adopted by the 
Mexican government, translated from the “ Ordananzas de Tiereas y Aguas,” by Mari- 
anas Galvan, edition of 1844, as printed in Ex. Doce. No. 17, first session Thirty-first 
Congress, House of Representatives, containing much valuable information on the 
subject of California and New Mexico, and to which document I would invite your 
special and careful examination, x 

In a report of the 14th November, 1851, from the surveyor general of California, it is 
stated that all the grants, &c., of lots or lands in California, made either by the Spanish 
government or that of Mexico, refer to the “vara” of Mexico as the measure of length ; 
that by common consent in California that measure is considered as exactly equivalent 
to thirty-three American inches. That officer then inclosed to us copy of a document he 
had obtained as being an extract of a treaty made by the Mexican government, from 
which it would seem that another length is given to the “ vara;” and by J. H. Alex- ° 
ander’s (of Baltimore) Dictionary of Weights and Measures, the Mexican vara is stated 
to be equal to 92.741 of the American yard. 

This office, however, has sanctioned the recognition, in California, of the Mexican 
vara as being equivalent to thirty-three American inches. 

You will carefully compare the data furnished in the table herewith, and in the fore- 
going, with the Spanish measurements in use in New Mexico, and will report whether 
they are identical; or if varied in any respect by law or usage, you will make a report 
of all the particulars. 

You should also add to “Document No. 3,” the forms used under the former govern- 
ments to obtain grants, beginning with the initiatory proceeding, viz, the petition, and 
indicating the several successive acts until the title was completed. A copy of the 
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“schedule,” “abstract,” and “document,” required of you in the foregoing, duly authen- 
ticated by you, should constitute a part of the permanent files of the surveyor gen- 
eral’s office, and duplicates of them should be sent as soon as practicable to the 
Department of the Interior. 

- The knowledge and experience you will acquire in arranging the archives, collecting 
materials, and making out the documents called for by these instructions, will enable 
you to enter understandingly upon the work of receiving and examining the testimony 
which may be presented to you by land claimants, and prepare your report thereon 
for the action of Congress. 

- In the first instance, you will provide yourself with a journal, consisting of substan- 
tially bound volume or volumes, which is to constitute a complete record of your offi- 
cial proceedings in regard to land-titles; and with a suitable docket, for the entry 
therein of claims in the order of their presentation, and so arranged as to indicate at a 
glance a brief statement of each case, its number, name of original and present claim- 
ant, area, locality, from what authority derived, nature of title, whether complete or 
incomplete, and your decision thereon. 

Your first session should be held at Santa Fé, and your subsequent sessions at such 
places and periods as public convenience may suggest, of which you will give timely 
notice to the Department. 

You will commence your session by giving proper public notice of the same, in a 
newspaper of the largest circulation in the English and Spanish languages; will make 
known your readiness to receive notices and_testimony in support of the land claims 
of individuals, derived before the change of Government. 

You will require claimants in every case, and give public notice to that effect, to file 
a written notice setting forth the name of “present claimant ;” name of the “ original 
claimant ;” nature of claim, whether inchoate or perfect; its date; from what author- 
ity the original title was derived, with a reference to the evidence of the power and 
authority under which the granting officer may have acted; quantity claimed ; local- 
ity, notice, and extent of conflicting claims, if any, with a reference to the document- 
ary evidence and testimony relied upon to establish the claim, and to show a transfer 
of right from the “original grantee” to “ present claimant.” 

You will also require of every claimant an authenticated plat of survey, if a survey 
has been executed, or other evidence, showing the precise locality and extent of the 
tract claimed. r 

This is indispensable, in order to avoid any doubt hereafter in reserving from sale, 
as contemplated by law, the particular tract or parcel of land for which a claim may 
be duly filed, or in communicating the title to the same hereafter, in the event of a 
final confirmation. 

The effect of this will be not only to save claimants from embarrassments and diffi- 
culties inseparable from the presentation and adjudication of claims with indefinite 
limits, but will promote the welfare of the country generally, by furnishing the sur- 
veyor general with evidence of what is claimed as private property, under treaty and 
the act of July 22, 1854; thus enabling him to ascertain what is undisputed public 
land, and to proceed with the public surveys accordingly, without awaiting the final 
action of Congress upon the subject. 

You will take care to guard the public against fraudulent or antedated claims, and 
will bring the title-papers to the test of the genuine signature, which you should col- 
lect of the granting officers, as well as to the test of the official registers or abstracts 
which may exist of the titles issued by the granting officers. In all cases, of course, 
the original title-papers are to be produced, or loss accounted for; and where copies 
are presented, they must be authenticated ; and your report should also state the pre- 
cise character of the papers acted upon by you, whether originals or otherwise. 
Where the claim may be presented by a party as “ present claimant,” in right of an- 
other, you must be satisfied that the deraignment of title is complete; otherwise the 
entry and your decision should be in favor of the “ legal representatives” of the origi- 
nal grantee. 

Your journal should be prefaced by a record of the law under which you are required 
to act, and of your commission and oath of office ; and should contain a full record of 
the notice and evidence in support of each claim, and of your decision, setting forth, 
as succinetly and concisely as possible, all the leading facts, particulars, and the prin- 
ciples applicable to the case, and upon which such decision may be founded. All the 
original papers should, of course, be carefully numbered, filed, and preserved; and 
upon each should be indorsed the volume and page of the record in which they are 
entered, and such reference should be made on the journal and docket as will properly 
connect them with each other. 

Your docket should be a condensed exhibit of every case and of your decision. 
The claims, both as to grade and dignity, may be classified by numerals or alphabet- 
ically, accompanied by explanatory notes, in such a manner that it will show every 
case confirmed and every one rejected by you. 

In the case of any town-lot, farm-lot, or pasture-lots, held under a grant from any 
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corporation or town to which lands may be granted for the establishment of atown 


by the Spanish or Mexican government, or the lawful authorities thereof, orin the 
case of any city, town, or village lot, which city, town, or village existed at the time 
possession was taken of New Mexico by the authorities of the United States th 

claim to the same may be presented by the corporate authorities ; or where the e! a 
on which the said city, town, or village was originally granted to an individual, the 
claim may be presented by or in the name of such individual; and the fact being 
proved to you of the existence of such city, town, or village at the period when the 
United States took possession, may be considered by you as prima facie evidence of a 
grant to such corporation, or to the individuals under whom the lot-holders claim; and 
where any city, town, or village shall be in existence at the passage of the act of 22d 
July, 1854, the claim for the land embraced within the limits of the same may be made 
and proved up before you by the corporate authority of the said city, town, or village. 
Such is the principle sanctioned by the act of 3d March, 1851, for the adjudication of 
Spanish and Mexican claims in California; and I think its application and adoption 
proper in regard to claims in New Mexico, — tL. IBA 

In the month of March, 1849, there was published in the Atlantic States an extract 
of a letter-dated December 12, 1848, at Santa Fé, New Mexico, purporting to be from 
a young officer of the Army, in which it was stated that “the prefect at E] Paso del 
Norte has for the last few months been very active in disposing (for his own benefit) 
of all lands in that vicinity that are valuable, antedating the title to said purchasers ; 
‘that these land titles’ would be made a source of profitable litigation,” &c. It will 
be your duty to subject all papers under suspicion of fraud to the severest serutiny 
and test in order to settle the question of their genuineness. é “Balt 

You will also collect information, from authentic sources, in reference to the laws of 
the country respecting minerals, and ascertain what conditions were attached to 
grants embracing mines ; whether or not the laws and policy of the former govern- 
ments conferred absolute title in granting lands of this class in New Mexico. It is 
proper, also, and you are instructed in the case of every claim that may be filed, to 
ascertain from the parties, and require testimony, as to whether the tracts claimed are’ 
mineral or agricultural ; and you will be careful to make the necessary discrimination 
in the record of your proceedings and your docket. Your report should be divided 
into two parts: Part first should embrace individual and municipal claims, and 
should be prepared in the manner contemplated by law, and in accordance with the 
requirements in the foregoing instructions. 

The law further requires you also to “make a report in regard to all pueblos existing 
in the Territory, showing the extent and locality of each, stating the number of inhab- 
itants in the said pueblos respectively, and the nature of their titles to the land.” 
Part second of your report should be devoted to this branch of your duty. 

It will be your business to collect data, from the records and other authenti¢ sources, 
relative to these pueblos, so that you will enable Congress to understand the matter 
fully and legislate in such a manner as will do justice to all concerned. 

In a report dated July 29, 1849, in camp near Santa Fé, from the Indian agent, James 
S. Calhoun, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he says: “ The Pueblo Indians, it is 
believed, are entitled to the early and special consideration of the Government of the 
United States; they are the only tribe in perfect amity with the Government, and are 
an industrious, agricultural, and pastoral people, living principally in villages ranging 
north and west of Taos south, on both sides of the Rio Grande, more than two hun- 
dred and fifty miles ;” that, by a Mexican statute “these people,” as he had been in- 
formed by Judge Houghton, of Santa Fé, “ were constituted citizens of the republic of 
Mexico, granting to all of mature age, who could read and write, the privilege of 
voting.” But this statute has no practical operation ; that “since the occupancy of the 
territory by the Government of the United States, the territorial legislature of 1847 
passed the following act, which at the date of the Indian agent’s report was in force : 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, 
That the inhabitants within the Territory of New Mexico, known by the name of 
Pueblo Indians, and living in towns or villages built on lands granted to such Indians 
by the laws of Spain or Mexico, and conceding to such inhabitants certain lands and 
privileges, to be used for the common benefit, are severally, hereby, created and consti- 
tuted bodies politic and corporate, and shall be known in law by the name of the 
‘Pueblo,’ &c., (naming it,) and by that name they and their successors shall have 
perpetual succession, sue and be sued.” 

In a subsequent report, viz, of the 4th of October, 1849, the same officer reported 
from Santa Fé that “the pueblos or civilized towns of Indians of the Territory of 
New Mexico are the following: 


i 


Inhabitants. 
Inthe’ county ofsTa0s: Taos, PICOvIS «.---ecss=- sen ne HI, Beit Seis sc 283 
In the county of Rio Ariba: San Juan, Santa Clara ...........-.--.-----.. 500 


In the county of Santa Fé: San Il de Fonso, Namba, Pojoaque Tesuque.... 590 
J , ) 1 1 
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irrecs eo: 3: Inhabitants, 
In the Spunty of Santa Ana: Cockite: Santo Danie: San Filipe, Santa : 
I I = os: op ame tie Hada re A eg PS naps eh Sil oly ic 1, 918 
In the’ county of Bernalillo: Sandia Gleta’....-.--.-s--ccee-ceersrce-nseue 883 
In the county of Valencia: Leguna, Acona, Zunia ...-....--2.-2-----+ +++ 1, 800 
Opposite El Paso: Socoro, Islettas ee ie ce are od ce als sbintee fate < cng 600 

ee RECAPITULATION. 
Pueblos of New Mexico. 
County of EBOB Geo-leae he otis Se eae sis Jee lew. foal 6263 over five years of age: 
County of Rio Ariba .. 1.2...) [2.2-00242s8..02202...+.. 500 over five years of age: 
Gounsyolisanianks is. tos) stile 28.6 Jon. ade Ge: 590 over five years of age. 
API AGt POM UG AIA ple eis ad ids ol Se Lea aioe ale tie 1, 918 over five years of age. 
SE oo oias wise ee anc ne vane guid bivite stu s 833 over five years of age. 
Contity of; Walemeiatin.|s/. seb us Jee ick eee ose Loe 1, 800 over five years of age. 
District of Tontero, opposite El Paso del Norte........-. 600 over five years of age. 
6, 524 


The above enumeration, it is stated by the officer mentioned, “ was taken from cen- 
sus ordered by the legislature of New Mexico, convened December, 1847, which includes 
only those of five years of age and upwards ;” and further, that “ these pueblos are 
located from ten to near one hundred miles apart, commencing north at Taos, and run- 
ning south to near El Paso, some four hundred miles or more, and running east and 
west two hundred miles ;” this statement having no reference to pueblos west of Zunia. 

In another dispatch, dated the 15th October, 1849, at Santa Fé, the same agent re- 
ports that “these pueblos are built with direct reference to defense, and their houses 
are from one to six stories high,” &c.; that “the general character of their houses is 
superior to those of Santa Fé; ? they “have rich ‘valleys to cultivate,” &c.; and they 
“are a valuable and available people, and as firmly fixed in their homes as any one can 
be in the United States ;” that “ their lands are held by Spanish and Mexican grants, to 
what extent is unknown ;” that Santa Ana, as-Major Weightman had informed the 
agent, “ decreed in 1343 that one born in Mexico was a Mexican citizen, and as such 
isa voter, and therefore all the Pueblo Indians are voters ;” but that “ the exercise of 
this privilege was not known prior to what is termed an election, the last one in this 
Territory,” &c. 

It is obligatory on the Government of the United States to deal with the private 
land titles, and the ‘ pueblos,” precisely as Mexico would have done had the sov- 
ereignty not changed. We are bound to recognize all titles as she would have done— 
to go that far and no further. This is the principle which you will bear in mind in act- 
ing upon these important concerns. 

You will append to your report on the pueblos the best map of the country that can 
be procured on a large scale, and will indicate thereon the localities and extent of the 
several pueblos as illustrative of that report, which you are desired to prepare and 
transmit to the Department at as early a period as the nature of the duty will allow. 

bd Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILSON, 


Commissioner. 
Wm. PELHAM, Esq., 
U. S. Surveyor General of New Mexico. 


The foregoing instructions are hereby approved. 
. R. McCLELLAND, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, August 25, 1854. 


Lutract of a treaty made with the Mexican government, which accompanied a report dated 
November 14, 1851, from the United States surveyor "general of California, respecting the 
ratio of land measures between those employed under the Mexican government and those in 
use in the United States. 


[From the Mexican ordinance for land and sea.] 


Article 20th of the agreement entered into between the minister plenipotentiary of the 
Mexican republic and her agents in London, the 15th of September, 1837, with the 
holders of Mexican bonds. 
20th. In compliance of what is ordered by the seventh article of the preceding law, 

and in order to carry into effect the stipulation in the preceding agreement, in regard 
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will be 
Reducing the 4,338.464 acres -.-- ~--------+--++-2-2 errr ettttct 


p Bebe ve ; 
Mexico. bis 


Sitio de caiado moyer- ------ Sq PERS EE 
Criade cage: ganado moyer. -- 
Sitio de menor. -...-- 


Media caballeria.--.--~.------ Square. --..-.- 

Cuarto eaballeria 0 Suerte | Right angled 
de tierra. 

Fenega de sembraduro de | 
malz. i 


thirds of a Mexican vara; consequently the league had 3,000 paces of Solomon. This 
Givision is recognized in legal affairs, but has been a very long time in disuse, the same 
as the pace of Solomon, which in those days was called vara, and was used for meas- 
uring lands. The mark was equivalent to two varas and seven-eighths—that is, eight 
marks containing twenty-three varas—and was used for measuring lands. 


22__OPERATIONS AND RULINGS UNDER THE MINING STATUTES OF JULY 
26, 1866, AND JULY 9, 1870. 


Under these very liberal enactments miners having expended an 
amount equal to $1,000 in labor and improvements upon their respective 
claims, and in regard to whose possession there is no controversy or op- | 
posing claim, are enabled, after proper notice, to have their claims sur- 
veyed; and upon final payment of the Government price of the land, to 
receive complete title by patent in lieu of what had before been a mere 
possessory claim under local mining customs and regulations. Numer- 
ous applications for patents for mines are being received, and in many 
cases final titles have passed to the claimants. . 

These enactments, inaugurating, as they do, an entirely new system 
in our public-land policy, have opened a new and extensive field of op- 
erations, and in dealing with the interests involved the General Land 


*Translation of a note at the foot of the page-—Without doubt, in this fraction there is an error of the 
press, since considering the English yard 914 millimetres. and the Mexican vara 837 millimetres, the 
yara will be 915,755-1,000,000 of a yard, the first figure 6 being the inverted 9. 
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want of precedents by which to govern its actions, en- 

y difficulties in adjudicating the numerous questions aris- 

: linistration of these statutes. 2 | 
has always been held that where the legislature of a State or Terri- 

has enacted general laws regulating the extent of mining claims 

and the manner of their location, such laws should be regarded as the 
cal customs or rules of miners, and that under the statute proof of con- 
formity therewith is essential in establishing a right to a patent from the 
Government in all cases where the claim had its inception subsequent 
to the date of such State or territorial enactments. Such enactments 
are held to be in full force and unaffected by the mineral laws of 
Congress, except where they sanction locations in excess of the limits 
Fok ahaa Congressional laws, in which cases they are restricted accord- 
ingly. — acs ) sores 
In those States and Territories where the local Jegislatures have failed 
to enact general laws in relation to mining locations, the customs and 
regulations adopted at miners’ meetings in the different districts are held 

_ to govern, it being of course understood that in making locations since 
the enactment of mining laws of Congress they cannot exceed the ex- 
tent therein specified, whatever such district regulations may allow. 

* In the adjustment of claims of this character it becomes necessary 
therefore to consult the laws of the various mineral States and Territo- 
ries relating to the subject, where such laws have been enacted, or, in 
the absence of such legislation, to be informed of the laws and regula- 
tions adopted by miners as a body in each local mining district. It is 
proposed, as a matter of convenient reference in the future, to give in 
this report a brief digest of laws and regulations governing in the va- 
rious mineral localities so far as they relate to the extent of mining 
claims allowed to each person or association of persons. 


Extent of mineral locations in New Mexico. 


»-The legislature of New Mexico, on the 18th day of January, 1865, 
passed an “ Act concerning mining claims ;” and the question was pre- 
sented t0 this office as to the rights of claimants aud the duties of the 
land officers, inyiew of its provisions in connection with those of the 
law of Congress, upon which it was ruled in effect as follows: 

The first proviso to the fourth section of the mining act of Congress, 
approved July 26, 1866, requires: “That no location hereafter made 
shall exceed 200 feet in length along the vein for each locator, with 
an additional claim for discovery to the discoverer of the lode, with the 
right to follow such vein to any depth, with all its dips, variations, and 
angles, together with a reasonable quantity of surface for the conve- 
nient working of the same, as fixed by local rules;” it being provided 
further “‘that no person nay make more than one locaticn on the same 
lode, and not more than 3,000 feet shall be taken in any one claim by 
any association of persons.” Said act, among other conditions, restricts 
the right to apply ior and receive patents to those who have previously 
occupied and improved their claims according to the local customs or 

rulesgof miners. 

The manner of making locations and the number of feet that can be 
taken on the same vein or lode by an individual! or an association de- 
pends upon the regulations in force in the mining regions; the act of 
July 26, 1866, in no way superseding or modifying these regulations or 
customs except where they authorize the location of more than 200 feet 
on the same lode by any person, or more than 3,000 feet by any associa- 
tion of persons, since the 26th of July, 1866. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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An individual cannot, since said date, locate more than 200 feet upon 
the same lode, unless he is the discoverer, nor an association more than 
3,000 feet ; but whether an individual can locate as much as 200 feet, 
or an association as much as 3,000 feet, depends upon the mining regu- 
lations in force at the date of such locations, and in the latter case also 
upon the number of persons forming such association. og 

Individuals cannot, by forming themselves into companies or associa- 
tions, locate a greater number of feet to each person than can be done 
by each acting separately. They may locate as.a company or an asso- 
ciation at the rate of 200 feet to each individual embraced in it, 200 
feet additional being allowed the discoverer, if the local regulations 
permit that extent to be located, until 3,000 feet are taken, after which 
the right of such company or association to locate upon the lode is 
exhausted, no matter how many members may compose it. . 5 

In States or Territories where the mining regulations limit locations 
to less than 200 feet to each individual, or less than 3,000 feet to any 
association of persons, claimants will be restricted accordingly, the 
right to locate not being enlarged by the act of Congress. 

The act of the territorial legislature of New Mexico referred to, 
among other things, provides : 

That every discoverer of a lode, ledge, or vein of gold-bearing quartz, or of a lode, ere- 
vice, or deposit of silver, ciunabar, copper, lead, coal, or any other ore, or the same 
mixed with other metals or ores, shall have the privilege of locating and of holding, as 
against all persons and powers, except the United States, sia hundred feet of the length 
of such lode, ledge, vein, deposit, or crevice, horizontal measurement, of its entire 
width, including all of its dips, openings, spurs, and angles, &c. 

The act further provides: 


That all mines and mineral grounds heretofore occupied in this Territory, upon 
which mining has not been prosecuted regularly for a period of ten years or more, ex- 
cept in cases where the fee-simple title to the land has been granted by competent 
authority to those claiming the same, or where the claimant has remained in actual 
possession and occupation, provided the possession be unquestionable, are hereby de- 
clared vacant and abandoned, and liable to the operation of this act as fully in al 
respects as if they had never been occupied or denounced ; and he or they who sia 
re-oceupy such vacant and abandoned mines shall be entitled to all the rigtts and 
privileges of original discoverers, as provided in this act. Companies of two or more 
persons, incorporated or otherwise, shall have the same rights and privileges under 
this act as single or natural persons, and may locate and held ix manner aforesaid one 
mining claim of three hundred feet for each member of the company, and one discovery clavm ; 
provided, no company shall locate more than four claims, including one discovery claim, 
or one thousand five hundred feet in all upon any one vein or mine ; provided further, 
& company may acquire by purchase but sour mining claims, and this under the same 
conditions that bound the vendors, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that while the territorial law regu- 
lating mining claims in New Mexico fixes the maximum of a company 
location at 1,500 feet, being but one-half of the extent prescribed by the 
congressional enactment, it fixes the extent of individual locations at 
300 feet, or 100 feet in excess of the congressional limit, 

In dealing, therefore, with mining claims in this Territory, located be- 
tween the dates of January 18, 1865, and July 26, 1866, the territorial 
law is recognized in all respects; but with regard to locations made sub- 
sequent to July 26, 1866, it is held—Iist, that no individual location can 
exceed 200 linear feet along the course of the vein or lode, except in the 
case of the discoverer, who is entitled to an additional 200 feet; 2d, that 
no company location can exceed 1,500 linear feet along the vein or lode, 
and such locations cannot in any case be made at a rate exceeding 200 
linear feet to each member of the company, except to the discoverer, who 
is entitled to locate an additional claim of 200 feet; and, 3d, that this 
restriction to 1,500 feet is applicable only to company locations, and is not 
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held to affect their right to purchase the possessory titles to as many 
adjoining claims upon the lode as may be authorized by the territorial 
law aforesaid, which, as before stated, limits such right of purchase to 
four claims; and as a “claim,” since the passage of the law of Congress 
of July 26, 1866, cannot exceed 200 feet of the linear extent of a lode, 
a company having made an original location of 1,500 feet in manner 
aforesaid cannot by purchase obtain the possessory right to more than 
800 additional feet on the same lode, or 2,300 feet in all, being 1,500 feet 
by virtue of location and discovery and 800 feet by purchase of adjoin- 
ing locators. 

Colorado. 


In this Territory, prior to the first session of its legislature in 1861, 
the mineral region was divided into several districts, and-in each of 
these districts the miners adopted their own rules and regulations SOov- 
erning the location and holding of claims. Im most cases a claim on a 
lode was fixed at 100 feet in length, with surface-ground 50 feet wide, 

“while the discoverer of a lode was allowedto hold one claim by right 
of discovery and one additional claims a locator. In some of the dis- 
tricts, however, a discovery lax of 200 feet was allowed, the other 
claims being limited to 100 4<et. 

Tn all the districts it was ruled that actual discovery and opening of 
the crevice until “defined walls were found were essential to entitle 
the discovere» to an additional claim. When the lode was thus once 
found a efined, other locators could hold adjacent claims by record- 
ing ue same in proper manner. 

On the 7th of November, 1861, the Jegislature passed “An act con- 
cerning lode claims,” which defines a Glaim upon a lode to mean 100 feet 
of the length of such lode, surface measurement, of the entire width 
of such lode or crevice. This law did not annul or invalidate claims 
which had their inception under district laws, but confirmed them, and 
provided a uniform law applicable to all mining districts in the Terri- 
tory with respect to locations made after its passage. 

On the 11th March, 1864, the legislature passed “An act to define 
the extent of mineral and quartz lodes,” which provides that all mineral 
and quartz lodes discovered thereafter shall cease and terminate, so far 
as they have any legal existence, at the distance of 800 feet in either 
direction on the line of the lode from the center of the discovery shaft. 

On the 9th February, 1866, the legislature passed “An act concern- 
ing mines and minerals,” which provided : 

That hereafter each and every person who shall discover any mineral lode or vein 
of gold-bearing ore, or of silver or other valuable metals, in this Territory, shall, by 
virtue of such discovery, be entitled to take, hold, and possess 1,400 feet, linear meas- 
ure, of such lode or vein, of which the discovery shaft shall be the center thereof; and 
said 1,400 feet so taken shall be known and described as the discovery elaim. 

Said act also provides that— 


All lodes or veins of gold, silver, or other valuable minerals which may hereafter 
be discovered shall be marked at the point of discovery by a substantial stake, post, or 
stone monument having inscribed thereon the name of the discoverer or discoverers, and 
the name of the lode or vein, with date of discovery; and the discoverer or discoverers 
shall, before recording, excavate thereon a shaft at least 10 feet deep, or deeper if neces- 
sary to find a well-defined crevice, or forfeit all right and title he or they may have 
acquired by virtue of such discovery— 


the extent of surface-ground allowed for the convenient working of 
the claim being 25 feet on each side of the center of the vein or lode. 

This act likewise provides, in substance, that upon all lodes discovered 
in compliance with its provisions there shall be set apart two claims of 
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100 feet each—one for the benefit of common schools, and the other for 
the use and benefit of disabled miners and poor of the Territory or State 
of Colorado—which claims shall be located respectively at the extremi- 
ties of the discovery claim, and shall be known and described as number 
one east, and the other as number one west, from discovery. i TaN 
On the 11th February, 1870, the legislature of Colorado passed “An act 
for the relief of pre-emptors and locators of veins or lodes of quartz or 
other rock on the mineral lands of the public domain,” by which it is 
provided that— ‘ 
No statutory law of Colorado Territory shall be so construed as to prohibit the 
Yeeation of 3,000 feet or less, in any vein or lode, in the manner prescribed in secticn 4 
of atract of Congress approved J uly 26, 1866, entitled “An act granting the right of 
Way to d and canal owners over the public lands, and for other purposes,” nor to 
‘ Yxights to obtain patents for the same as provided in said act. All pre- 
emptions and locations of 3,000 feet or less on any vein, lode, or ledge, made since the 


passage of the said ac 1 eases and conforming to the same, shall be good and yalid. 
é 


Nothing in this act shall b construed as to prejudice any rights acquired prior to 
the passage of this act. ~ nr 


As the mining act of Congre8smakes it one of the conditions prece- 
dent to obtaining a patent that the @aimant shall have previously occu- 
pied and improved his claim according to local customs or rules of 
miners, this office requires claimants to show by competent proof under 
which of these district regulations or territuvia] enactments their re- 
Spective claims had their inception. . 


Montana. 


In this Territory the local law in relation to lode-claims is the actor 
its legislative assembly passed December 26, 1864, entitled “An aet 
relating to the discovery of gold and silver quartz, leads, lodes, or 
ledges, and of the manner of their location,” by which it is provided in 
effect, that any person or persons who may thereafter discover any 
quartz, lead,-lode, or ledge, shall be entitled to one claim thereon by 
right of discovery, and one claim each by pre-emption; that claims on 
any lead, lode, or ledge, either of gold or silver, thereafter discovered, 
shall consist of not more than 200 feet along the lead, lode, or Jedge, 
together with surface-ground 50 feet in width on each side thereof for 
working purposes; that to entitle any person or persons to record in the 
county recorder’s office of the proper county any lead, lode, or ledge, 
or claim thereon, there shall first be discovered in said lode, lead, or- 
ledge, a vein or crevice of quartz or ore, with at least one well-defined 
wall; that before any record of such claim shall be made, there shall 
be placed at each extremity of the discovered claim a good and substan- 
tial stake, not less than 5 inches in diameter, said stake to be firmly 
planted or sunken in the ground, and to extend 2 feet above ground ; 
that upon each stake there shall be placed in legible characters the name 
of the lead, lode, or ledge, and that of the discoverer or discoverers, 
the date of discovery, and the name of each pre-emptor or claimant, and 
the direction or bearing as near as may be of’ his or her claim. 

Said act further requires that notice of such discovery or pre-emption 
shall be filed for record in the county recorder’s office of the county in 
which the same may be situated within fifteen days from the date of 
such discovery or pre-emption, and fixes the extent which may be located 
along the course of any vein, lead, lode, or ledge, in addition to the 
discovery claim, at 1,000 feet along such lead, lode, or ledge, in each 
direction from the discovery claim thereon. 

In acting upon application for patents for quartz claims in Montana, 
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located since 26th December, 1864, this office accordingly holds that no 
claim to a patent in that Territory under the law of Congvess is valid 
for an extent greater than 2,200 linear feet of a vein or lode, and that a 
claimant must, in order to establish a right to a patent, make satisfac- 
tory proof of having complied with the district or territorial law appli- 
cable to his claim, in force at the time of its location. 

“Te attr 


aiat i Locations of placer-mines ir Montana. 


On the 11th December, 1867, the legislative assembly of Montana 
enacted— 

That any person or persons who may hereafter discover any gulch, bank, bar, or 
hill claim or claims, shall be entitled to one claim by discovery right and one claim 
each by pre-emption; that all gulch claims shall be 200 feet up and down said gulch, 
and extending 200 feet upon each side from the center of said gulch; that all bank, 
bar, or hill claims shall be 200 feet square ; that a gulch with its banks, bars, and hill- 
sides shall constitute but one district ; that all claims owned or claimed to be owned 
by any person or persons shall be represented by actual working of said claim or 
claims at least two days in each week, except at any time when such claim cannot be 
Laie worked, which shall be determined by two-thirds of the claim-holders of 
the district. 


The act further provides, in substance, that each district shall elect a 
recorder, whose duty it shall be to record such claims in a book of record, 
to be open to the inspection of all persons, and to give to any person 
or persons a certificate of such pre-emption ; that before-any record 
shall be made under the provisions of this act, there shall be placed at 
the extremity of each claim or discovery claim one stake, said stake to 
be at least two inches in diameter, containing the name of the person 
or persons pre-empting such claims—such persons to have at least fif- 
teen days from the date of staking aclaim in which to record the same ; 
that the act shall not be so construed as to prohibit any person or per- 
sons from holding one or more claims by purchase; that any person or 
persons holding one or more claims by pre-emption or purchase, and work- 
ing upon one, or digging a drain or other ditch for such claim, shall be con- 
sidered by such work as actually representing the same ; and finally the 
act provides that nothing therein contained shall be so construed as to 
prohibit any body of miners, to the number of thirty, from making any 
and all local laws which they may desire, upon a call of the miners of any 
district, or upon the posting of a notice in three public places for at 
least three days, specifying the time and place of holding a meeting, pro- 
vided that said laws shall not conflict with vested rights acquired under 
authority of this act prior to such meeting. 

As the mining acts of Congress confer no authority for granting pat- 
ents for either lode or placer claims not previously occupied and im- 
proved in accordance with local customs or rules of miners, applicants 
for patents for placer-mines in Montana are required to furnish satistac- 
tory evidence of having complied with the foregoing legislative enact- 
ment; or, if their claims existed prior to its passage, it will be incumbent 
upon them to show under what local customs or rules their claims are 
held, and the origin of their right of possession. 


California, Nevada, and Utah. 


In the States of California and Nevada, and in the Territory of Utah, 
the mining regulations of the several districts are still in force and ree- 
ognized as the local customs or rules of miners; a compliance with 
which is essential to establish a right to a patent under the mining act 
of July 26, 1866. Where these district regulations permit locations of 
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greater extent than is Sanctioned by the said act, they are restricted 
accordingly, when made subsequent to its passage, ec deccads 

In the remaining mineral States and Territories, viz, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, tdaho, Wyoming, and Arizona, this office is as yet unadvised 
as to whether the location of mineral claims is governed by general legis- 
lative enactments, or by the regulations adopted by the miners them- 
selves in the different districts, no applications for patents for this class 
of lands having yet been properly reported by the local land officers in 
those localities, 


Status of mining claims in school sections. 


An application having been made for a patent for a mining claim sit- 
uated in a school section in the State of California, the question was 
raised as to the rights of the applicant, in view of the grant made to 
the State by the act of March 3, 1853, (U.S. Stats., vol. 10, page 244.) 

It being satisfactorily shown that the mineral claim in question was 
taken up, held, and improved according to local customs and rules in 
1864, and the land was not surveyed by the United States until 1870, it 
was ruled that at the date of its location said mining premises formed 
a part of the unsurveyed public domain, which, by the first section of the 
mining statute of 26th July, 1866, is declared “to be free and open to 
exploration and occupation by all citizens of the United States, and 
those who have declared their intention to become citizens ;” and that 
as the applicant was in the occupancy of his claim at the date of the 
Government survey of the township by virtue of the authority of said 
statute, the fact that the premises fall within a school section, which 
circumstance the miner had no means of knowing previous to the sur- 
vey, did not affect his right under the statute of J uly 26, 1866, and 
that after complying with its provisions and requirements he would be 
entitled to a patent; the State of California being by law allowed other 
land as indemnity for the area so patented. 

In dealing with another mineral claim situated in a school section in 
California, the location of which was not made until after the filing of 
the plat of the official survey of the township, the right of the claimant 
to a patent under the mining statute was denied, the land having 
already passed to the State; the Supreme Court of the United States 
having decided, in the case of Cooper vs. Roberts, (18 Howard, 173,) that 
mineral lands pass with a school land-grant to the State. 


Adverse claims.—Further legislation necessary. 


The sixth section of the mining act of July 26, 1866, provides— 

That whenever any adverse claitnants to any mine located and claimed as aforesaid 
shall appear before the approval of the survey as provided in the third section of this 
act, all proceedings shall be stayed until final settlement and adjudication in the 
courts of competent jurisdiction of the rights of possession to such claim, when a patent 
may issue, as in other cases. 

The act is entirely silent as to the time within which, or the party by 
whom, the action shall be commenced in court for the determination of 
the question of right of possession ; and in consequence this office en- 
counters much difficulty in reaching definitive action in these Cases, as 
frequently neither the applicant. for patent nor the adverse claimant is 
willing to take the initiative in judicial proceedings. 

In the earlier cases of this kind it was ruled that upon the party out 
of possession should rest the onus, and that he should commence suit 
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within a reasonable time after notice, or his claim should be considered 
waived; but a difficulty arose in enforcing this rule in this, that posses- 
sion of mining property is frequently more constructive than actual ; 
that both parties may have the constructive possession, but neither be 
in the actual possession; again, both parties may be in the actual pos- 
session of and working the same lode, but at different points and under 
different locations and names, it not being known until development 
that the veins were one and the same. In such cases, both parties being 
in possession, the foregoing rule would of course be inapplicable. 

The genéral rule now adopted by this office is that the adverse claim- 
ant shall institute the required proceedings in court, and that his fail- 
ure to do so within a reasonable time, after due notice, shall be consid- 
ered as a waiver of his claim; this ruling, however, being varied where, 
under the circumstances, its enforcement would work a manifest injus- 
tice to the adverse claimant, such cases, however, being exceptional. 

Another source of difficulty exists in the fact that the diagram and 
notice required by law to be posted upon the claim for ninety days be- 
fore survey are found insufficient to give proper information of the 
precise or even the approximate area and boundaries of the surface 
ground claimed for the convenient working of the mine; adjoining 
claimants being consequently unable to determine, until the final survey 
is actually made, whether the claim for which patent is sought conflicts 
with their rights or not, and when they find that such conflict actually 
exists, their objections are frequently presented too late for considera- 
tion, as the law limits the filing of adverse claims to the date of the 
approval of the survey by the surveyor general. 

It is suggested as a remedy for this evil that where an application 
is made for a patent for either a lode or placer claim requiring survey, 
the applicant should be required by law to first cause a survey to be 
made of the ground so claimed, in the proper manner, by a United States 
deputy surveyor; that the notice and diagram be made from this survey, 
giving its proper metes and bounds; that thereafter said diagram and 
notice be posted and published according to law for the period of ninety 
days, and at the expiration of that time, should no adverse claimant have 
appeared, the surveyor general will approve the survey so made in the 
customary manner. 

It is not perceived what reasonable objections could be offered by 
bona fide claimants to the adoption of the plan suggested. The survey 
will certainly cost the applicant no more if made before than atter the 
expiration of the ninety days; and adjoining or adverse claimants will 
then have the opportunity of knowing, from the corner posts of the sur- 
vey, as well as from the notice and diagram, precisely what ground is 
claimed by the applicant for patent, thus enabling them, should a con- 
flict exist, to set forth in their adverse filings the exact extent and 
nature of the coniiiction. 


Survey and entry of placer claims. 


The following specific instructions have been communicated in refer- 
ence to this subject: 

An applicant for a patent for a placer claim under the amendatory 
mining act of July 9, 1870, is required by law to come within the same 
conditions applicable to claimants of veins or lodes as prescribed by 
the original mining statute of July 26, 1866, and the proceedings prior 
to survey are the same in both cases. 

After the expiration of the legal ninety days’ posting and publication 
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of diagram and notice, proof of which must be made to the satisfaction 
of the 1 register, the placer-mining claimant, when the subdivision of a 
40-acre tract is necessary, may engage, under private contract, either 
a United States deputy, or a county or other local surveyor, to perform 
the work at the expense of the claimant; such 40-acre tract to be in- 
variably laid off into four lots of equal area, either in the form of 
squares of ten by ten chains, or in the form of parallelograms, one side 
of which may be five and the other twenty chains, as will the better 
effect the object of the segregation; but the lines of these surveys must 
not be made to run diagonally to those of the regular surveys, but 
parallel and at right angles therewith, so as to prevent confusion in the 
description of the remainder of the land. Such survey must be prop- 
erly sworn to by the surveyor either before a notary public, officer of a 
court of record, or before the register or receiver, and the deponent’s 
character and credibility must be properly certified by the officer admin- 
istering the oath. 

Upon the filing of the plat and field-notes of such survey, the register 
and receiver will transmit the same to the surveyor general for verifica- 
tion and approval, who, if he finds the work to have been correctly 
executed, will give such 10-acre lot, where the same constitutes the entire 
claim, its appropriate numerical designation in the order of surveyed 
mineral claims in the township in which it is situated; and in cases 
where several of these 10-acre lots are contiguous and constitute one 
claim, they will not receive separate numbers for each lot, but the whole 
will receive one number in the order of surveying mineral claims in the - 
township. The surveyor general will then mark such claim upon the 
original township plat on file in his office, and send an authenticated 
copy of the plat and field-notes of the survey to the register of the 
proper land office, and also to this office, as in the case of vein or lode 
surveys. 

Thereafter, should no adverse claim have been filed, an entry will be 
allowed at the legal rate of $2 50 for each acre or fractional part of an 
acre included in the survey; the local land officers preserving an un- 
broken consecutive series of numbers for all mineral entries, both of 
lode and placer claims; after which the case will be reported to the 
General Land Office, in the usual manner, for final action. 

The foregoing instructions as to survey are intended to apply only to 
those placer claims which are upon surveyed lands, and cannot be entered 
in 40-acre legal subdivisions without interfering with the rights of other 
bona fide mineral or agricultural claimants on the same tract ; and the 
local land officers are instructed in all cases to require testimony as to 
whether or not other claimants to any portion of the tract exist, and 
where such are found, to require the applicant at his own expense to 
cause the survey into 10-acre lots in manner aforesaid, so as to segre- 
gate his claim from the remainder; and where there are no other claim- 
auts, to require the entry to conform in its exterior limits to the 40-acre 
legal subdivision, in which case no further survey or plat is required. 

Where there are several placer claims within the same 40-acre tract, 
the claimants have the option of making joint entry of the land, after 
proper proceedings, or of having subdivision into 10-acre lots made at 
their own cost, and of receiving separate patents. 

When a placer claim is located upon unsurveyed land, a survey and 
plat thereof will have to be made by a United States deputy surveyor, 
under conditions similar to those applicable to the survey of vein or lode 
claims; the claimant in such case having to make a deposit sufficient to 
defray the expenses of the field and office work of the survey. 
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sividces _ Segregation of agricultural from mineral lands. 

For the guidance of the local land officers in the matter of contro- 
versies between mineral and agricultural claimants, and the segregation 
of agricultural from mineral lands, the following has been communi- 
cated: ; 

The twelfth section of the amendatory mining act of 9th July, 1870, 
stipulates in its second proviso: “That legal subdivisions of 40 acres 
may be subdivided into 10-acre tracts, and that two or more persons or 
associations of persons having contiguous claims of any size, although 
such claims may be less than 10 acres each, may make joint entry there- 
of ;” the last clause in the third proviso of said section providing that, 
“nothing in this section contained shall defeat or impair any bona fide 
pre-emption or homestead claim upon agricultural lands, or authorize 
the sale of the improvements of any bona fide settler to any purchaser.” 

The sixteenth section of this act repeals so much of the act of 3d 
March, 1853, entitled, “An act to provide for the survey of the public 
lands in California, the granting of pre-emption rights, and for other 
purposes,” as restricts the survey of mineral lands to township lines, 
and provides for the extension of the public surveys over mineral as over 
agricultural lands; and also further provides for the subdivision, at the 
expense of claimants, of surveyed mineral lands into lots of less than 
160 acres, which may be done by county and local surveyors. 

Under the operation of this law, recognizing 10-acre lots as legal sub- 
divisions of the public lands in mineral regions, much of the difficulty 
heretofore experienced in proving the mineral or non-mineral character 
of lands may be obviated. Z 

Prior to the passage of this act it was necessary that affidavits should 
be filed as to the mineral character of each 40-acre tract, that being the 
smallest legal subdivision of public lands ; and to disprove the mineral 
character of lands so filed upon it was necessary to establish the fact 
that such 40-acre tract was, as a whole, more valuable for agricultural 
than for mineral purposes. This it was often impossible to do, for the 
reason that although parties could be readily produced willing to tes- 
tify that one-half or perhaps three-fourths of a given tract was only 
fit for agricultural or grazing purposes, yet inasmuch as a small fraction 
of the land was intersected by a gulch, ravine, or quartz lode yielding 
mineral, the value of which deposit there was no definite means of 
ascertaining, the deponents would be unable to testify that the entire 
40-acre subdivision was of greater value for agricultural than for min- 
eral uses. 

In this way, although 30 or even 35 acres of a certain 40-acre 
tract might be shown to contain no mineral whatever, yet, on account 
of the known mineral character of the small remaining fragment of 
the land the bona fide agricultural claimant has been debarred from 
obtaining title to his claim. 

Hereatter, when an application is filed at the register’s office to enter 
land as agricultural, which has been returned as mineral by the United 
States deputy surveyor, or upon which affidavits have been filed alleg- 
ing its mineral character, the register will, at the expense of such appli- 
cant, publish a notice of such application for thirty consecutive days in 
@ newspaper of general circulation, published nearest to the land in 
question, or, if in a weekly paper, for five consecutive weeks, giving 
the name and address of the applicant; the designation of each 40- 
acre tract covered by the application; the names of any miners or min- 


ing companies whose claims are upon the land in question; the names 
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of the parties who filed the mineral affidavits and the date of such 
filing ; and finally the notice willname a day, after the thirty days have 
expired, upon which a hearing will be had before the register and 
receiver to determine the facts as to the character of the land, when 


such witnesses as may be brought by the parties in interest willbe — 


examined, and their testimony reduced to writing; and the depositions 
of such witnesses as are unable to be present, from distance, infirmity, 
or other good cause, will be received and examined; after which the 
proceedings will be submitted to the General Land Office for review. 

A copy of the foregoing notice must also be posted in a conspicuous 
place upon each 40-acre tract embraced in the application, for the period 
of thirty consecutive days, proof of which is required by the sworn 
statement of at least two witnesses, one of whom may be the applicant, 
stating where the notice was posted, the date of posting, and how long 
continued; and there is also required to be furnished a copy of the printed 
notice with the publisher’s affidavit attached, stating when the same 
was first published, and for what length of time, and in every case 
where practicable, in addition to the foregoing publication and posting, 
personal notice must be served in the usual manner upon the parties 
who are actually engaged in mining upon the land, and upon those who 
filed the mineral affidavits. 

On the day of the hearing, the register and receiver are required to 
examine the witnesses with the view of eliciting the truth as to the 
mineral or non-mineral character of the land; and where it is shown 
that a portion of a 40-acre tract is mineral, and the remainder agricul- 
tural, the testimony must clearly show what particular portion or por- 
tions of the land are actually covered by placer or quartz claims, or 
used in connection therewith, as fixed by local customs or rules of miners; 
and if, prior to such hearing, the respective mineral and agricultural 
claimants can, by agreement, define the proper boundaries of the min- 
eral and agricultural lands in the same 40-acre tract, and file on the day 
of the hearing a diagram and description showing in what portions of 
the land such mines and grounds used in connection therewith are situ- 
ated, stating whether the same are lode or placer claims, it will be of 
much service to the local land officers and to the General Land Office in 
making a proper award of the land. 

Where an applicant claims the pre-emption right to the land he applies 
to enter, the register and receiver are required at said hearing to exact 
all the proof customary in cases of pre-emption contests as required by 
law and instructions, and the same rule is applicable to homestead appli- 
eants. After the hearing the register and receiver must forward all the 
papers filed and testimony taken, together with their joint opinion 
thereon, to the Commissioner of the General Land Office. for review, 
when such an award of the land will be made as the law and the facts 
may justify, and in cases where further survey is necessary to set apart 
the mineral from the agricultural land in any 40-acre tract, the necessary 
instructions will be issued by the General Land Office to enable the 
agricultural claimant, at his own expense, to have the work done either 
by a United States deputy, county, or otherlocal surveyor, as authorized 
by the sixteenth section of the act of July 9, 1870. 

In making the survey in pursuance of the award by the General Land 
Office, where placer-mines exist upon a 40-acre tract, the subdivision 
nust invariably be made into 10-acre lots as hereinbefore specified. 

In case there exists a vein or lode-claim upon such 40-acre tract, the 
subdivision into 10-acre lots is not required by the act, and the survey 
in such case must be executed in such manner as will segregate the por 
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tion of land actually containing the mine, and used as surface-ground 
for the convenient working thereof, from the remainder of the tract, 
which remainder will be patented to the agricultural claimant to whom 
the same may have been awarded, subject, however, to the condition 
that the proprietor of any vein or lode for which a patent has issued 
shall have the right to follow the same for the purpose of extracting and 
removing the ore therefrom, although it may penetrate or intersect the 
land so patented as agricultural. : 

Upon the filing of the plat and field-notes of such survey duly sworn 
to, the register and receiver are required to transmit the same to the 
surveyor general for his verification and approval; who will then mark 
out the same upon the original township plat in his office, and furnish 
authenticated copies of such plat and field-notes to the proper local land 
office and to the General Land Office, to be affixed to the duplicate and 
triplicate township plats respectively. 

When a portion of a 40-acre tract is awarded to an agricultural 
claimant, and he causes the segregation thereof from the mineral por- 
tion, in the manner herein indicated, such agricultural portion is not 
given a numerical designation on the plats as in case of surveyed min- 
eral claims, but is simply described as the “Fractional quarter of 
the ——— quarter of section ———, in township ——, of range -, 
—— meridian, containing ——— acres, the same being exclusive of 
the land adjudged to be mineral in said 40-acre tract.” 

The surveyor must correctly compute the area of the agricultural 
portion, which computation must be verified by the surveyor general. 

After the authenticated plat and field-notes of the survey have been 
received from the surveyor general the-General Land Office issues the 
necessary orders for the entry of the land, and in issuing the receiver’s 
receipt and register’s certificate those officers are governed by the de- 
Seription of the land given in the order from the General Land Office. 


Citizenship of claimants. 


In accordance with the principles enunciated in an opinion of Assistant 

Attorney General Smith, and the consequent ruling of the head of the 

‘Department in accordance therewith, in the New Idria mining case, as 

to citizenship of mining claimants, and to which reference is elsewhere 
made, this office revoked the regulations heretofore in force, and issued 
instructions to the following effect as to the nature of the proof of citizen- 
ship to be furnished by applicants for mining titles, viz: 

1. Where such application is made by persons claiming to be native- 
born citizens of the United States, the affidavit of each person so claiming 
is required that he is such citizen, stating the place of his birth, such 
affidavit to be taken before a notary public, officer of a court of record, 
or the register or receiver of the land office where the application for 
patent is made. 

2. Where such application is made by a person claiming to have filed 
a declaration of intention to become a citizen, he is required to file a cer- 
tified copy of such declaration under seal of the court in which it was 
made. 

3. Where such application is made by a person claiming to be a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States, he is required to present his natural- 
ization certificate, or a copy thereof, certified under seal of the court 
from which the original issued. 

4. Where the application is made by an incorporated company it is 
required to present a certificate of incorporation and evidence of the 
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citizenship of each member or stockholder of such company, in the 

manner hereinbefore set forth. “ hy ee rater 
5. Where the application is made by an association of persons wnin- 

corporated, each member of such association must furnish proof of citizen- 


_ ship in the manner aforesaid. Fate 
° , « 3 2) 
23,— INSTRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO THE ASSIGNMENT OF LAND WARRANTS, 


Information has reached this office that great irregularities are being 
practiced in the matter of procuring assignments to land warrants, by 
which the lawful owners thereof are induced to dispose of them at 
merely nominal prices; in many instances the assignments having been 
obtained in advance of the issue of the warrant, upon representations 
that it was doubtful whether the claim therefor would be allowed. — 

To check these practices, and protect the original warrantees as far as 
possible from imposition, a circular letter was addressed to the registers 
and receivers of the district offices, on the 9th of August last, instructing » 
them not to receive warrants unless the assignment was indorsed upon 
the back thereof, except in cases where the space had already been filled 
by previous assignments. In such cases the last assignment is required 
to show, beyond question, that at the time of its execution the assignor 
had the warrant in his lawful possession. The salutary effect of these, 
instructions is already seen, not only in the returns of the district land 
officers, but in the diminished number of warrants of the class referred 
to which come before this Bureau for approval. 


24, REORGANIZATION OF THE CLERICAL FORCE OF THE OFFICE AND 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL AGENTS. 


When the vast extent of the public domain is taken into consideration 
and when the teeming population that at no distant day must people itis 
anticipated; and when it is remembered that to each and every tract on 
which a home may be made, and that even to the very lands on which 
many towns and cities have been or may hereafter be built, the validity 
of title rests primarily in the accuracy with which the first details of 
transfer from the Government to its vendees are executed; the import- 
ance of exercising critical care in the adjustment of all matters pertain- 
ing to the disposal of public lands should be apparent. - aa 

There is not a home in many of the States in the prosperous valley of 
the Mississippi, nor in the rapidly-growing regions beyond that river, 
that does not depend upon the records of this Bureau for evidence to com- 
plete the chain of title by which it is held. Even from those regions of 
the west which have been peopled for the greatest length of time, this 
office is in constant receipt of applications for certified transcripts of 
records affecting the validity of title to lands which for ten, twenty, and 
even fifty years have been under cultivation. 

Were every acre of land now owned by the Government sold or other- 
wise disposed of, there would still be ample necessity for the perpetua- 
tion of this Bureau, with a clerical foree by no means small, to afford 
information and papers respecting the original transfer of title from the 
Government. In many instances the necessity for these transcripts of 
records arises from errors and inadvertences either in the construction 
of laws or in the execution of the details of transfer, both of which inevit- - 
ably lead to expensive and protracted litigation. 

With a view to prevent, as far as may be possible, the further oceur- 
rence of such cases, I am impelled to call your attention, with the hope 
that proper legislation to meet the case may be invoked, to the great 
importance of placing within the reach of this Bureau the means of se- 
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_euritig such clerical aid as may be equal to a proper adjustment of the 

important questions constantly arising before it. sd 

It is now a difficult task to procure and retain clerks that can be 
profitably employed on the more important branches of the work of the 
office; and I may add that the difficulty of retaining far exceeds that of 
securing them, for the reason that the utterly inadequate salaries now 
_ paid by the Government too often fail to induce the more competent clerks 
to remain in the Bureau after becoming fully conversant with the laws 
and departmental rulings relating to‘our land system, there being al- 
Ways more advantageous opportunities to exercise that knowledge in 
legitimate pursuits outside of the office at rates of compensation with 
which the Government under existing laws cannot compete. : 

The statutory laws relating to public lands are necessarily compli- 
cated. In the construction to be placed upon them and in the adjustment 
of adverse claims arising under different laws, the questions of title upon 
which we are called to pronounce decision are sufficiently intricate to 
demand the best legal ability. The interests at stake are almost invaria- 
_ bly of great moment, in most cases involving the lawful and peaceable 
possession and enjoyment of the lands of men struggling through poverty 
to secure by hard industry for themselves and families a home, To meet 
these questions in a proper manner, competent clerks should be employed, 
and this can only be done when a more liberal legislation in the matter 
of compensation is accorded. 

The heads of the various divisions of the Bureau are charged with a 
responsibility second only to the head of the Bureau, and should in my 
opinion receive a salary of not less than $2,500 per annum. The num- 
‘ber of clerks of the fourth class should be increased, and to equalize it 
* proportionate number could be taken from the clerks of the first class. 
Tam the more inclined to make this recommendation when I consider that’ 
not only will the work be better done under a reorganization like this, 
but there will be an actual economy of time and money by the avoidance 
of errors in the performance of the work. 

In the offices subordinate to the General Land Office—the offices of 
surveyors general, registers of district land offices and receivers of publie 
moneys—a growing necessity exists for some new System by which a 
more direct control can be had of the details of business pertaining to 
those offices and by which any irregularities may be corrected. It isa 
matter due alike to the public at large and the officers concerned. A 
constant source of annoyance is found in the frequent complaints alleg- 
ing official malfeasance on the part of the land officers, which come to 
us from every part of the country where the land System extends. It 
is but just to say that in many instances these complaints emanate from 
designing men or disappointed speculators, and are often utterly ground- 
less when subjected to investigation. They nevertheless come to us in 
such grave shape as to require the time, trouble, and expense of formally 
recognizing and investigating them. On the other hand, the charges 
are often well founded in fact, and the protection of the parent office is 
invoked to prevent practices oppressive to the people and subversive of 
law. In either case the facilities of this Bureau should be sufficient to 
enable it to acquit its subordinates of charges when wrongfully made, or 
to fasten upon them the evidence of their malfeasance where they have 
been rightfully accused of such action. 

Under present statutory provisions there is no adequate method by 
which satisfactory investigations can be made. It is true that a register 
can be called upon to report as to the alleged misconduct of a receiver, 
or vice versa ; but the official relations of those officers are generally 
such as to render these investigations unreliable.’ Even when 2 special 
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agent is delegated to examine into alleged misconduct, which can’ only 
be done at great inconvenience and expense, he finds himself embar-. 
rassed by his want of authority to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
What is needed, and for which I respectfully ask, is the authority to 
appoint one or two special agents to be constantly in the employ of this 
Bureau, who may become familiar with the land laws and regulations, 
and who shall, subject to orders from this office, visit the different land dis- 
tricts with a view to examine into and report upon the manner in which 
the business is conducted. A salary of $2,500 should in my opinion be 
affixed to such office, and, in addition, the actual expenses of the agent 
while on duty should be borne. It is a system not new to other Depart- 
ments of the Government, and is believed to have been productive of a — 
salutary effect in its workings. cbt 

That such a system, if adopted in connection with the administration 
of the affairs of the Land Bureau, would result in subserving a good 
purpose I have no doubt. Not only would the General Land Office be 
kept in closer rapport with the district officers; the officers be afforded 
an opportunity of explaining any false charges which might be brought 
against them; the people secured in their rights against the unlawful 
acts of bad officers; but a great desideratum would be attained in having 
some one to superintend the removal of district offices, the opening of. 
new offices, and the giving of instructions to officers, when, without pre- 
vious experience, they are appointed to those positions—matters which 
have from the foundation of the Government to the present time been 
productive of great hindrance to the smooth and correct working of the 
land system. 

In changes of the officers referred to, which are frequent, the new 
appointees in a majority of cases bring to the discharge of their duties 
.n0 experience or previous knowledge of such duties. From the very 
first day of their official life a pressure of business is perhaps forced 
upon them, compelling them to.decide on cases, or to render a con- 
struction of law, which, if erroneously done, may invalidate the title to 
hundreds of homesteads and prejudice the rights of hundreds of citizens. 
The details of business, so necessary to dispatch and correctness, are to 
be learned only by long experience ; and, before that is acquired, untold 
numbers of almost inextricable complications may have been made. The 
result is seen in the mass of cases that burden our files and consume the 
time of the office, a great portion of which could have been avoided if 
this office had possessed the facilities for sending competent persons 
to the spot to instruct the officers and start the machinery of their 
offices aright. 

In the correction of the evils alluded to by the appointment of special 
agents as herein asked, the Government would save a very large amount 
over theappropriation necessary to meet the expenses, while the saving, 
both of money and trouble, to the public would be probably still greater. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commuissioner. 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


A.—Report of the surveyor general of Florida. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, September 25, 1871. 
Sm: Ihave the honor, in compliance with instructions, to submit the following 
report of surveying operations in this district during the tiscal year ending June 30, 
1871, together with tabular statements of office and field work. 
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_ The surveys dyring the past year have been prosecuted in regular order, as proposed, | 
to the extent of the appropriation therefor. 

- On the 16th of November last I contracted with Deputy Josiah H. Stearns for the 

- survey of fifteen townships, reaching from the south boundary of the survey of Deputy 

J. W. Childs to the Caloosahatchee River, namely, townships 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 south, of 

ranges 27, 28,29 east. The deputy took the field about the middle of December following 
and returned his work the 20th of May. The office-work was completed, and the dupli- 
cate plats and transcribed field-notes, with account of deputy, forwarded to the Gene- 
ral Land Office on the 28th of June. 
- On the 18th of November, 1870, I contracted with Deputy James D. Tannehill for the 
_ survey of thirteen townships, reaching from the previous survey of J. D. Stanbury, 
_ deputy surveyor, to the Caloosahatchee, and from the contract of J. H. Stearns, deputy 
surveyor, to the Okeechobee Marsh, namely, townships 39, 40, 41, 42 south, range 30 
east; townships 40, 41, 42 south, range 31 east; townships 39, 40, 41, 42 south, range 32 
east; and townships 39, 40 south, range 30 east. The deputy was detained by jury 
duty in the United States court then sitting at Jacksonville, so that he was unable to 
take the field until early in February following. He made return of his work on the 
23d of June, his time having been extended thirty days beyond the date set in his con- 
tract, as was also done in the case of Deputy J. H. Stearns. The office-work was com- 
pleted, and the duplicate plats and transcribed field-notes, with deputy’s accounts, 
were forwarded to the General Land Office on the lith September. The greater time 
taken to work up this contract than the preceding one was in consequence of less 
elerical force in the office. 

Inext contracted on the 24th of April, 1871, with Deputy Marcellus A. Williams for 
the survey of four townships on and near the Atlantic coast, east of Lake Okeechobee, 
namely, township 45 south, ranges 41, 42, 43 east, and township 46 south, range 41 east. 
Township 45 of ranges 42 and 43 had been embraced in the previous contract of Messrs. 
Gleason and Williams, but they had not surveyed them, having reached and passed 
the estimated number of miles in their contract before coming to them, in consequence 
of the unusually large quantity of meanders in the coast townships. At their request 
the unexecuted portion of their contract was canceled and re-contracted, as already 
stated, to Mr. Williams, with two additional townships. He met with a misfortune on 
Lake Worth, being obliged to beach his boat in a storm, thus losing the greater part of 
his provisions. He still attempted to execute his contract. by packing his stores on 
mules, but the summer rains being unusually heavy rendered that region of country 
impracticable, and he was compelled to abandon the work for the season. At his 
request his time has been extended to the 1st of next March. 

A full account of deposits made during the year for special surveys is given in docu- 
ment E herewith, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here, except to say that the 
apparent delay in contracting these surveys is not the fault of this office, but of the 
parties interested, contract having in each instance been offered to surveyors named by 
those parties, but not yet accepted. 

In Document C I again report the four unclosed contracts from before the rebellion 
of Jas. D. Galbraith, John B. Kilgore, Ramon Canova, and William Mickler. As these 
contracts are practically dead, I would suggest the propriety of canceling them, leav- 
ing open any unsettled questions as to payment for work executed. Or, at any rate, as 
it appears scarcely necessary to repeat the report of them unchanged year after year, I 
would request to be permitted to drop them hereafter from my reports. 

The portion of country embraced within the surveys of the past year is much the 
same as that surveyed the year previous, improving in quality, however, as you ap- 
proach the Caloosahatchee River. There is considerable first-rate hummock bordering 
said river, with good pine and prairie lands back of it. The great disadvantage, how- 
ever, is the lability of the land to periodic overflows from the river. But it is my 
opinion that when the State becomes sufficiently settled to make those lands desirable 
it will not be found impracticable to reclaim them by a system of drainage, and that 
among them, when thus reclaimed, will be found some of the best lands in the State. 
In its present condition the land is valuable for grazing but not for cultivation. 

Accompanying this report are the following documents : 

A.—A diagram, showing the progress of surveys. 

B.—A report of surveying operations in the district during the past fiscal year. 

C.—A statement of the present condition of contracts not closed at date of last report. 

D.—A report of plats furnished the district land office. 

H.—A report of deposits for special surveys. 

Submitting the above report to your consideration, I remain, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

M. L.. STEARNS, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Wiis DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


B.—Report of surveying operations in the district of Florida during the year ending June 30, 1871, oo 
annual report. ; 
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James D. Galbraith..|..-.| Noy. 10,1858 | Subdivision . G5 ae ones 
t : 
John B. Kilgore. -.--- .---| Oct. 28, 1859 | Subdivision . day ay e 
Ramon Canova....--.|--- -| Oct. 26,1860 | Subdivision .| 41, 42, 43,4 ..] 25.......-.-. 
40, 41, 42, 43..| 26 . 

“shy The See Q7 | eases 
William Mickler...-.|.--- Dec. 5,1860) Subdivision .| 41, 42, 43, 44..| 22, 23, 24.......] March 15, 1861 = ; 
James D. Stanbury ..| 2 | Deo. 3,1869] Subdivision | 36,37, 98.....| 31, 92,33 : oe 
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Respectfully submitted. 


— Unirep States SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
: Tallahassee, Florida, September 25, 1871. 
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Respectfully submitted. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’s OFFICH, Tallahassee, Florida, Sept. 25, 1871. 
/ 


. Deposits. — Ss 
Depositors. — es es 
Amount, Place. ; 
qe. work, Office-work. | 
John Westcott, in name of M. L. Stearns . $75 00 | $60 00 |.... 
: | : 
A. iS Alexander .<-seeq. sang Bite as oe ere 30 00 | 
G. ‘W: Marshall, <4. 648-5 sees a 15 00 . 10 00 i 


J. A. Macdonald 
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B.—Report of the surveyor general of Louisiana. 
ss OFFICE OF SURVEYOR GENERAL, DISTRICT ‘or LOUISIANA, 
; Eri ; New Orleans, September 25, 1871. 
Sir: In compliance with your instructions, I haye the honor to submit my anual 
I ot duplicate, with accompanying tabular statements and map explanatory 


1 


Tabular statements herewith transmitted are as follows: 
ee te list of surveying contract let by this office since June 30, 1870, to 

e. ‘ : ; : 
8B (Extract from A.)—List of contracts let during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1871, which are payable out of special deposits made by interested parties. 

 C.—List of contracts let during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, which create a 
meget against the appropriation of $10,000 made by act of Congress approved July 
5, 1870. 42 ; 

€C.—List of contracts let during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, creating a 
liability against the appropriation of $12,240, made by act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1871. EL ; 

D.—List of proposed surveys for the year ending June 30, 1873. . 

E.—An estimate of appropriations necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

F.—List of deputy surveyors appointed by the surveyor general of Louisiana. 

_G.—Map of Louisiana, showing the progress of surveys in this State. 

H.—A complete list of all certificates of location issued by this office under the third 
section of the act of Congress approved June 2, 1858. ‘ 

The surveys described in the contracts contained in Table B have been executed and 
approved, and the maps have been transmitted to the proper officers in accordance 
with laws and instructions. 

The surveys described in the contracts contained in Table C are now being executed. 
The extraordinary rains that have continued during the entire season have greatly 
retarded Mr. Hanke in his work, and he has been driven from the field to await the 
subsiding of the flood many times. He is, however, now at work again with a fair 
prospect of soon completing his labors. ‘ 

The contract of Messrs. Ross and Sulakowski for the survey of the townships in which 
the city of New Orleans is situated, has been” pushed forward with much vigor and 
zeal. Fractional township 13 south, range 11 east, has been completed, and the notes 
have been returned to and are now under examination by this office. These gentle- 
men, and especially Colonel Sulakowski, are entitled to much credit for their patient, 
laborious researches in ferreting out and collecting together the necessary information 
in order to complete this most important and difficult survey. 

In the list of proposed surveys, (Table D,) the necessity of the townships enumerated 
has been fully explained to you in communications made by my predecessors, except- 
ing in the townships marked “ original surveys.” These townships are generally in- 
habited by settlers who are urgent for surveys to be made. The lands are described 
as high and suitable for cultivation. Township 10 south, ranges 11 and 12 west, are 
near the Calcasieu sulphur mines, and the attention of individuals as well as of corpo- 
rations is being called to that section of country with considerable enthusiasm, on 
account of the extraordinary and astonishing deposits of that mineral, lately discov- 
ered in such purity, imbedded in the earth. Considerable emigration is also being 
attracted toward this part of the country on account of the extension of the New 
Orleans and Texas Railroad. 

The surveys proposed in southeastern district, especially those bordering upon the 
Gulf and Barataria Bay, are reported as in great part high, arable land, and desirable 
for homesteads. The new surveys proposed in northwestern district is a continuation 
of the survey of land formerly covered with shallow lakes, and which are reported 
ag having within a few years become dry by drainage caused by the continued abra- 
sion of the lower end of the Red River raft. 

Estimates.—In explanation of the increase of my estimate over that of last year, in 
the item of salary for clerical force in the office of surveyor general, I submit: 

1. The increase estimate for field surveying. 

2. The many surveys to be made under the act of May 30, 1862, and March 3, 1871, of 
that class of lands which appears upon the approved maps as “ private land claims, not 
confirmed.” This class of claiins has always been placed upon the maps during the 
progress of public surveys, not in recognition of their title or validity, but to show 
their boundaries for the information of the Land Office. The instructions of the Com- 
missioner to the register and receiver at New Orleans, of August 5, 1°70, permit home- 
stead applications upon these lands under certain restrictions and provisos; and if upon 
investigation it be discovered that the claimants have no claim to the land, then the 
homestead applicants must make a deposit for their surveys as public land, as above 
stated. This will add materially to the labor of this office, not only in the making the 
survey and plat of the land, but in furnishing the Land Office with information in 
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regard to the title to the land. There has already been a number of applications made ' _ 
_ for homestead entry under the instructions referred to, and the amount of labor may ~ — 
be estimated from the number and amount of land thus claimed, which is as follows: — 


aids Vas ; 
. UNCONFIRMED PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. > tbat 2 
Southeastern district, 120 claims -..........-- Ui Soh WL SL ee odds sas Ga ‘a 
Southwestern district, 80 claims........2200 0202-2 --0e eee nial oth ater ei - 20,.178585> 
Greensburgh district, 77 claims........---...- Si siek Oo e Ue Le ees Base 4 - 38,133.00 . 
Northwestern district, 11 claims............---...--- PRE NG HE ees See 701, OL 
Making a total of......0s00ccesecstesceense bene ciesnesstcoenescte aBMpaa4eam 


3. Another item of work peculiar to this office is the issuance of certificates of loca- 


this law, I beg leave to quote from the letter of Surveyor General William J. McCulloh 


Tn Urecusburgh Wisiricd:... -------cdtepaens recone cco tee eee - 1, 017 
In southeastern’ districts. 02.52 22S ee Re ee 295 
The other districta.s3 SOc 0S S722 2. 32 RSS, a ks ee 212 

Totals one 4 oie inSiw go Sm meancicnte wate nen «tne Ce Serio Spee 1, 524 


“Private research and my own official investigation are each day disclosing the pro- 
per location of some of these claims; but very frequently when so ascertained it becomes 
manifest their position has been preoccupied. It is therefore impossible to estimate 
what proportion of them may finally be surveyed; but if they are not thus satisfied, 
the issue of certificates of relocation under the act of 2d J une, 1858, for very many of — 
them (while it will avoid field-work) may demand of the office equal time and labor. 

“Tt is impossible to say what labor may be imposed upon this office by the third section 
of the act of June, 1858. To do so will first require the ascertainment of how many of the 
confirmed claims there are for which surveys cannot be made and for whch parties can 
establish their rights to the issue of the contemplated certificates of relocation; andthe 
latter fact would also have to become known with regard to the thousands of conflicts 
which exist between confirmed claims, and the multiplicity of deficiencies between 
their surveyed and confirmed areas. For these conflicts and deficiencies equally consti- 
tute demand for the issue of certificates of location under the terms of the act men- 
tioned.” 

4. Deputy surveyors, previous to commencing their field-work, must first be sup- 
plied from this office with transcripts of all records which are deemed necessary to com- 
plete their work. They are always furnished with a list of confirmed private land 
claims, supposed to be located in their townships ; copies of all previous surveys, maps, 
and field-notes ; and when in the field they are frequently asking for special instructions 
in relation to particular private claims, which, in location, seem to conflict often with 
their confirmation. The preparation of these instructions, and furnishing to courts, 
attorneys, private surveyors, and individuals with copies, &c., demands the constant 
attention of a most experienced and capable man in this office, and I have been com- 
pelled to employ extra clerical force at my own private expense to supply the wants of 
citizens with information thus sought. 

5. The preparation of plats for private land claims entitled to patent under the act 
of December 22, 1854, requires considerable Jabor, which may be estimated from the 
following figures: : 


Number for which patent plats have been furnished to this date.......--.-.-. 1, 460 
Leaving the number of claims for which plats are to be prepared in triplicate.. 6,180 


These plats are generally made at the request of interested parties, and hence the 
seeming delay in not having them heretofore completed. : 


UNFINISHED OFFICE-WORK. 


In addition to the amount of the office labor above detailed, and which is absolutely 
required to be executed by the surveyor general and the clerks in his office, as current 
business, there is a large amount of unfinished work which has been long in arrearage, 
to which your attention is invited, and I again beg leave to quote from the surveyor 
general’s letter above referred to, and to the map accompanying the same, by which it 
will appear “ that transcripts of the notes of 784 townships are to be made out and sent 
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to the Department,’ the General Land Office having no records or copy of the 
caddy and very few of the original surveys in the same. “The surveys have 
- occurred almost entirely where the townships are covered by claims, hence the notes 
are very fullandlengthy. Ido not think the most rapid penman could, on an average, 
transcribe more than six per month.” ‘ 

In allusion to other unfinished work of this office, I also invite your attention to the 


‘report of Surveyor General Boyd, in his annual report of 1849, (see Land Office report 


State, I have perceived that many of them have been approved by the surveyor south 
of Tennessee after the date of the act of Congress establishing the office of surveyor 

general. In the case of Jourdan ef als. vs. Barrett et als., (4th vol. Howard, page 169,) 
_ the Supreme Court of the United States have, in substance, declared that, after the 3d 

March, 1831, the surveyor south of Tennessee had no powers to approve a survey. This 
' is a subject of so much importance that I think Congress should be called upon to pass 
a law legalizing the acts of surveyor south of Tennessee, so far as the date of his official 
signature was concerned.” ‘ 

The multiplicity of lawsuits growing out of the confliction in the location of pri- 
vate land claims in many of the townships, the official maps of which are thus deemed 
invalid, requires some action, and, it seems to me, re-examination of the surveys; and 
if oe correct, a reapproval anda reprotraction of the maps will quickly settle a vexed 
question. ' 


INDICES. 


Soon after assuming {the duties of this office, (April 1, 1871,) I discovered that no 
general index of the surveys of this State had ever been kept, and that but very few 
of the original notes had been recorded. The only reference by which the field-notes 
of a survey can be ascertained is the certificate upon the township map, and as quite 
a number of these maps are missing, it is extremely difficult to determine in some 
cases which is the latest survey. To overcome this evil, and to ascertain what maps 
are jmissing from the office, am now preparing an index of all surveys that have 
heretofore been made; but as but little time can be spared upon the work, for want 
of sufficient clerical force, it progresses but slowly. 


CONTINGENT FUND. 


In my estimate for contingent fund it will be noticed I require some additional 
appropriation over that of last year. This is principaily for the purpose of having 
some of the important record-books of this office rebound. During the war the records 
of this office were transported over the country, and were greatly damaged by becom- 
ing wet and soiled by exposure to weather. The record-books containing the origi- 
nal reports of land commissioners, and the early Spanish surveys, &c., are in extremely 
dilapidated condition, and require to be rebound, to save from early destruction. The 
estimate is regarded as very reasonable. 


UNAPPROVED SWAMP SELECTIONS. 


During the period of time from 1856 to 1861 a large amount of land was selected by 
this office upon the affidavits of individuals, as accruing to the State of Louisiana, 
under the act of March 2, 1849, as swamp lands. A considerable quantity of the lands 
thus selected, I am informed, remains unapproved by the Secretary of the Interior ; 
much of these lands is represented to me to be high and arable, and not subject to 
overflow, and is at this time occupied by settlers who are patiently awaiting the action 
of the Department, so that they may obtain a title to their homes. I have letters from 
most trustworthy sources and information given in person, urgently requesting that 
these “swamp lists” be definitely rejected, so that they, the settlers, may apply under 
the provisions of the homestead law for entry at the United States Land Office. I 
» invite your attention to this matter, and would respectfully recommend a re-examina- 
tion of the surveyor’s field-notes, and in some cases re-examination in the field. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. W, FOSTER, 
Surveyor General, Lowisiana. 
Hon. WitLis DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


1859, page 316.) Mr. Boyd writes: “Upon examination of the township maps in this | 
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July 17,1870 | Robert Boyd...... 
June 20,1871 | B. B. Bristol ...... 
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C.—Tabular statement of surveying 0 
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Date of con-| ames of contractors. 


tract. : 
July 21,1870 | W. H.R. Hangen.......... Southwestern eee ie 
Dec. 24,1870 | Maurice Hauké...---.-.-- weet Lo eee eessF arate 


June 7,1871| W. R. Ross and Y. Sula- | Southeastern ...-.---- 
kowski. as 


Surveyor GENERAL’s OFFICE, New Orleans, Louisiana, September 25, 1871. 
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CC.—Tabular statement of surveying contracts in Louisiana for the Jiscal year es 
by act of Congress oe. 
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June 6,1871| W. H.R. Hangen.....-.--- Southwestern......-.. 100 $8 | $300 00 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, New Orleans, Louisiana, September 25, 1871. 


D.—Proposed surveys in the State of Louisiana for the fiscal year ending 
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7 and 8 east; township 11 south, ranges 7 and 8 east. 


Township 15 south, range 24 east; topes 16 south, ranges 24 and. | F . 
20 east; township 20 south, ranges 29 and 30east. =i stsé«*YS?” 
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Northwestern. n 
township 7 north, ranges 10, 11, 
‘ranges 11, 12, 13, and 1 west ; to 
west; township 10 north, range and 
north, ranges 11, 12, 13, and 14 west. ie 
Township 7 north, range 10 west, (fractional)... 
Survey of section lines through Shallow Lakes, Cani 
Black Lake, part of Lakes Bistineau and Bodeau, I 
Lake, and others in the northwest district. . 
mn : be. $d 
Total amount of proposed surveys ..----------- sae _alees 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, New Orleans, Louisiana, September 25, 1871. a F ef 
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ia A 2a 
2 7 - a ¢ s 
* e- bate? 
: =F 3 Ee 
=k ow 
- - hoe 
ee 
5S 
ay 
jonitd Se 
. 5 " a ; 
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Total eet of appropriation required f the fisea 


30, 187 Sin ecw pane eank Cees wand wena acon soceee rei 


SURVEYOR Guerre OFFICE, 
se . New Orleans, Louisiana, Sepiember 25, 1871. 


F'.—List of deputy surveyors appointed by the surveyor general Ba Louisi 


Names. - | Date of oath. Residence. : How employed 
a eae Se 
"Wi. Hy Williams 226 oe ene Aug. 28,1869 | Carrollton .-...| Not employed. 
Robert ‘Boyds 22 a ee Nov. 8,1869 | New Orleans..| Contract in the southeastern aistri 
. , east of river. { e 

We “We Dodd: 2 Sh cece se gee eee Jefferson....-- Not employed. a 
Washington H. R. Hangen.| July 21,1870 | Mandeville .-.) Contract in the southwestern district. 
Maurice: Hauk6.-..2-5-2-.2 Decs “19, 18708) Houma... ce Do, 
Mp Robinson 2) = paper eee May 22,1871 | New Orleans. . 4 

‘ William R. Ross........--- June #7, Mee doce. ae Contract of New Orleans Township. J 
Valerian Sulakowski...-.-..- June. ». 7, L714. ee dow =.--= Do. : 
Addison J. Foster.......... June 21, 08715). 2 dOes. a 2 
Byron Bradley Bristol..... June 26,1871 | Shreveport ..-.| Survey in the northwestern district. 
John 2 Parson =o eee - July 1,1871 | New Orleans..| Contract in the northwestern district. - ; 
WalliameD. Dake. 22. -.-< 5 Aug, 98,237 do-ne-.. Bape in the southeastern district, west 

of river. 


— 


E. W. FOSTER, 
Surveyor General, Louisiana. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 25, 1871. 
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H.— Certificates of relocation or sorips issued under act of June 2, 1858, by the surveyor general of Louisiana, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, and 


Sormer year's. ‘ 
ee a 
8 
a f a S 
o 2 a 
° 5 5 oS 
By whomissued. To whom issued. Date. 3 5 3 Mark of certificates. |, Remarks. 
: 2 a ; 
5 ay ° a 
5 $ f Be 
: gel, & : 
4 & Z ce 4 
4 
ss 
Pieces ca 
1 | W.J.McCulloh) Louis Boisdoré or his legal representatives ---.-- Jan. 21, 1859 GHTHO0N ac SO LSe T of 677500 (G2 o- aa epee Be geet oy No further report. @ 
Or eee ae itera 2 Widow Boisdoré or her legal representatives....| Jan. 21, 1859 GR HOOKS 22827 Toff 677-00: |. 8: Sa-eheea seca ees Do. les] 
Sie et era dose. ote Manette Boisdoré or her legal representatives ...| Jan. 21, 1859 640500) |=... Bae T Of 640;.00 |S25-ae- nea see eens Do. A 
AN Se don ee John Williams or his legal representatives ---.-- May 17, 1859 640800})| 5. Ee T of [640; 00S. G-ee- beware Exchanged for 8 pieces of scrip of 80 ty 
acres each. No further report. =] 
| eee 05.20 Ebenezer Cooley or his legal representatives .--.| Sept. 11, 1860 | 2, 000, 00 O59 |S: 22 anaes No. 5, from A. to Y.| Returned and delivered. > 
Gale ses Ones sae Emanuel Prudhomme or his legal representatives | Oct. 10, 1860 325. 38 3 |1lof 85.38) No. 6, from A. to D.| No further report. ee 
O lbeeaae (fee 8) Sabet Fad st O6 rece meee mi bighs Saisle Cnteie ee waeaoe Oct. 10, 1860 637. 30 6 |1of 157.30} No. 7, from A, to G. Do. 
Sue te ee dos ee J. R. Temple or his legal representatives. ....... Oct. 13, 1860 374. 12 3 |1 of 134.12] No. 8, from A. to D. Do. me 
2 ei dozs anu H. Faulk and others or their legal representa- | Oct. 13, 1860 203. 81 1 |1 of 123.81] No. 9, from A. to B. mee to Hon. Frank Morey for de- 5 
tives. ; ivery. 
10 See d0zs cco John MeDonogh or his legal representatives ....| Nov. 27, 1860 | 1, 015. 54 11 | 1 of 135.54] No. 10, from A. to L. | Returned and delivered. o 
i a J eae 0:25 ae Rod. Dueros or his legal representatives. -......- Dec. 16,1860 | 1, 864, 26 22 | 1of 104,26 | No, 11, from A. to W.| No further report. 
1 Co eae d0.3. == Thomas powers or his legal representatives... .. Dee. 20, 1860 640. 00 Fel ER RoE i No. 12, from A. to H. Transmitted to Louis Janin by Com- — 
missioner. 
13ers C0 seco Rosannah Harris or his legal representatives. -.-.| Jan. 21, 1861 640. 00 SS lisa. eee No. 13, from A. to H.| No further report. ry 
14 eee rir ene Se John Towles or his legal representatives. --...-. Jan. 21, 1861 507. 76 5 |1 of 107.76] No. 14, from A. to F. Do. 5 
15 2o GO. eae ee eee do SS Be eS eee eee Jan. 21,1861 | 1, 015. 53 11 | 1 of 135.53} No. 15, from A. to L. Do. res 
16 po seer "i See ol msec cee OG sone saree nies Sie Oe ee eee Jan. 21,1861 338. 51 3 |lof 98.51} No.16, from A. to D. Do. . 
Ty el ee dott s. Patzy Bennett or her legal representatives.....- Mar. 4, 1861 640.00] -.2202 ...)-=-0 abieate ne let een ae eee ores Null and void, being issued after Feb- 
™ ruary 6, 1861. 
18 | John Lynch. -.} John McClenden or his legal representatives ....| Dec. 5, 1870 640. 00 8 ;\|.«3. Se No. 18, from A. to H. | Returned and delivered. 
ASU ee =* do. Joseph L. Mulkey or his legal representatives -..| Dec. 13, 1870 640. 00 84 \c. ee ee No. 19, from A. to H. Do. 
PE eae oo do. James Simmons or his legal representatives ....| Dee. 5, 1870 640. 00 84|2-- seer No. 20, from A. to H. Do. 
Of semen d0xeciaas John James Simmons or his legal representatives | Dee. 5, 1870 640. 00 Boh hoo eee No. 21, from A. to H. Do. 
2D) eae doses William Phares or his legal representatives -...- Dec. 7, 1870 640. 00 84 |22.-sse eames No. 22, from A. to H. Do. : 
8 el eset dovessee Samuel Phares or his legal representatives. ..... Dec. 7, 1870 640.00:). 5... 23). 2 =e teen Be eee es Canceled. (See Commissioner’s letter 
of May 11, 1871.) 
945) see dota Peere Noland or his legal representatives .-...-. Dec. 5, 1870 640. 00 8) [sci No. 24, from A. toH. | Returned for examination. 
Na ee ae 2 Ce; See George Keller or his legal representatives -..-.-- Dee. 5, 1870 640. 00 8 “itso eeeeeee No. 25, from A. toH. Do. 
P6alene do... ....| Thomas East or his legal representatives. .....-. Dee. 5, 1870 640. 00 i ee eS No. 26, from A. toH. | Returned and delivered. 
Dee eee 02 36e..|-22 eee CCN Ree Pane SOR Steir eats ae ae ana Dec. 5, 1870 640, 00 8 , |\:.5. eee No. 27, from A. toH, Do. ide) 
287 eesaee Ose aeneee I. Norwood or his legal representatives. .....--. Mar. 8, 1871 640. 00 RE Pe ram a2 No. 28, from A. toll. | Returned for examination. -l 


es 


par Reatine. j retain 


By whom issued. To whom issued. Date. - 


John Lynch. ..| John Powers or his legal representatives. .-..--. | Mar. 8, 1871 
5 ee do.....-.-.| James C. Black or his legal representatives.....-| Mar. 8, 1871 
do Peter Galloway or his legal representatives - - - -- Mar. 8, 1871 

Thomas Brown or his legal representatives. ---- - Mar. 8, 1871 
Philemon Thomas or his legal representatives..-| Mar. 8, 1871 | 
Lewis Pyburen, sr., or his legal representatives..| Mar. 8, 1871 
Philemon Thomas or his legal representatives...| Mar. 8, 1871 
Patrick Strachan or his legal representatives.-..| Mar. 8, 1871 | 
.| James Felps or his legal representatives .--.---. Mar. 8, 1871 
.| Nathaniel Fauver or his legal representatives...| Mar. 8, 1871 


Jobn C. Williams or his legal representatives ...-| Mar. 8, 1871 640. 

William Brown or his legal representatives ----- Mar. 8, 1871 40. 
Dn ediecle t [eee eee i Cr pie SA re eer ee cme yng ah Ue 640. 

Robert Flucker or his ae representatives .....| Mar. 8, 1871 

John Powers or his legal representatives.....-..| Mar. 8, 1871 


Samuel Llevellen or his legal representatives....| Mar.. 8, 1871} 1 
Baron de Bastrop or his legal representatives. ...| Apr. 13, 1871 | 1 
Charles MeMicken or his legal representatives ..| July 8,1871 | — 


‘Be28S825S25: 
| pxssgssess 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. | 8 


O.—Report of the surveyor general of Minnesota. 

Hatimalseh < ee _ St. Paul, Minnesota, September 18, 1871. 

Str: In accordance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit the following 

report of the progress of the public surveys in this district, and a statement of the 

- amount of office-work performed from the date of the last annual report from this of- 
fice to September 1, 1871, together with the several tables usually accompanying such 


report. 

i Ni the field-work undertaken during the year 1870 has been completed, with the ex- 
ception of a small contract with Charles Tengwall, and the notes of a large proportion 
of the same have been examined and approved; the original plats constructed and 
copied and, with transcripts of the field-notes, transmitted to the General Land Office. 
Most of the region of country surveyed the past year is of a character that has 
made the office-work, particularly in the draughting department, slow and tedious. 
This has been remarkably the case with the surveys within the limits of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Lakes almost without number are found, and the topography of the 
country generally is of a character that necessitates a great amount of labor in the con- 
struction of maps fully and accurately showing the same. 

The established fact that the Northern Pacific Railroad and the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad will be completed to the Red River this season is causing a volume of emi- 
gration to the northwestern portion of the State, unprecedented in any previous year. 
In Otter Tail and Becker Counties, and in nearly the whole extent of the valley of the 

_ Red River, settlements are being made with astonishing rapidity. It is estimated that 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and in the region above mentioned, not 
less than 30,000 inhabitants will be added to the permanent population of the State 
during the present season. 

Other parts of the State have also received large accessions of settlers during the 
year. 

This immense emigration, already greatly in advance of the surveys, is the principal 
reason for the large estimate for field and office work for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873, which I had the honor to make and transmit on the 26th ultimo. It would seem 
to be of very great advantage to all concerned for the Government settlers and railroad 
companies to have the surveys, for a few years at least, rapidly extended. 

As timber agent I have caused a thorough examination of the lumber regions, and 
shall endeavor to be equally thorough in making collections from trespassers on the 
public lands. The duties required of timber agent occupy much time for their faithful 
performance, and in many instances are vexatious and troublesome, and those services 
are required without any compensation whatever, which seems to be an unreasonable 
exaction. 

For the better care and preservation of timber on the public lands I would recom- 
mend that an examiner be employed by the year, whose sole business should be to look 
after trespassers, and report from time to time to the timber agent. 

In this connection I beg also to recommend that authority be given to the surveyor 
general to employ an examiner of the public surveys as they are prosecuted from year 
to year. 

The deputies sent into the field this season, as far as heard from, are all making good 
progress, the season having been favorable, and it is believed that all the surveys will 
be completed within the time fixed in the contracts. 

The following abstract of office-work performed since the last annual report is pre- 
sented: 

The original notes of 10,545 miles 4 chains and 16 links of subdivisional and meander 
lines have been examined, the contents of fractional lots calculated and placed on the 
plats, the original and commissioners’ made and transmitted. 

Of township lines 1,103 miles 31 chains and 73 links have been examined and dia- 
grams and transcripts made and transmitted. 

One hundred and sixty-four township plats have been constructed from the original 
field-notes, duplicates ade and transmitted to the General Land Office, and 78 copies 
made and forwarded to the local land offices; making an aggregate of 406 plats sent 
out or filed in this office. 

Nine thousand pages of transcripts for the Department and for record in this office 
have been made, compared, and indexed, with title-page to each township. 

There have been made for the local land offices 179 townships of descriptive notes, and 
a like number for filing in this office, making a total of 358 sheets. 

Considerable time has been occupied in examining the original plats, and selecting 
therefrom land inuring to the State as “swamp land,” making lists of same and 
transmitting them to the local and general land offices. 

The miscellaneous business of the office, such as preparing contracts and bonds, dia- 
grams for deputy surveyors, the general correspondence of the office, &c., involves 
much time and labor, of which no itemized statement can well be given. 


A.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in Minnesota uncompleted at and wndertaken since the date of the 


Names of deputies. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Character of work. 


last annual report. 


Amount and locality. 


WB. Walkers. ccnsre-- 
B. T. Jenness 


Wright & Beardsley... 


George G. Beardsley. -- 


Nathan Butler......... 


Nathan Butler. ........ 


Wright, Beardsley & 
Miles. 


June 23, 1869 


June 25, 1869 


July 13, 1869 


Jan. 7,1870 
(Instructions) 
Feb. 14, 1870 


Aug. 4, 1870 


Aug. 4,1870 


Subdivisions .....<.cenesss 


Township lines and sub- 


divisions. 


Subdivisions --+--<-sssse-- 


Survey of island ..-.....-. 


Township lines and sub- 


divisions. 


Township lines and sub- 


divisions. 


Subdivisions ........-.---- 


Uncompleted contracts under appropriation for year ending June 
30, 1870. ? 


Subdivision lines of townships 55 and 56 north, range 24 west, town- 
ship 56 north, range 26 west, 4th principal meridian; and 
township 135 north, range 30 west; townships 134 and 138 north, 
range 31 west, 5th principal meridian. 

Township lines between townships 44 and 45 north, ranges 22 and 
23 west, between townships 45 and 46, 46 and 47 north, ranges 20, 
21, 22, and 23 west; range lines between ranges 22 and 23 west, of 
township 44 north; between ranges 20 and 21, 21 and 22, 22 and 
23 west, of townships 45, 46, and 47 north; between ranges 23 and 
24 west, of townships 46 and 47 north. Subdivision lines of town- 
ship 47 north, ranges 22 and 23 west, 4th meridian; also town- 
ship 45 north, ranges 17 and 18 west. 

Subdivision lines of township 131 north, ranges 44, 45, and 46 west; 
townships 129, 130, and 131 north, range 47 west; townships 134, 
135, and 136 north, ranges 43, 44, and 45 west, 5th meridian. 

Survey of island in section 14, township 120 north, range 35 west, 
5th meridian. 4 

Township lines between fractional townships 46 and 47 north, range 
30 west, 4th meridian. Subdivision lines of township 46 north, 
range 30 west, 4th meridian. 


Contracts for year ending June 30, 1871, under general appropriation 
of $40,000, per act of July 15, 1870. 


Township lines between townships 122 and 123 north, ranges 46, 
47, and 48 west, 5th meridian; between townships 123 and 124 
north, ranges 46, 47, 48, and 49 west; between townships 125 and 
126 north, ranges 46, 47, 48, and 49, west; between townships 126 
and 127 north, ranges 46 and 47 west, and between townships 127 
and 128 north, ranges 46 and 47 west, 5th meridian; range lines 
between ranges 46 and 47 west, townships 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, and 128 north; between ranges 47 and 48 west, townships 122, 
123, 124, 125, and 126, north ; between ranges 48 and 49 west, town- 
ships 123, 124, 125, and 126 north. Subdivision lines of township 
125 and fractional township 126 north, range 48 west; also frac- 
tional townships 125 and 126 north, range 49 west, 5th meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 121 north, ranges 41, 42, 43, and 44 
west, 5th principal meridian; also townships 122 and 123 north, 
range 45, and fractional township 122 north, range 46 west; town- 


_ Present condition. 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed, and with exception 
of township 47 north, of ranges 22 and 
23 west, have been approved, and 
notes and plats trsnsmitted. 

Notes of these two townships are under 
process of construction. 


Surveys completed, approved, and notes 
and plats transmitted. 


Survey completed, approved, and notes 
and plats transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and 


notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


, 
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A.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in Minnesota, §c.—Continued, 


Names of deputies. 


Walker, Allen, & Put- 
nam. 


Charles E. Davis. .....- 


Stuntz & Shaw......-.. 


Samuel E. Stebbens. . -- 


3. & H. Comstock 


Lewis Harrington... -- 


Walker, Allen, & Put- 


ham, 


Nathan Butler 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Character of work. 


Amount and locality. 


x, 10, 1870 


8, 1870 | 


. 15, 1870 


. 18, 1870 


r, 24, 1870 


Aug. 


Aug. 4,1870 


Subdivisions -oaceseueeseee 


Subdivisions > sesssece sare 


SupdiyisiGnup ace-eseacoeee 


Subdivisions |. ooccasese neces 


Subdivisions’ .-.-2.2een.e9 


Township lines and sub- 
divisions, 


Subdivisions,.-c0<.<c.-.seae 


Subdivisions sec. ces sees en 


Present condition. 


ships 123, 124, 125, and 126 north, range 46 west, and fractional 
townships 122 and 123 north, range 47 west; fractional townships 
122, 123, and 124 north, range 48 west, and fractional townships 
123 and 124 north, range 49 west, 5th meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 122 north, ranges 41, 42, and 43 west; 
townships 122, 123, 124, 125, and 126 north, range 44 west; town- 
ships 124, 125, and 126 north, range 45 west; townships-127 and 
128 north, range 46 west; also townships 127 and 128, range 47 
west, 5th principal meridian. 


Subdivision lines of townships 45, 46, and 47 north, ranges 20 and 
21 west, 4th principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 50, 51, 52, and 53 north, ranges 16 
and 17 west, and townships 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 north, range 18 
west, 4th principal meridian. 


Subdivision lines or townships 103 and 104 north, range 45 west; 
also townships 101, 102, and 103 north, ranges 46 and 47 west, 5th 
principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 54, 55, and 56 north, ranges 12, 13, 
14, and 15 west, 4th principal meridian. 

Township lines between townships 105 and 106, 106 and 107, 107 and 
108, ranges 46 and 47 west; range lines between ranges 46 and 47 
west, townships 106 and LO7 north; also subdivision lines of 
pg ege 106 and 107 north, ranges 45, 46, and 47 west, 5th meri- 
dian. 


Contracts for year ending June 30, 1871, under appropriation per act 
of July 15, 1870, for surveys within limit of land grant to Northern 
Pacific Railroad. ' ; 

Subdivision lines of township 134 north, range 27 west; townships 
133, 135, and 136 north, range 28 west; townships 133 and 136 north, 
range 29 west ; township 133 north, range.30 west ; township 134 
north, range 32 west; township 136 north, range 34 west; town- 
ships 134, 135, and 136 north, range 35 west; townships 133, 134, 
135, 136 north, range 36 west, 5th meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 133, 134, and 135 north, range 41 
west : also township 134 north, range 42 west, 5th principal 
meridian, \ 


Field-work completed. Notes of town- 
ships 127 and 128 north, ranges 46 and 
47 west, on file in office awaiting order 
of examination. Remainder of sur- 
veys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Field-work completed. Notes of town- 
ships 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 north, 
range 18 west, or. file in office await- 
ing order of examination. Remainder 
of surveys completed, approved, and 
plats and field-notes transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. ’ 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 


; \ 
Field-work completed. Notes on file 
eo office awaiting order of examina- 
mn. ny eg 


> at rig | 
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cor 


George B. Wright.....- 


Merrill, Wilcox, & 
Walker. 


David Watson. .-....--: 


A. & William ‘F. In- 
gerson. 


Jewett C. Howe........ 


Milton C Noel...--..-. 


Richard Cronk......-.- 


Mablon Black........-- 


Township lines 


Subdivisions 


Township lines 


Township lines and sub- 


Township lines and sub- 


Subdivisions. ..<-<..ssee-% 


| -Swhdivisions:::2: os. oe 


| Subdivisions ts... c1c-ceeae 


Township lines between townships 137 and 138, 138 and 139, 139 
and 140 north, ranges 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45 west, fifth 
principal meridan; range lines between ranges 39, and 40, 40 
and 41, 41 and 42, 42 and 43, 43 and 44, 44 and 45 west, town- 
ships 187, 138, 139, and 140 north. - | ; 

Subdivision lines of townships 135, 136, and 137 north, ranges 
46 and 47 west, fifth principal meridian, i 

Township lines between townships 48 and 49 north, ranges 22, 
23, and 24 west, 4th meridian; between townships 49 and 50, 
50 and 51, 51 and 52, 52 and 53 north, ranges 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
west, 4th meridian ; range lines between ranges 22 and 23, 23 and 
24 west, townships 48, 49, 50, 51,52, and 53 north; and between 
ranges 24 and 25 west, townships 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 north. 

Township lines between towuships 46 and 47 north, ranges 25, 
26, 27; and 28 west; range lines between ranges 24 and 25, 25 
and 26, 26 and 27, 27 and: 28 west, townships 46 and 47 north; 
also between ranges 28 and 29, 29 and 30 west, township 47 
north. Subdivision lines of township 46 north, ranges 27 and 
28 west, and fractional township 47 north, ranges 28, 29, 
and 30 west, 4th meridian. 


Township lines between townships 48 and 49 north, ranges 19, 
20, and 21 west; between townships 49 and 50 north, ranges 18, 
19, 20, and 21 west; between townships 50 and 51 north, ranges 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 west; between townships 51 and 52 north, 
52and 53 north, yanges 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, west, 4th prin- 
cipal meridian; range lines between ranges 16 and 17, 17 and 
18 west, townships 50, 51, 52, and 53 north; between ranges 
18 and 19 west, townships 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 north; between 
ranges 19 and 20, 20 and 21, 21 and 22 west, townships 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, and 53 north. Subdivision lines of townships 48 and 
49 north, ranges 19 and 20 west, 4th meridian. 


Subdivision lines of township 137 north, ranges 35, 36, and 37 
west, and township 138 north, ranges 36, 37, and 38 west, 5th 
principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 136 and 137north, range 30 west, and 
townships 135, 136, and 137 north, range 31 west, and township 137 
north, range 32 west, 5th meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 138 north, ranges 32 and 33 west, and 
township 139 north, ranges 31, 32, and 33 west, and township 140 
north, range 33 west, 5th meridian. 


Survey: 


s completed, approved, and plats- 
and notes transmitted. : 


{ 4 is 
wt 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 


and notes transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 


and notes transmitted. 


r 


Field-work completed. Notes of range 


line between ranges 29 and 30 west, 
township 47 north, and subdivi- 
sion lines of township 46 north, of 
range 28 west, and fractional town- 
ship 47north, ranges 29 and 30 west, 
on file in office awaiting order of 
examination. Remainder of surveys 
completed, approved, and plats and 
notes transmitted. 


Field-work completed. Notes of sub 


divisions of township 49 north, range 
19 west, and townships 48 and 49 
north, range 20 west; also of town- 
ship lines between townships 52 and 
53 north, range 19 west; between 
townships 48 and 49, 49 and 50, 50 and 
51, 51-and 52, 52 and 53 north, 
ranges 20 and 21 west; and of range 
lines between ranges 19 and 20 west, 
townships 52 and 53 north; and 
between ranges 20 and 21, town- 
ships 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 north, 
on file in office awaiting order of 
examination. Remainder of surveys 
completed, approved, and plats and 
notes transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 


and notes transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 


and field-notes transmitted. 


Field-work completed. Notes of suo- 


division of townships 139 and 140 
north, range 33, on file in office await- 
ing order of examination. Remainder 
of surveys completed, approved, and 
plats and notes transmitted, 
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A.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in Minnesota, §-c.—Continued. 


Names of deputies. 


Date 


tre 


of con- 
1b. 


Character of work. 


Amount and locality. 


Present condition. 


Cooley & McDougall... 


William W. Howard.... 


Warren M. Adley...... 
O. E. Garrison 


R. O. Chaney 


Charles Tengwall ...... 

is. De Walker ceseeesees 

Merrill, Wilcox & Dan- 
iels, 


Walker, Allen & Put- 
nam. 


R. K. Whiteley ........ 


R. O. Chaney 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


16, 1870 


26, 1870 


2, 1870 
5, 1870 
14, 1870 


4, 1870 
18, 1870 
21, 1870 
11, 1871 


14, 1871 


15, 1871 


Subdivisions <::.:2:::22..: 


Subdivisions ............-- 


Subdivisions =< 224 22. 
Pubdivisions=. -eeeeeeseeme 


Subdivisions <.sccsssaseeee 


Sabdivisions...csenceeeeee 
Subdivisions .............. 
PUbALVISINNS.. -cuaeeesees 


Township lines and sub- 
divisions. 


Township lines and subdi- 
visions. 


Subdivisions: .ccsssecssen 


Subdivision lines of township 136 north, range 44 west; townships 
135, 136, 137, and 138 north, range 42 west; townships 137 and 138 
north, range 43 west; townships 137 and 138 north, range 44 west; 
townships 187, 138, 139, and 140 north, range 45 west; townships 
132, 139, 140, 141, and 142 north, range 46 west ; townships 138, 140, 
141, and 142 north, range 47 west, 5th meridian. 


Subdivision lines of township 137 north, range 39 west ; townships 
137 and 138 north, range 40 west; townships 137 and 138 north, 
range 41 west; township 139 north, range 42 west; township 139 
north, range 43 west; townships 139 and 140 north, range 44 west, 
Sth meridian. 


Subdivision lines of townships 46 and 47 north, ranges 25 and 26 
west, and township 47 north, range 27 west, 4th principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 42 north, ranges 25, 26, and 27 west, 
4th principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of townships 48, 49, and 50 north, range 24 west, 
ni towuships 49 and 50 north, range 25 west, 4th principal me- 
ridian. ! 

Subdivision lines of townships 51 and 52 north, and townships 51, 
52, and 53 north, range 25 west, 4th principal meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 140 north, ranges 31 and 32 west, 5th 
meridian. 

Subdivision lines of township 140 north, ranges 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43 
west, and township 139 of ranges 39 and 40 west, 5th meridian. 
Township lines between townships 141 and 142 north, ranges 25 and 
26 west; between townships 142 and 143 north, range 25 west, 5th 
principal meridian; range lines between ranges 25 and 26 west, 
townships 141 and 142 north, and between ranges 26 and 27 west, 
township 141 north. Subdivision lines of townships 141 and 142 
north, range 25 west; townships 140 and 141 north, range 26 west ; 
township 140 north, range 35 west; townships 139 and 140 north, 
range 36 west ; townships 139 and 140 north, range 37 west ; town- 

ships 139 and 140 north, range 38 west, 5th meridian. 

Township line between townships 46 and 47 north, range 24 west, 
4th meridian. Subdivision lines of townships 46 and 47 north, 
range 24 west, 4th meridian. t 


Subdivision lines of township 48 north, range 23 west, 4th meridian. 


Contract out of appropriation ‘‘for surveys of exterior boundaries of 
Indian reservations, ée., approved July 15, 1870,” United States laws, 
1869 and 1870, page 358, [ ; 


Field-work completed. Notes of town- 
ship 136 north, range 41 west, and 
townships 135, 137, and 138 north, 
range 42 west, on file in office await- 
ing order of examination. Remainder 
of surveys completed, approved, and 
plats and notes transmitted. 

Field-work completed. Surveys. of 
township 138 north, range 40, and 
township 137, range 41 west, com- 
pleted, approved, and plats and notes 
transmitted. Remainder of surveys 
on file in office awaiting order of ex- 
amination. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

XN 


Contract abandoned by deputy. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 

Field-work completed. Notes on file in 
office, awaiting order of examination. 

Notes of township lines and the subdi- 
visions of townships 141 and 142 north 
range 25 west, aud townships 140 and 
141 north, of range 26 west, filed in 
this office for examination. Deputies 
in the field completing remainder of 
surveys. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats — 


and notes transmitted. 


Surveys completed, approved, and plats 
and notes transmitted. 


FOT 


41O FANOISSIANOO AHL AO LYOday 


oye > 


William R. Marshall ; Apr. 14, 1871 | Exterior boundaries, 
and associates. township lines and sub- 
divisions, 
Walker, Allen & Put- | May 11,1871 | Subdivisions......-.------ 
nam. 
George R. Stuntz .-.---- May 12,1871} Standard parallels and 


guide meridians. 


Merrill, Austin & Van | May 17,1871} Township lines and sub- 


Solen. divisions, 

Lewis Harrington ...-.. June 2,1871| Township lines and sub- 
divisions. 

Beardsley & Miles ...-.. June 17, 1871 | Township lines and sub- 
divisions, 

RK. Whiteley = i22-- June 26,1871 | Township lines and sub- 
divisions. 

utter & Alley ......-.. Aug. 3,1870| Township lines and sub- 


divisions. 


Out-boundaries of the White Earth Indian Reservation, being co- 
extensive with and including townships 141 to 146 north, both in- 
clusive, and ranges 37 to 42 west, 5th meridian, both inclusive. 

Township and range lines of townships 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, and 
146 north, ranges 41 and 42 west, and townships 141, 142, and 143 
north, range 40 west, 5th meridian. Subdivisiéns into 40-acre 
tracts of townships 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, and 146 north, ranges 
41 and 42 west, and townships 141, 142, and 143 north, range 40 
west, 5th principal meridian. . 


Contracts for year ending June 30, 1872, out of appropriation as per 
act of March 3, 1871. 


Subdivision lines of township 130 north, ranges 36 and 37 west, and 
townships 131 and 132 north, ranges 36, 37, 38, and 39 west, 5th 
meridian. 

The 11th standard parallel from the 3d guide meridian to the east- 
ern boundary of the White Earth Indian Reservation, and from 
the western boundary of the reservation to the 6th guide merid- 
ian ; also the 12th standard parallel from the 3d guide meridian to 
the Red River. The 4th guide meridian between the 10th and 
12th standard parallels, the 5th guide meridian from the northern 
boundary of the White Earth Indian Reservation to the 12th 
standard parallel, and the 6th guide meridian between the 11th 
and 12th standard parallels. 

Range lines between ranges 46 and 47 west of townships 105 and 
108 north. Subdivision lines of townships 109, 110, 111, and 112 
north of range 44 west; townships 108, 109, 110, 111, and 112 north, 
range 45 west; townships 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111, and 112 north 
of range 46 west, and fractional townships 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 
111, and 112 north of range 47 west, 5th meridian. 

Township lines between townships 113 and 114, 114 and 115, 115and 116 
north of range 46 west, 5th meridian. Subdivision lines of town- 


ships 113, 114, and 115 north, ranges 44, 45, and 46 west, 5th meridian. 


Township lines between townships 141 and 142, 142 and 143, 143 and 
144 north of ranges 43, 44, and 45 west, 5th meridian ; range lines 
between ranges 43 and 44, 44 and 45 west of townships 141, 142, 
143, and 144 north. Subdivision lines of townships 141, 142, 143, 
and 144 north of ranges 43, 44,and 45 west; townships 143 and 
144 north of ranges 46 and 47 west, and township 144 north of 
range 48 west, 5th meridian. 

Township lines between townships 145 and 146 north of ranges 46, 
47, 48, and 49 west, 5th meridian; range lines between ranges 46 
and 47, 47 and 48, 48 and 49 west of township 145 north. Subdi- 
vision lines of township 139 north of range 41 west, and township 
145 north of ranges 46, 47, 48, and 49 west, 5th meridian. 

Township line between townships 117 and 118 north of range 46 
west. Subdivision lines of township 116 north of ranges 43, 44, 
45, and 46 west; township 117 north of ranges 44, 45, and 46 west, 
and township 118 north of range 46 west, Sth meridian. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, St. Paul, September 1, 1871. 


Deputies in the field. ! 


Deputies in the field. 


Deputy in the field. 


Deputies in the field. 


Deputy in the field. 


Deputies in the field. 


Deputy in the field. 


Deputies in the field. 


C. T. BROWN, Surveyor General. 
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B.—Statement of original, Commissioner’s, and register’s plats made and copied, date of trans- 
mission to General Land Office and local land offices, from date of last annual report.  - 
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* Survey and plat made under direction of the surveyor general of Dakota. 


C. T. BROWN, Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, St. Paul, September 1, 1871, 


C.—Siatement of townships surveyed from the 1st day of July, 1870, to date, showing area 
and number of miles surveyed (including meanders) in each. 
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eee a nn ee: Se ee er ie 55 14 23,018.39 | 60 71 30 
QO retnetee » «Co oadirone teen fy ee eile tee bk ee 56 14 22, 772.87 | 65 30 91 
LO i prdccger. o's Pencrenrenctaad Ae ec claete's BER ie eee cs 54 15 23, 060. 48 68 25 90 
A treiectigt « <|s iia poate Boe b Doane k Me eeiae dR EEE OUI 55 15 22,241.65} 80 23 7 
LQ oe aetinshe wta's itgtengucd Be Pohaee sass a AOS ane OT 56 15 22,504.13 | 63 49 49 
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C.—Statement of townships surveyed, §c.—Continued. 
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: ne Number of acres snrveyed since date of last annual report......--------------------+--- 3, 357, 724. 15 
4 Number of acres previously reported ......-..-------+-------- +--+ +222 cece cere eee een eee 25, 921, 032. 64 
; : - Total number of acres surveyed .-...------- ee ey See ee ae Peer eroe 29, 278, 756. 79 
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‘ A, , C. T. BROWN, " 
.- « 5 Surveyor General. 
Surveyor GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
: St. Paul, Minn., September 1, 1871. 
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D.—Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general's office for the fiscal 
Ke : year ending June 30, 1871. 


For quarter ending September 30, 1870 .........----. ------ + --+- 22 eee eee $673 25 
For quarter ending December 31, 1870..---- i Gapeh A Sard) heb hats od to Migr eae tint OB 589 76 
For quarter ending March 31, 1871 -...-..-----.------------ +--+ -----+ +--+ 421 06 
For quarter ending June 30, 1871 .... ..- 22. 225 200 - cone eee eee cee ene eee tee 512 93 


2,197 00 
C. T. BROWN, 
Surveyor General, 
_ SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, September 1, 1871. 


D.—Report of the surveyor general of Dakota Territory. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Yankton, Dakota Territory, September 21, 1871. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report, in duplicate, of the field and 
office work performed in this surveying district Since the date of my last annual report, 
together with the usual statements relating thereto, and marked A, B,C, and D, 
accompanied by a map showing the progress of surveys in this district. 


SURVEYS. 


1st. The third standard parallel from the corner to township 113 north, ranges 48 and 
49 west of the principal meridian, to the boundary line between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Territory of Dakota; the seventh guide meridian west, from township 
129 to township 144 inclusive; the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth standard parallels from the Red River of the North to the seventh guide 
meridian, amounting to 239 miles, 71 chains, and 83 links. 

2d. The township and range lines of townships Nos. 109, 110, 111, and 112 north, oz 
ranges 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52 west of the fifth principal meridian; townships Nos. 
129, 130, 131, and 132 north, of range No. 47 west; townships Nos. 129, 130, 131, 182, 
133, 134, 135, and 136 north, of ranges Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52 west; townships Nos. 
137, 138, 139, and 140 north, of ranges 50, 51, and 52 west; townships Nos. 137, 138, 159, 
and 149 north, of ranges 48 and 49 west; townships Nos. 141, 142, 143, and 144 north, 
of ranges Nos. 49, 50, 51, and 52 west; townships Nos. 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, and 150 
north, of range No. 49 west; townships Nos. 145 to 160 north, inclusive, of ranges 50, 
51, and 52 west, amounting to 1,314 miles, 20 chains, and 82 links. 

3d. The following-described 24 townships and fractional townships west of the fifth 
principal meridian have been subdivided into sections, viz: Townships 107 and 108 
north, of ranges 49 and 50; township 108 north, of range 51; townships 102, 103, and 

2104 north, of range 53; township 102 north, of ranges 54, 55, and 56; townships 102, 

103, and 104 north, of range 57; townships 103 and 104 north, of ranges 58 and 59; 
townships 101, 102, 103, and 104 north, of range 60; township 97 north, of ranges 66 
and 67, amounting to 1,413 miles, 46 chains, and 65 links. 

4th. The survey of 177 lots, containing 80 acres each, of the Yankton Sioux Indian 
reservation, amounting to 224 miles, 52 chains, and 74 links. 

5th. The subdivision of a portion of the Ponca Indian reservation, amounting to 82 
miles, 4 chains, and 94 links. 

OFFICE-WORK. 

1st. The field-notes of all the above-described surveys have been carefully examined 
and approved. 

2d, Diagrams have been made and the field-notes transcribed of the surveys of the 
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pheenenecr ined standard and township lines, and transmitted to the G 
Office. 
3d. The field-notes of the subdivision of the above-described 24 townsh 
protracted, triplicate maps of each one thereof been constructed, and th 
and transmitted, as required by law. a 
. Ath. Transcripts have been prepared and transmitted to the General Land Of 
the entire field-notes of each of the 24 townships last above named, all A a 
ie carefully compared with the originals, and each has been prefaced 
agram. 
Sth, Lists descriptive of the land and all the corners of the above-named fet 
have been made, carefully compared with the original field-notes, certified, - 
- mitted to the proper local land offices. ica Seal ket 
6th. The field-notes of the survey of the 177 lots of the Yankton Sioux India eser- 
vation, before mentioned, have been transcribed, duplicate maps thereof Conn a 
and the transcript and map transmitted to the General Land Office. \ Wet rived a 
7th. The field-notes of the subdivision of a portion of the Ponca Indian reservation 
have been transcribed in duplicate, and maps in triplicate constructed, and the trans- 
cripts and maps in duplicate transmitted to the General Land Office. en 
8th. The usual amount of miscellaneous business has been performed, such as pre- 
paring contracts and bonds, (in quadruplicate, ) with instructions and diagrams of the 
exterior boundaries of their surveys for the use of deputies, making out and recording 
their accounts and the accounts with the Government, the tee correspondence of 
the office, and recording the same, together with other work; all of which occupies a 
large amount of aed but of which no regular or detailed statement can well be i 
ul hy 
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That portion of the Sioux Indian reservation in Minnesota between the Minnesota 
River and the western boundary of the State of Minnesota has been resurveyed under 
instructions dated August 27, 1870, the field-notes transcribed, descriptive lists pre- 
pared, and maps in tr riplicate constructed ; the original field-notes, descriptive list, 
and original and duplicate maps transmitted to the surveyor general’s office at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and the triplicate map and transcript of the field-notes transmitted 
to the General Land Office. Under instructions of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the original surveys of Bon Homme Island have been examined, and ther 
condition reported to the General Land Office. 

Contracts have been entered into to the amount of the appropriation for surveys in 
this Territory, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, approved March 3, 1871, as 
follows, to wit: 

1st. A contract for the survey of the third standard parallel from the seventh to the 
ninth guide meridian. The eighth and ninth guide meridians from the second to the 
third standard parallel, and a ‘district of townships lines in the Vicinity of and along 
the valleys of the Vermilion and Dakota Rivers; in all, amounting to $4,400. 

2d. Two contracts of five townships each, of subdivisions, i in the VAG of Big 
Sioux River, amounting to $3,600. 

3d. The balance of the appropriation ($12,000) is divided into three contracts for 
subdivisions in the valley of the Red River of the North. The deputies are now in the: 
field, and in due time will return their field-notes to this office. Deputy Moses K. Arm- 
strong has completed the survey of the subdivisional lines of the 177 lots previously 
surveyed, of the Yankton Indian reservation, and returned the field-notes to this office ; 
the maps are now being constructed and the field-notes transcribed, and will be for- 

warded at an early day. 

The most favorable reports that have heretofore been made upon the agricultural 
capacities of Dakota have been surpassed in every particular by the steadily improying 
success. The facts of 1369 were in advance of previous claims. The crops of 1870 were 
fair wherever agriculture was attempted with anything like industry and skill, though 
the season was more unfavorable than any since the drought of 1864, which visited a 
large part of the Northwest. But the very obstacles of 1870 were of material advantage 
in several respects. Excellent success was achieved by scattered farmers in nearly, 


\ 


every locality in the occupied part of the Territory. These successes were due to good 
farming; to tillage suited to the conditions of soil and climate. A better spirit was 
started and farmers quite generally accepted the lessons. The people had learned how 
to overcome difficulties, and by interchange of views and experience, and the com- 
mendable efforts of the newspapers of the Territory, a new and more successful era was 
inaugurated. Work was undertaken with confidence, and crops were planted with a 
more certain faith than ever before. It may be said that the farmers of Dakota are 
now almost for the first time prepared to cultivate the soil with a fair understanding 
of the methods required, The education in right methods is by no means yet complete 
nor sufficiently comprehensive, but all have far better theories toward which they work 


with more or less energy. With a season in many respects good but in some particulars 
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ie bad, the present year has been one of almost unqualified success. Compared with other 
_ regions of the same years this shows a decided gain for Dakota. If the present season 


Caen been precisely foreseen, no one would have claimed in advance so fine a 
sulin * 

_ The staple erops of previous years have shown great improvement, while several 
valuable experimental crops have given gratifying returns. While heretofore many 
have written and spoken with hesitation or actual doubt, now all will be prepared to 
testify favorably and with confidence. The importance of the subject to the nation 
and a large number of its people induces me to make again a somewhat general state- 
ment that will include the facts in regard to Dakota. Though the Territory is in the 
second tier of divisions west of the Mississippi, and not farther removed from the great 
lakes and their cities than others which have become States, Dakota remains even yet 
&® comparatively unsettled region, without a thought of envy toward her successful 
sisters, being benefited indirectly by their gain, and feeling only a proper emulation ; 
bub realizing that her position of temporary disadvantage has tended to a more per- 
manent disregard of her fine capabilities, Dakota now feels entitled to be understood. 
There is no doubt but there have been widespread impressions against Dakota in many 
respects. To contradict these errors the people had but slight opportunity; for though 
the nearest to the northern cities of all, Dakota has been visited by travelers, writers, 
and speculators, less than other Territories, unless it be Arizonia or Washington. We 
have no railroad whatever, while continental lines traverse other divisions, and by 
their interests naturally and not strangely subsidize the commerce and press of the 
country. In other Territories the railroad was built first, and the settlement, if 
possible at all, was easy. Here the settlement was first, and the long slow years of 
difficulty were unavoidable before the people were able to build their own road. This 
in Southern Dakota they have taken steps to do, and aid has been so generously voted 
that the completion of one line of road is assured within another year. But when that 
is done the cheap lands will not lie freely along its route, and the visitor and immi- 
grant, instead of finding a new land, will ride through a populous, improved region, 
with farms and towns, school-houses and churches, where lands will be of high value 
and no longer free. Dakota has no marked or peculiar features to attract the adven- 
tures of capital. There are no gold orsilver mines, no great lakes or bays, no extensive 
forests of timber, except in the Black Hills, and it was not across the earlier overland 
routes. It was only accessible along the Missouri River. It was supposed to have a 
more unfriendly climate thanit hasin fact. It suffered from the same destructive visita- 
tions of grasshoppers and other insects which vexed the regions south and west of it. 
While the whole world knows that these have no longer troubled other localities, the 
information to the same effect in regard to Dakota has been very slow in reaching the 
public or in removing these prejudices from which Kansas and Nebraska no longer 
suffer. The comparatively small area here settled and cultivated has not given the 
products of Dakota much importance in the great markets. In addition to these facts 
Dakota suffered materially by the Indian outbreaks which inflicted such bloody devas- 
tation upon Minnesota, while the public mind is as slowly advised of the absence of 
this danger as that from insect pests. To complete the apparent difficulty the region 
west of the Missouri has been strictly devoted to congregated and allied bands of Indi- 
ans, who by their reservations and presence form a barrier worse than a Chinese wall 
to the extension of lines of railroad. So not only railroads have not been aided in 
Southern Dakota, nor invited by free opportunity, but practically forbidden by insur- 
mountable obstacles. There is now good reason to believe that some of these difficul- 
ties are evaded and the advance line broken. While they have been ample to account 
for the slow settlement of Dakota heretofore, it is hoped they cannot avail in future for 
many reasons. ‘The first and controlling one of these is the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
This grand enterprise holds the authority and ability to open the through-route and 
trunk line to the Pacific. That road will pass through the northern half of the Terri- 
tory. The opening of that line will render other enterprises possible. Several lines 
of railroad are already constructed westward from the Mississippi River in lowa and 
Minnesota, but which have as yet no fixed western termini. The building of the North- 
ern Pacific line will give direction and motive to others south of it that may touch 
Dakota. The Missouri River bears westward above Sioux City, Iowa, very decidedly 
giving room for a system of roads without the necessity of their touching the Indian 
country. Some hope and even confidence is naturally felt that good results will fol- 
low, and that railroads will soon enter the eastern part of the Territory. 

Besides the Northern Pacific, which will pass three hundred and fifty miles through 
Northern Dakota, two other lines are projected and now vigorously advocated. The 
first is the Dakota Southern Railroad from either Sioux City or Lemars, Iowa, to 
Yankton. Yankton County has, by an almost unanimous vote, recently granted 
$200,000 in aid of this line, and such other advantages are secured and contracts made 
as to give reasonable guarantees that the road will be completed by the autumn of 1872. 
The other line is projected from Sioux City, Iowa, northward, up the valley of the Big 
Sioux River, by the way of Canton and Sioux Falls, and through Eastern Dakota to 
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the Northern Pacific road. It would be difficult to find anywhere a more beautiful and 
valuable agricultural region than that to be traversed by this line, while its connec- 
_ tions would be valuable and important. Propositions to vote aid have been pe pee 
large affirmative majorities im Sioux City and other localities along the line to Sioux 
Falls, Dakota Territory. By the building of these two lines the development of South- 
eastern Dakota and the settlement of a wider area would be greatly facilitated. After 
these projects, a favorably received plan is to extend a line from Yankton, up the valley 
of the Dakota River, to the Northern Pacific line. This, or some similar line north- 
ward, through the great interior and rich prairie region, is highly desirable for every 
consideration. There are rich soil, fair water supply in lakes and brooks, and a liberal — 
supply in many places of good building-stone. The grasses are luxuriant, and the — 
whole region of high productive fertility. But there are no markets, except for stock, 
which can be driven. It becomes questionable if it will be possible to settle that rich 
region at all without a railroad first. To build this there are no citizens, and no civil 
organizations ; no property to tax except United States land, and that exempt. The 
immediate region cannot, therefore, by any possible means, help to build a line of rail- 
road. The next resource would be the already settled communities, or the ambition of 
towns and cities. These will liberally pay their means to build a road to them, in order 
to secure a market, but they are not rich enongh to project speculative or out-reaching — 
lines. It also seems a slow process to await the enterprise of Eastern capital in the 
present feeling in finances. Indeed the hope for such exercise of capital is not entertained 
unless some one of the lines already projected from the Mississippi shall hereafter seek 
a through-connection. These expectations are very remote. To one familiar with 
these long stretches of prairie, plain, and valley the argument in favor of a national 
subsidy of some amount in lands is apparently conclusive. The resident near a line of 
railroad, in the Middle or Western States, wpon rich lands worth $100 per acre, feeling 
some of the prejudices against great corporations, easily convinces himself that it 
would be mad economy to appropriate sweh lands to such a company, and the conelu- 
sion is quickly drawn against any aid whatever, under any possible circumstances. 
These sentiments now control the national policy. Under the effect of this Dakota 
suffers more than any other part of the nation, particularly Southern Dakota. It has 
no help whatever but its own. Wealth eannot be accumulated in any considerable 
amount, and under the circumstances the idea of self-help seems a reductio ad absurdum. 
The Missouri River, as far as the Yankton agency, has afforded such a highway as to 
enable the people along its valley, after ten years’ labor and hardship, to aid, by long 
credit, in building a railroad. But for the vast interior region, from forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north and northwest of Yankton, there is no such natural help. 
There is a broad area as fertile as Iowa or Kansas, Illinois or Minnesota, but no man 
can live there though he owned it all. The land is of no present value whatever, rich 
though it is. There is room for vast colonies of the world’s people, upon richer lands 
than they ever tilled before ; and, though it is offered without price, no one will take 
it. We call to the world and point them to our rich prairies and generous land laws. 
They look and acknowledge all, yet hesitate to act, but prefer to pay rent for smaller 
tracts near markets, instead of venturing beyond communications. Others cling to 
the cities and towns, subsisting from uncertain wages, in preference to making them- 
selves the beneficiaries of Government land bounty under such circumstances. It is 
the high claim of the homestead policy that it makes us a people of small landholders. 
The principle has never been tried in a vast prairie region without railroads. Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Michigan had coal, timber, and water-power in abundance, and settlers 
ceuld maintain themselves. We have little but land. The settler will not take and 
retain that alone, though fertile as the flood-plain of the Nile. Hence, our settlements 
cling to the streams, and spread slowly over the more remote prairies. I do not intend, 
by any means, to argue against the beneficent land laws, which the people so justly 
prize, but I feel authorized to state the results of observation and experience of their 
practical workings here. The United States has built bridges across the streams 
which flow southward into the Missouri, and continues that policy. The set- 
tlers along the Missouri Valley have been benefited a little by the expendi- 
tures for their labor upon these, also by the payments made by the Government 
for transportation and other services paid for by the various Government officers 
and agencies. Without these slight helps and opportunities it is not too much 
to say that the present settlement would have been almost impossible. But when 
settlers must go beyond the range of these helps, and a distance of from fifty to one 
hundred miles from the Missouri, and over a hundred from the nearest railroad mar- 
ket, the difficulties become insurmountable. Visitors to remote settlements remark 
upon the small amount of land cultivated. Why should the settler plow more? He 
cannot sell the product, except to supply other settlers the sueceeding year. He has 
no motive toward tilling many acres. The result is, he has much time which he can- 
not profitably employ, and many are found seeking vainly for labor. He is in all 
respects at atemporary disadvantage. For this long sacrifice he is only offered free 
lands. The immigrant is always most enterprising and hardy, and will labor long and 
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wait with much patience. But so far from market that his products are not worth the 
cost of delivery, his labor is unavailing and his waiting without anend. This point is 
hardly as yet reached in Dakota, and the building of a railroad to Yankton will extend 
the border of possible occupation ; but even now it is easyto observe tendencies which 
would not be expected from a single view of the idea of free lands. The settlers are 
not generally persons of much property, and are compelled to seek their livelihood each 
year as itis required. It cannot be denied that some of them succeed in this with great 
difficulty. When any unusual misfortune or obstacle is presented to these they must 
yield. If aman has barely been able to build his small house, and own a team, wagon, 
and few farming implements. and has no market for his surplus labor or crops, and a 
single horse dies, it may decide his fate in the enjoyment of free lands. So we find men 
ready to sell their lands at small advance. This grows more frequent. If men with a 
little money are willing to pay the few hundred dollars asked, there is no rule of law 
to prevent. Individuals do not serve a public policy or sentiment by refusing a good 
bargain. It results that lands pass into the ownership of men who do not reside upon 
or cultivate them. This change of ownership is considerable in some localities, so that 
near our largest towns tracts become non-productive, and are held speculatively as 
much as if originally purchased directly from the Government. If this tendency in- 
creases in the next few years as it has in the past, precisely similar conditions will 
result here as have been complained of in regions where lands were taken in large 
tracts by cash entry. Claims have been sold repeatedly in Yankton County for not 
over $50 to $100 advance upon their cash cost to the pre-emptor from the Government. 
This separates neighbors and affects badly all social and civil organizations. Though 
very few settlers have ever left Dakota, yet I have heard many express a determina- 
tion to do so unless better markets could be created. This leads to even desperate 
efforts to secure.a railroad. Communities are generally unwilling to create heavy local 
debts for such purposes. Economists and jurists often, and even generally, are un- 
friendly to that use of the power of taxation. But claim-owners must either labor at 
disadvantage, and mortgage their homes, or place a debt upon all by law with a longer 
period torun. They prefer the latter for obvious reasons. Hence the almost unani- 
mous vote of Yankton County at the recent election was a declaration of the great 
necessity that was upon the people. Ten years of free lands had not brought relief, 
and now twenty years are fore-reached by credit in order to solve the problem. While 
these difficulties are being combated, a sentiment springs up against the restrictive 
land laws which permit only the actual settler to buy. This is not dominant, but is 
repressed by the belief that the other system will yet avail. Still many declare their 
belief that our prosperity would be more vigorous if the public lands were proclaimed 
for sale, and they point to Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, for proofs. The 
best judgment of the people, however, objects to a general sale of lands, though they 
very much desire that more of it could be subject to taxation for civil purposes. They 
do, however, desire that the great land proprietor should aid in the development of its 
vast domain in Southern and Central Dakota. Political economy is not a sentiment, 
but is the best devised rule, founded upon practical experience. That experience in 
Dakota is every year stronger against the policy of absolute and entire reservation of 
the lands to settlers, who shall settle it first and help themselves afterward. If no 
railroad is built, in afew years more the end is reached. The proposition is reduced to 
something like these elements: The people cannot possibly occupy the interior lands 
and develop them without markets of sale and purchase. Not owning the lands, they 
will not build railroads first in order to reach them. They cannot remain upon them, 
nor make any money from them, with which to build roads. The separate individual 
settlers, without fortune, are not able to co-operate in any internal improvements. 
They are barely able to build school-houses or sustain schools in many localities remote 
from market. The Government fortunately holds the proprietary right to the unoccu- 
pied territory, and can better act now than settlers can ever co-operate. 

Under the present system the per cent. of individual land-holders is decreasing and 
will continue to decrease ; under the railroad system it increases. The result will be, 
the lands will not be taken; for 80 acres or 40 acres, or smaller tracts, are valuable 
near a market ; 160 acres are nothing without present or prospective use. ‘That is 
precisely the view upon which hundreds daily act, and decline to accept the remote 
lands offered in Dakota. Without further elaboration it can be safely stated that 
every moral or economical reason ever urged in favor of a grant of lands to aid a rail- 
road exists now in full force in favor of aid to some lines across the unoccupied part 
of Southern Dakota. If our western border was unlocked, roads might be built by 
outside capital for purposes of through connections. As it is, north and south roads 
seem to be our only hope. The grant can limit the time and manner of disposition of 
lands by the road, and settlers prefer to take. one-half as much land at double min- 
imum price near a railroad line. They prefer that method to the only other possible 
one presented : to hold the lands many years without profit and then mortgage them 
for one-half their value to secure the road which a smaller grant would have secured 
earlier, It matters little to the settlers whether the Government gives them all and 
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they in turn donate a part, or the State in the first place donates a part when it has 
the unquestioned legal power to do so. In twenty years the latter policy is most eco- 
nomical for all concerned. Yankton County contains about 335,000 acres of land. Two — 
hundred thousand dollars would pay for 160,000 acres at Government price, nearly one- 
half the land in the county. But this loan is at twenty years with 8 per cent. interest 
per annum. The total of interest and principal paid at the end of twenty years will 
be $520,000, or $100,000 more than the gross amount the Government will receive for - 
all the lands in the county. The largest land-grant could not have taken over one- 
half the lands. The settlers have cultivated over one-fifth of the lands taken. They 
would have paid the Government the same amount for one-half as much as they 
received, The grant would have given us a road some years earlier. The intervening 
prosperity would have enabled every settler to buy as much more at current rates, and 
the aggregate wealth would now be fourfold what itis. As it is, the present outlay 
only gives a railroad to the center of the county. I see about me communities strug- 
gling hard to throw off their burden of disadvantage, and many individuals failing 
to reap any harvest of the Government land bounty. I have stated a few of the points 
of view as a matter of simple justice and truth. The sum of it all is, that valuable 
as the homestead and pre-emption laws are, they need to be supplemented by some 
practical measures that will make their benefits available to the poor and strugglin 
settlers. Otherwise they may return to curse. The offer of free lands to the actua 
settler on distant prairies has always been without response, and as delusive to him as 
Selkirk’s dominion in solitude. It is mockery, and gives the most daring enterprise no 
foothold. Experience has proved that aid to railroads and the present land laws are 
necessary complements of each other, the only means of settling the domain and most 
economical for the people and the Government. 

A general view of the geology of Dakota is simple and now fairly understood. By 
the accepted theory of the formation of the continent it had a regular growth. It - 
began as an angulated ridge of land, between the region now occupied by the St. Law- 
rence and lakes and Hudson Bay, inclosing the latter in its obtuse angle. This gave 
general form to the continent, which grew by successive upheavals toward the south, 
southeast, and southwest. At the close of-the age of reptiles, the shore line included 
New England, and extended to Trenton, New Jersey, inside of Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays to the interior of South Carolina, and thence curved west and north to the 
mouth of the Ohio River. The Gulf extended northwestward to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, which had risen fromthesea. Further to the northwest the Gulf extended 
along what is the Upper Missouri and the McKenzie Rivers. The whole of the Upper 
Missouri region was then under this sea; our pre-emption claims were then water- 
lots, over which ships might have sailed long after the mountain-chain had risen from 
Alaska to Mexico. Dakota therefore grew from the northeast toward the southwest. 
There is little to be found older than the cretaceous. In the valley of the Red River 
of the North, salt-springs and streams have been discovered, which induces the belief 
that that valley plows its way down to the silurian rocks, as the salt-springs of 
the United States issue from that formation. From the Red River of the North we 
pass southwest over a broad éretaceous belt, and enter a newer formation when we 
cross the Missouri. This is the tertiary; and nearly one-half of Dakota is found to 
be no older than the tertiary belt along the Atlantic and Gulf, and notso old as most 
of the Pacific slope. ‘The part known as the Bad Lands, west of the Missouri and 
extending into Wyoming, belongs to the tertiary group of the cenozoie system. There 
is a desolate geological sepulcher. The fossils are most interesting and remarkable. 
The surface has been cut by aqueous agencies into columns and buttresses, monumental 
domes, and massive walls with eathedral majesty. These are filled with fossil skulls, 
jaws, teeth, and thigh-bones of varied races of mammals of which searce a single spe- 
cies is familiar to the anatomist of the present day. The region in its other character- 
istics is forbidding. The water is brackish, and very bad. The earth is burned by the 
sun in summer, arid, ashy, and almost of challky whiteness. It is a treeless-waste, in 
winter the abode of snow and tireless storms, a domain of death and desolation. Abont 
the Yellowstone River was the last of the inJand sea to be drained, and the most recent 
geological formations and fossils are there found, Tbe only mountainous part of the 
Territory is the Black Hills, which lie in the southwestern quarter of the Territory, 
and extend into Wyoming. In these are precious metals, coal, iron, salt, and petro- 
leum in large amounts, including the only valuable minerals known to the Territory, 
but from these the white man’s enterprise is jealously excluded by the hostile preju- 
dices of savage Indians. Some prominent journals in the Northwest are now advo- 
cating the opening of that region, and the sentiment is very general that too much 
land is devoted to Indians, besides the large amount from which the world is excluded 
by the barriers their reservations present. The splendid region of Southern Dakota is 
particularly harmed by this. Equally distant from the Northern and Union Pacifie Rail- 
roads, it is backed by 25,000 Indians upon an extensive reserve, impassable by commerce. 
It is thus a cul-de-sac, without circulation, its only exit at its only entrance. Eastern 
Dakota belongs mainly to the cretaceous age. At Sioux Falls, however, there is an 
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s over which ‘the Sioux River Fp descending 100 feet in about 

cnown to scientific men under the name of Sioux 
e most perfectly metamorphized rocks known 
or. At Sioux Falls itis neariy horizontal, 


( Towa, and at places east and northeast of Sioux Falls. It also appears at 
ls west of these for fifty miles, and is largely exposed on the Dakota River in _ 
101, of range 58 west. It was metamorphized from a pure sand by powerful 
ce e red pipe-stone of the Indians waschanged at the same time from 
ets or drifts of aa pure clay, lying between the larger masses of sand, and 
r color from iron. A reddish-colored sandstone is found in large 
Dakota River for many miles, but doe’ not appear until about twenty- 
e Yankton. It is abundant, easily quarried and wrought, and very 
ilding purposes, The Sioux quartzite is strictly an unstratified rock, 
d often quite regularly by transverse lateral and vertical rifts. It breaks 
‘these into rough blocks and_ slabs, rendering it available for most sub- 
enduring building. It cannot be finely dressed, but is proof against time 
al erosion. It was used by the Army in the construction of the barracks 
Falls and at Fort James on the Dakota River, and is now employed usefully 
In the absence of hard limestones and other stratified economical rocks 
ome valuable for foundations, exposed walls, and heavy substructures. 
Missouri, and particularly at Yankton and above, is the chalk rock, as it is 
nly called. It is a soft, white, or blue-tinted impure carbonate of lime. It has 
4 e other alkalies in its composition. It appears in considerabie amount in the hills 
_ along Clay and Turkey Creeks, in the northeastern parts of Yankton County. When 
exposed to water and freezing on the surface of the ground it decomposes slowly, and 
is slaked to a fine impalpable powder, and when wet has a soft and soapy feel. It 
does not produce good lime. It has, however, been employed considerably in building, 
and is durable when placed above the ground upon good foundations. A few of the 
most substantial residences in Yankton are built of this material and present a fine 
appearance. It is easily quarried in immense.amount, and rapidly sawed into any 
desirable-shape. This rock has doubtless yielded largely to the ingredients of our soil, 
where it is finely comminuted and intermingled with other mineral and vegetable 
decompositions. In sinking wells in various parts of the Territory persons have found 
lumps suppesed to be pure lime; but I find them to be pieces of this rock widely 
scattered with the drift formation, but nearly all decomposed. Fossil fishes and shells, 
with sharks’ teeth in great numbers, are found in the chalk rock and the dark-red 
sandstone on the Dakota River, while the Sioux quartzite is clearly without fossils of 
any kind. From Sioux Falls to the edge of the chaik rock, in Yankton County, is not 
more than fifty miles, while the cretaceous formation extends eastward into lowa for 
some distance. Between these is included, in theory at least, the silurian, Devonian, 
and carboniferous systems. We are, therefore, not denied the hope of discovering coal. 
But over the whole area is spread the deep drift formation, with a gently undulating 
prairie surface, which has no precipitous blufis or deep ravines to expose the actual 
succession of rocks. Only in the places mentioned do the rocks named appear at the 
surface, though search for coal is soon to be made by an organized company at Ver- 
million. They are preparing for deep bering at different points. It is feared, however, 
} that the coal-bearing rocks are pinched out, as in northwestern Iowa, and that coal 
may be found, if at all, only in detached and isolated outlying pockets. Previous re- 
ports have given correct descriptions of the surface, soil, and climate of Dakota. Since 
that time, however, surveys have been extended nearly two hundred miles along the 
Red River of the North. It is hardly possible for this report to add anything to the 
knowledge of the country in regard to that magnificent body of lands. It is now re- 
ceiving, and will continue to receive, the notice of the country. It will also be soon 
settled by reason of the railroad enterprises to reach it the present summer. 

All reports received from several deputy surveyors of good judgment and much ex- 
perience, and from many reliable sources, unite in proving it avery rich, level or genily 
undulating region of the highest character for agricultnre, and, more than any other 
part of the Territory, favored with timber and water. With many windings the gen- 
eral course of the riveris north, and it receives numerous tributaries from Dakota, 
several of which are streams of good size. These have pure water, and along all of 
them are heavy belts of timber of hard varieties. The streams from Minnesota and 
the two lines of railroads soon to be completed tosRed River, will furnish a cheap and 
abundant supply of lumber and other commodities, while giving markets for products. 
These railroad lines invite the hardy northern immigrant to grand opportunities. A 
glance at the map shows the valley on the Dakota side to be about 200 miles long and 
40 miles wide. There is a body of 8,000 square miles of first-class agricultural 
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lands. The traveler over the great West knows facts which are not always 
written. One of the most important of these is that our western border of settlement 
from north to south is closely approaching a region where agricultural lands yield to 
mountains, basins, elevated valleys, and alkaline tracts. The lands suited to agrieul- 
ture must there be irrigated to produce. Water is not even always present for such 
use. The traveler is often deccived because he rides upon railroads which follow the _ 
_. valleys. These carry narrow breadths of good land much farther west than the general 
body. The buffalo made the routes first, because of the grass and water; the trapper 
followed the buffalo, the overland migrations were piloted by the hunters, and the | 
railroads followed the same routes for similar reasons—for water, smooth route, and 
the little timber. Every observing visitor will testify how narrow is the belt of lands — 
at the foot of the mountains, reclaimable by irrigation, and valuable for. agriculture, — 
even in Utah, where it is most successful. Yet Salt Lake City is 4,300 feet above sea- 
level, and the rest of the Territory more elevated. What more can be said of the vast 
central regions of this mountainous country? I recently conversed with an educated 
gentleman, correspondent of a leading daily, who has visited and studied every part 
of the West, and he declared that from the meridian of 101° of west longitude to the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and from far toward our northern line to 
the Mexican border, there was not one acre in ten that was fit for agriculture or for any 
use of civilized man, except in mineral wealth. There is nearly a million square miles 
of the West not agricultural in character; butit is richin untold mineral wealth. The 
immigrant there should go for gold and silver. In that way lies fortune. But the agri- 
cultural immigrant cannot go west of longitude 101°, except in narrow valleys, on high 
table-lands or elevated mountain depressions, and must generally employ irrigation, 
and to do that must go with colonies and co-operate with others in water-rights. The 
direction of the future great migrations in this country must be toward the north- 
west. In Central and Eastern Dakota lies a great body of untouched fine agri- 
cultural lands, where farming can be done by the ordinary modes, and where the settle- 
ment can be continuous. Much of these lands cannot now be reached, and never can 
be developed, except by railroads. The Northern Pacific Railroad will open a large_ 
body of them, including the Red River Valley and westward to the Missouri. * The 
route lies south of the forty-seventh parallel of north latitude. Upon this route it does 
not pass the valley of the Cheyenne, a tributary of the Red River, for sixty miles, nor 
the upper valley of the Dakota for fifty miles farther, and thence over a general plain 
tothe Missouri. This line is crossed in Central Dakota by the isothermal line of 70° 
average summer temperature, which passes through Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and Southern Minnesota. This gives a guarantee for summer crops of great variety. 
But it must not be supposed that summer and winter isothermals are identical, and 
that the winters are wholly genial and moderate. The winters are longer than at the 
places named, and there are periods of more severe cold; but by universal testimony 
this cold is not so severely felt as higher temperatures farther east. Moist cold goes 
to the marrow through doubled woolens. Dry cold air, like that of the winters in Dakota 
and Minnesota, touches the surface only, and in the healthful causes a ruddy glow. On 
wet cold days men shiver before fires, while upon dry cold days they rejoice in manly 
exercises. Men constantly bear witness to the fact that they are less affected by these 
northwestern cold winters than by the higher temperatures in Llinois, Indiana, and 
similar regions, where they are attended by moisture in the air. The winters of the 
far northwest are freer from sudden. changes than those farther east. The winters here 
are more uniform, and the changes occur below the freezing-point generally, and not 
from below freezing to above, releasing moisture by the thaw, and then suddenly freez- 
ing again. Changes from above freezing to below are always more unpleasant than 
those which occur below the freezing-point. The atmosphere and soil are dry. ‘The 
effect of such cold is tonic and invigorating, while warmer and changeable climates 
lower the tone of the physical system, doing as much harm as good. Damp soil and 
excessive shade, with frequent changes of weather, develop lung and malarial diseases. 
Our distance from the coast gives a comparatively dry winter. The last was remark- 
ably so, besides being comparatively mild and free from storms of great severity. By 
long observations it is found that Minnesota has a winter rain-fall (including melted 
snow) of but two inches. It is probable that of Dakota is no more. The northern 
coast States have a winter fall of ten inches of moisture. Here the major part of the 
rain-fall is in the summer. Blodgett’s “Climatology” states that at St. Paul there is a 
period of one hundred and forty-eight days, from the 24th of October to the 20th of 
March, during which vegetation is dormant—that is, there is that much winter. 
The Smithsonian Institute records show for St. Paul a winter temperature averaging a 
few degrees lower than that of Utica, New York, while its summer temperature is as 
much higher. 

Intelligent statements recently made maintain that for the past few years the 
severity of Minnesota winters has been much relaxed. There is no doubt a greater 
difference in the far northwest between the mid-winter and mid-summer temperatures 
than in more eastern States, while at one point in Florida the variations throughout 
a year were only 20°—from 60° to 80°. The greatest difference I can find recorded was ; 
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at St. Paul, where the change was 122° in 1870—from the lowest, 23° below zero, Febru- 


ary 20, to the highest, 99° above zero, on the 29th of June. These are, of course, 


extreme days of somewhat extreme seasons. We maintain these various facts, and 
cite Minnesota records as being the nearest like those to be expected of Northern 
Dakota. It is claimed, however, by intelligent observers, that the conditions improve 
farther west in Dakota. We have already stated that this cold is not sensible practi- 
cally to such a degree upon the physical system ; and on the other hand the high sum- 
mer temperature is modified greatly in its phical effect by othe conditions, while 
its good effect on crops is the same. These are mainly the comparatively dry soil and air 
and the prevailng breezes. There is great difference in the effect of heat between the low 
countries at sea-level and those elevated rolling plains 1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea-level 
and nearer the mountains. Long-continued sultry weather is here almost unknown, 
but each day or evening is almost always refreshed by pleasant breezes. Indeed, the 
only times when the heat becomes oppressive in Southern Dakota are when the air- 
currents of the Gulf, deflected northward along the mountains, occasionally reach here 
for a day or two. They are sometimes for several hours hot and parching ; but they 
occur rarely, and only in the early summer. But the true rule for invalids who seek a 
change of climate is founded upon _a professional judgment of their condition. To 
those whose constitutions are originally feeble, or who are already so far reduced that 
they cannot bear that exercise and exposure which will be responded to by a reaction 
and glow of blood, these cold climates are not desirable ; but when the system has 
the vigor left to exercise in the wintry air, with increased appetite and without 
numbness of the extremities, and with a tonic reaction from the cold, this is the 
best climate for it. We believe this is the general experience. The climate is so 
free from miasma and the air so fresh and pure that many persons previously invalid 
may here be restored to vigorous health ; and it is entirely safe to say that the climate 
will be enjoyed by nearly all from the more northern States and those from the north 
of Europe, who make up our population. We have written specially about the climate 
of Northern Dakota. Upon the Missouri slope the conditions are favorably moditied 
in many respects, giving an earlier spring, a late autumn, and admitting the same 
yariety of agriculture as in Iowa, Northern Illinois, and Southern Wisconsin. Many 
erroneously suppose that the elevation increases toward the north nearly as much as 
toward the west. This has also an important bearing upon the productive fertility of 
the couutry. Toward the north and northwest there are no mountain ranges, The 
streams which flow south to the Gulf and north to Hudson’s Bay interlock in Da- 
kota and Minnesota. Lake Itaska is 1,500 feet above sea-level, but the Red River at 
Fort Abercrombie, south of the Northern Pacific crossing, is only 1,000 feet above sea- 
level. The Red River becomes lower, of course, northward to Lake Winnipeg. Thus 
the source of the Mississippi could be drained into Red River. The Missouri River, at 
the mouth of the Big Sioux, at the southeastern corner of Dakota, is hardly 1,200 feet 
above the sea; Sioux Falls and Yankton are each elevated about 1,550 feet. We be- 
lieve there is no point along or near the eastern line of Dakota that reaches 1,500 feet 
in eleyation ; west of that the elevation is but slightly increased until after the long 
valley of Dakota River is passed, from which the ascent is regular to the mountains. 
Hence for all Eastern Dakota the elevation is not such as to badly affect products or 
climate, and a favorable influence is gained from its low elevation compared to the 
great region of the West. We are in a part of a grand continental valley, that of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, extended by the Red, the Saskatchawan, and McKenzie, 
through to the north. Where the Northern Pacific passes the Rocky Mountains they are 
lower, having wide plateaus and broad passes. Through these we no doubt have at 
some seasons the tempering effect of the great Pacific trade-winds and ocean-currents 
which bear upon the shores from Oregon to Alaska. The products of Dakota vary 
with its different latitudes, but not very considerably. In the north the smaller grains 
and potatoes, with a great variety of vegetables, are grown with success. It is not yet 
fully tested whether the valley of the Red River will produce and mature corn regu- 
larly. The culture of that product will probably be confined to the earliest and 
smallest varieties. But for wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, and similar crops, the 
region is unsurpassed, probably, on the continent. The change from winter to spring 
is rapid, and twenty days after the disappearance of show various plants commence 
their growth. Vegetable growth is very rapid in the longer and warmer summer 
days. The soil is of the finest character, and with proper treatment yields most 
abundantly. Agriculture is not yet general, and two years more will probably be re- 
quired before a large area will be cultivated; but thereafter the crops of cereals from 
that region will be important in the world’s markets. A careful record kept by the 
officers at Fort Abercrombie shows that for fifteen years five months in each year have 
been absolutely free from frost. Wheat grows with wonderful vigor, and is fuil and 
heavy. Strawberries, raspberries, whortleberries, cranberries, plums, and similar 
wild fruits, are native to the soil there or near there, in Minnesota. Immigration to 
that part of Dakota will be very heavy next year and thereafter. From what I learn 
it has already commenced, and some confusion and contests are already manifest. 
Until the fall of 1871 no subdivisional surveys have been made, and the demand for 
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them is constant. Numerously signed petitions have been received froni various ] 
for surveys along Red River. It was deemed best to expend the small amout 
for surveys upon a continuous body of lands. The necessity for surveys W: I 
great there next year, and it seems that public policy should authorize work t 
inence before the beginning of another fiscal year. All the land surveyed will be t 


They must live, and the utmost economy costs something. There must be patience, 
toil, and hardship, and not simply summer leisure. The railroad will greatly help, 
ssary because, from what I learn, there is already discomfort because of the ero ¢ 
that has gone in advance of the railroad. Enough will certainly go, and go soo 


ripened without injury from frost. In Yankton County, upon one farm, 80 acres of sod 
was broken for the first time last spring, and immediately planted to corn. ‘The yield 


garded as settling the question in favor of winter wheat asa crop in Dakota. The 
soil, climate, dry winters, and all conditions are precisely suited for it. The soil, from 
its composition, is not badly affected by freezing for winter wheat. The only needs are 
deep plowing and drills, with hoes or teeth of double the weight used in clay soils, so 
as to plant the grain deep. With these two facts I certainly expect a revolution from 
spring-wheat to winter-wheat raising, which will have a marked effect. 

A circular was issued from this office and sent to various persons throughout the 
Territory, but for some reason very few have replied to it, so that I cannot present ag- 
eregate statistics or averages. Mr. Benton Fraley reports very favorably from Bon 
Homme County. He states that land used several years produces the best erops, 
and this is the general experience. It is the amount of new land that reduces aver- 
ages. The better class of corn will average 40 bushels, and other, 25 bushels per acre. 
Farmers in Bon Homme County regard deep breaking of sod preferable, as it pro- 
duces better crops at once. Millet produces a good crop, and white clover has been 
tried with considerable success. Cottonwood and other forest trees grow more 
thrifty upon land thoroughly cultivated than upon recent breaking. Good crops of 
sod corn have been raised. Mr. Jonathan Brown, of that county, has raised about 
40 bushels of corn per acre every year since 1865. William Falls raised a heavy 
crop of sod corn. Potatoes produce 250 bushels per acre under good cultivation, 
Garden vegetables reach almost a mammoth growth in the deep light soil. Sweet 
potatoes have been raised with success in various parts of the Territory. Clay County 
has an advanced region in successful agriculture, and now has more farms than per- 
haps any other county for its size. The crops of the present year are generally fine, 
with a large increase both in area and average yield. There are some extensive farm- 
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ers in this county. Prominent among them for enterprise is Hon. James McHenry, 
who raised 8,000 bushels of wheat upon 330 acres. Union County is in the southeast 
corner of the Territory, aid being near the Sioux City market, has many advantages, 
and has rapidly advanced in population, productions, and wealth, It contains a superior 
body of lands, and has an abundant supply of timber, it being the only county in the 
Territory where good prairie farms are more valuable than timber lands, which can still 
he purchased for from $10 to $20 per acre. Lincoln County, upon the Sioux River, has 


‘Yeceived a large immigration during the present summer. Hon. William M. Cuppett 


states that the area cultivated this year is threefold that of last year. Some wheat 
thrashed has yielded 23 bushels per acre, and oats 64 bushels per acre, but not enongh 
was thrashed to reach a general average. Mr. I. N. Martin, of Canton, has five acres 
of Dent corn, estimated to yield 70 bushels per acre; and from it seed corn was gathered 
by the middle of August, a month before frost. Mr. Gehon planted early Rose potatoes » 
about April 10, which produced single ones weighing 14 ounces on June 24, Hon. H. 
A, Jerauld, of Eden, in thesame county, says one-half of the crop this year was upon 
sod in his township. Nearly all of it was also harrowed in, and much seed was not 
covered, and a light crop resulted. That sowed by cultivators and drills yielded much 
more. The majority of the farmers prefer to break sod as thin as the plow 
will run, but it is not stated that the deep breaking has been tried. The first 
settlement at Eden was in 1868, in which 154 acres were broken in that town- 
ship. In 1869 there were 230 acres broken, 365 acres in 1870, and 410 acres in 1671, 
which is perhaps better than the average improvement. The following averages are 
given from actual measurement each year, and are valuable in further illustrating the 


improvement in production: Of corn, there were 13 acres in 1869, yielding 26 bushels 


per acre; 20 acres in 1870, yielding 28 bushels per acre; and 161 acres in 1871, yielding 
a far heavier crop. Of wheat, there were 158 acres in 1870, averaging 124 bushels per 
acre; and in 1871, 186 acres, averaging 16 bushels per acre. Oats have increased from 
13 acres, averaging 13 bushels per acre, to 127 acres, averaging about 40 bushels per 
acre. Barley, potatoes, and other crops, have yielded well. That shows the agricul- 
tural picture of a community just commencing on the wild prairie and struggling 
upward, forty-five miles from a railroad. In that enterprising community some special 
crops were tried. Mr. W. E. Brown raised 10 acres of broom corn, which yielded 700 
pounds per acre of excellent quality. Buckwheat and sorghum were successfully 
raised. Mr. R. 8. Collins, formerly a Connecticut tobacco farmer, raised this year 200 
tobacco plants of the bread leaf variety, and of superior quality. This and other 
experiments convince good jndges that tobacco may be profitably cultivated on our 
warm rich soils. Mr. A. B. Wheelock has 13,000 soft maple trees, 75 European larch, 
and 50 Norway spruce, in flourishing condition. Messrs. E. C. Gray and William 
Knight have successfully raised timothy and clover seed, and much tame grass seed 
will soon be sowed. Sweet potatoes were also successful. Mr. Jerauld closes his 
report by the statement that the upland prairies stand the dry weather, when they 
have it, better than the river bottoms—a fact which, like many of the others men- 
tioned, would not have been believed even two years ago. Mr, Newton Clark, of 
township 101, range 50 west, in Minnehaha County, sends a brief report, which shows 
good success in the staple crops, though jhis is the first year of agriculture there, and 
but little of the breaking was done until the spring of 1871. Of the Fife wheat, 20 
bushels per acre have been raised ; and of corn, 40 bushels peracre. He has 2,000 apple 
grafts, which ave doing well, the best of which are the Cogswell variety, while the 
growth of Delaware, Concord, and Rogers’ Hybrid grapes is flattering. Mr. Henry 
Maxwell réports an equally successful beginning in Hutchinson County, in the 
Dakota Valley, north of Yankton. This valley is very fine. Settlements have com- 
menced for fifty miles above Yankton, and the great advantages will attract a large 
immigration next year. Turner is anew county, north of Clay and west of Lincoln, in 
the beautiful valley of the Vermillion, and settlements are rapidly increasing there. 
I¢ is a region of superiorlands. Lincoln and Minnehaha Counties have received heavy 
immigration this year, and large bodies of most valuable lands remain west of Eden 
and Canton, in Lincoln County, and north and northwest of Sioux Falls, in Minne- 
haha. These regions are now much favored by the cheap lumber and better markets 
afforded by the St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad, which passes east of them, while 
great confidence is felt in the early construction of the railroad from Sioux City to Sioux 
Falls. In previous reports full descriptions are given of the Territory, and we have 
added such general and detailed facts, of unquestioned authority, as will enable per- 
sons to reach a just conclusion in regard to Dakota. There is room for many, who, if 
they come with spirit and industry, may rely upon success. The railroads projected, 
and others relied upon to be built, will conclusively assure the great prosperity of the 
Yerritory, which is far better in climate, soils, and resources, than many have been 
willing to believe, and which has not heretofore received the attention it has 
deserved. 

Papers accompanying and forming apart of this report: 

A.—Kstimate for the surveying service in this district for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1873, ; 
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B.—Abstract account of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s ages for 
ie fiscal year ending June 30, 1870. 

C.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed in Dakota, and! area of 
land therein. 

D.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present conditian of the 
surveys in Dakota, uncompleted at, and undertaken since, the date of my: last annual — 
report. ; ot 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Ber - & 

WILLIAM H. H. BEADLE, : 
Hon. WILtIs DRUMMOND, Surveyor General. 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A. —Estimate of appropriations required for continuing the public surveys in the Territory | % 
Dakota, for salaries of the surveyor general and the clerks in his office, (as per act of March 
1861,) and for the incidental expenses of the office, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


For surveying standard parallels and guide meridians..--....----..---- - $18,000 00 
For-suwveyne: township. lines... 3.22 oo. s come + Gem deena este eee 20,000 00 
For suldemdiie 17) townships: <.. =... ves oope>- oor nas «oes ire es Fe 62,000 00 

Tota: for SURVEWH to. c a: ao. Seas eae ones shee sas be 100, 000 00 
For salary of surveyor general. ... 2:-~--5-----s- 5 URLS ca (ni Ae viper ee $2,000 00 
For compensation of clerks in the office of the surveyor general...:-.... $6,300 00 


For rent of office for the surveyor general, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses...-....---- Soe ae ee ee ot aa $2,000 00 


WILLIAM H. H. BEADLE, 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, Surveyor General. 
Yankion, Dakota Territory, September 21, 1871. 


B.— Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general's office for the year 
ending June 30, 1871. 


For the quarter ending September 30,1870 = oo oes eos «elles ec ee $461 93 
For the quarter ending December ’31, 1870 2 o222 eon este mre e eee eee A44 25 
For the quarter ending March 31, 18712 woe see eee eee fF 301 65 
Forthe quarter ending June 30, 1871... 0. cee eee eee nee 535 66 

1,743 49 


WILLIAM H. H. BEADLE, 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, Surveyor General. 
Yankton, Dakota Territory, September 21, 1871 


C.— List of townships surveyed in the Territory of Dakota from July 1, 1870, to June 
30, 1871. 


| 
No.| Township. Range. Area. No.| Township. Range. Area. 
1 107 N 49 W. 22, 995. 45 || 16 104 N. 58 W. 23, 615. 16 
2 108 N 49 W. 22, 812.33 || 17 103 N. 59 W. 23, 021. 07 
3 107 N 50 W. 22, 961.74 |) 18 104 N. 59 W. 23, 509. 65 
4 108 N. 50 W. 22, 821. 86 |) 19 101 N. 60 W. 23, 034. 22 
5 108 N. 51 W. 22, 319. 79 || 20 102 N. 6O W. 23, 023. 58 
6 102 N. 53 W. 23, 019. 65 |] 21 103 N. 60 W. 23, 005. 83 
i! 103 N 53 W. 22, 996. 26 || 22 104 N. 60 W. 23, 468. 65 
8 104 N 53 W. 22, 938. 23 || 23 97 N. 66 W. 4, 818. 50 
9 102 N. 54 W. 23, 196. 56 || 24 97 N. 67 W. 14, 167. 39 
10 102 N. 55 W. 22, 897. 84 — —_— 
il 102 N. 56 W. 22, 298. O1 525, 134. 71 
12 102 N. 57 W. 23, 121. 34 || 268 previously reported .......... 5, 040, 400. 64 
13 103 N. Sy W's 23, 270. 68 a —_— 
1 104 N. Sans 22, 665. 75 Total acres surveyed......-. 5, 565, 535. 35 
15 103 N. 58 W. 23, 155, 17 |! 


WM. H. H. BEADLE, Surveyor General. 
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D.—Statement showing the amount, character, locality, and present condition of the surveys in Dakota, wneompleted at and undertaken since the date of the last 
annual report. 


Name of deputy. 


Date of contract. 


Character of work. 


Estima- 
ted cost of 
survey. 


Cost of 
survey. 


SESS Se ee > ae Sal 


Locality. 


Present condition. 


Moses K. Armstrong. -- 


George N. Propper-.--. 
Miles T. Woolley -.---- 
Richard F. Pettigrew - - 
Augustus High.....--. 
James VY. Bunker -..--- 


2ollin J. Reeves.-....--- 


Horace J. Austin and 
John Lawrence. 


Augustus High......--. 
Ogden Marsh 
Miles T. Woolley 


Dec. 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


| 
| May 
June 


June 


16, 1869 


8, 1870 


10, 1870 


15, 1870 


16, 1870 


16, 1870 


17, 1870 


31, 1870 


Subdivisions ..-..-...- 


Standard and town- 
ship lines. 


Township lines 


Subdivision lines ....-. 


Subdivision lines 


Township lines -.----- 


Standard and town- 
ship lines. 


Subdivision lines .-.... 


Subdivision lines 


Subdivision lines 


Standard and town- 
ship lines. 


$5, 000 00 


4, 400 00 


$3,191 31 


3, 468 97 


1, 842 97 


1,810 03 


1, 650 19 


3, 288 30 


4,537 38 


210 85 


492 36 


Subdivision of a portion of the Yancton In- 
dian reservation for the purpose of allotment 
to such members of oe tribe of Indians as 
desire to have lands set apart to them in 
severalty. 


Between the cleventh and fifteenth standard 
parallels, and between the seventh guide 
meridian and Red River. 

Between the seventh and tenth standard par- 
allels, and between the seventh guide meri- 
dian and Red River. 

Townships 107 and 108 north, of ranges 49 and 
50, and township 108 north, of range 51 west, 
of the fifth principal meridian. 

Township 103 north, of range 59, and town- 
iships 101, 102, 103, and 104 north, of range 60 
wast, of the fifth principal meridian. 

Between the second and third standard paral- 
lels of ranges 47 to 52, inclusive, west, of the 
fifth principal meridian. 

Between the seventh and eleventh standard 
parallels, and between the seventh guide 
meridian and Red River. 

Townships 102, 103, and 104 north, of range 53; 
township 102 north, of ranges 54, 55, 56, and 
57; townships 103 and 104 north, of ranges 
57 and 58; and township 104 north, of range 
59 west, of the fifth principal meridian. 

Township 97 north, of ranges 66 and 67 west, 
of the fifth principal meridian. : 

Subdivision of a portion of the Ponca Indian 
reservation into 80-acre lots. 

Between the first and third standard parallels, 
and between the seventh and ninth guide 
Bee idpns, west, of the fifth principal meri- 

ian. 


One hundred and seventy-seven 80-acre 
lots have been surveyed and notes 
and plats transmitted. Under sub- 
sequent instructions these lots have 
been subdivided, the: field-notes re- 
turned, but not yet platted or tran- 
scribed. ~ 

Survey completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Survey completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Survey completed and approved,- and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. : 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 


“A0IGAO GNVIT IVEGNGD AHL 


Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 

Surveys completed and approved, and 
notes and plats transmitted. 

Deputy in the field. 


6ét 


s ~ 


Joseph W. Blanding ...| June = 28, 1871 | Subdivision lines : Fractional towndlats 138 on 
sive, of range 48; fra a 
to 144 nor ey 
townships | aul: 
range 50 we 


tichard F. Pettigrew ..| June 29, 1871 | Subdivision lines 1, 800 00 Township, 112 

¢ ships 109, 110 

west, of the t a 

Jams C. Blanding and | June 30, 1871 | Subdivision lines 3, 530 60 ships 14 2 
John Q. Burbank. ; 


Horace J. Austin 30, 1871 | Subdivision linea 47070: 60 Svein = eros! Bee 324 


Ole B. Iverson 13, 1871 | Subdivision linea 1, 800 00 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Yankton, Dekota Territory, September 21, 1871, 
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E.—Report of the surveyor general of Nebraska. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Platismouth, Nebraska, September 25, 1871. 


Sir: In compliance with your instructions of April 7, 1871, I have the honor to sub- 
mit herewith (in duplicate) the usual annual report of the surveying operations in 
this district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. : 


SURVEYS. 


All surveys contracted for out of the appropriation of July 15, 1870, have been com- 
pleted both in the field and office; also contract No. 30, of Messrs. Paul & Gilbert, for 
the survey of standard lines, made July 26, 1869, out of the appropriation of March 3, 
1869, upon which the time was extended until August 1, 1870, 

Out of the special deposits made by the Union Pacific Railway, July 21 and October 
6, 1569, there have been surveyed contracts Nos. 33 and 39. : 

Out of the special appropriation of April —, 1871, for the benefit of William Hardin, 
there has been surveyed contract No. 40. The total cost of surveys in the field during 
the year has been $53,236 23. 

Eight contracts have been entered into, for the survey of the public lands, out of 
the appropriation of March 3, 1871. The districts embraced in these contracts have 
been selected with reference to the wants of settlers and ‘the interests of the Union 
Pacific Railway, in compliance with your general instructions of April 4, 1867, Ad- 
vance returns of some of these contracts have already been received, and all of them 
are nearly completed in the field. 

In the valley of the Republican River, the presence and unfriendly attitude of 
Spotted Tail’s band of the Sioux has materially impeded the prosecution of the sur- 
veys. One party, that of Messrs. Daugherty & Cutler, were driven from their district 
to the line of the Union Pacific Railway, by these Indians, about the 7th of last month, 
but, receiving a strong escort of soldiers from General Augur, immediately returned 
and resumed work. 

PROPOSED SURVEYS. 


I have prepared, and submit herewith, the usual estimate for surveys in the district 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. The amount given therein, although in excess 
of former appropriations, is required, to extend the surveys to keep pace with the 
rapid advance of the settlements. The surveyor has been followed so closely by the 
settler the present season that in many instances the deputies report the lands in their 
district of surveys occupied as fast as the lines are established. 

The surveys proposed include subdivision, exterior, and standard lines, and_the sur- 
vey and establishment of the boundary line between Nebraska and Dakota. In select- 
ing the territory embraced in the proposed survey, I have been governed by the 
demand for lands for settlement in the several localities designated by the wants of 
the Union Pacific Railway and the interest of the General Government in preserving 
the lines of the public surveys in proper shape for future operations in the district. 
The proposed extension of standard lines is with the view of preparing for the subse- 
quent survey of lands already bordering on the settlements. The survey and estab- 
lishment of the boundary line between Nebraska and Dakota has been proposed in 
view of the importance of defining, at an early day, the northern limit of the political 
jurisdiction of the State, and to provide for the extension of public surveys north of 
the eighth standard parallel, and west of the second guide meridian west, which must 
close upon this boundary line. The execution of these surveys will prepare the way 
for civil organization in the new and growing settlements of that locality, and prevent 
the trespass of such settlements upon the Sioux Indian reservation of Dakota Terri- 
tory, the southern boundary of which is the line dividing Nebraska and Dakota. 

The northern boundary of the State isin an unexplored region, where transporta- 
tion will be difficult and costly, and I am of the opinion that $30 per mile, the rate 
given in my estimate, will be but a moderate compensation for the execution of this 
important work. 

OFFICE-WORK. 


The field-notes of 96 miles 51 chains and 85 links of standard, and 1,031 miles 23 
chains and 61 links of exterior lines, have been examined, approved, and transcripts 
and diagrams made thereof (in duplicate) and transmitted to the Department. 

The field-notes of 118 townships of subdivision lines have been examined, approved, 
and transcripts and township plats made thereof (in triplicate) and transmitted to the 
Department and the proper local land offices. 

Descriptive lists of 124 townships have been made and transmitted to the proper 
lecal land offices. 

Seventy-two volumes of field-notes of surveys, including the boundaries of Nebraska, 
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Wyoming, and Colorado, the Fort McPherson military reservation, the base line, stand- 
ard and subdivision lines have been paged, indexed, and bound. In addition to this, 
there has been the usual amount of miscellaneous work performed, covering such &- 
multitude and variety of subjects as to preclude any detailed statement thereof. The 


total office expenses during the year have been $9,617 89. pice faut i % 


rer siee ey | 
“ily toe 


The State of Nebraska contains a total area of 48,636,000 acres, about one-half of 
which has been surveyed. The reliable and accurate knowledge of the country ob- 
tained by the extension of surveys and from the observations of military and other 
exploring parties exhibits the fact that the State contains much less than the usual 
average of barren or worthless lands, oe ge acy 

With reference to resources and productions, the State comprises two natural divis- 
ions, nearly equal in area, which may properly be described as the eastern or agricul- 
tural, and western or grazing districts; the one adapted to agriculture, the other to 
stock-raising. The line of division between these districts approximates longitude 99° 
west from Greenwich, which is not far from Fort Kearney, although west of this line 
there is a large amount of fine agricultural lands, and perhaps some grazing lands east 
of it. a 

Eastern Nebraska is adapted to all the agricultural staples of this latitude. The 
award of the first premium for the best collection of fruits, to the State Horticultural 
Society of Nebraska, made at the recent exhibition of fruits at Richmond, Virginia, 
where all the States of the Union were represented, may be said to have disposed of 
any doubt concerning the successful production of fruit in this portion of the State. — 

Western Nebraska is peculiarly suited to stock-raising by the extent and quality of | 
its natural pasturage, and the character of its climate. It comprises a portion of the 
State commonly known as “ The Plains,” long represented as a sterile waste, but found, 
upon investigation and by actual experiment, to be rich in the essential elements of 
material wealth and greatness. 

The mild, dry weather of the winter months, and winter-grazing, are the two great 
features that distinguish this as a stock-raising region. They enable the stock-owner ~ 
to dispense with the artificial shelter and food for his herds throughout the entire year. 

The mean temperature for the whole year is 50° Fahrenheit; for spring it is 47°; 
summer, 75°; autumn, 50°; and winter, 25°, Observations taken at Fort Kearney 
since 1849 show that at that point the months of May and September are entirely ex- 
empt from frost. The annual rain-fall is 20 inches, of which 8 inches fall in the spring, 
6 in summer, 4 in autumn, and 18 inches of snow, equal to 14 inches of rain-fall in the 
winter. There is no rain during the cold months, and the slight snows are very dry. 
Observations covering a period of six years show an average of three hundred clear 
days in each year. The above statistics exhibit the character of the climate that ren- 
ders stock-raising in this district, without shelter, practicable. 

The real source of the future wealth of this country, however, must be in its winter- 
grazing, which furnishes winter-feed for stock, superior to the hay and grain of the 
Eastern States. This cheap stock-food is the product of plains grasses, grown and ma- 
tured under conditions of climate given above. The plains grasses are fine and short, 
but very rich, and contain, in condensed form, as much nutriment as the larger species. 
They grow and mature during the rains of spring, and gradually dry up through late 
suminer and early autumn. Retaining their rich juices, they become as perfectly cured 
as the best-made hay. The slight, dry snows scarcely ever remain longer than a few 
hours, and do not seem to injure the natural pasturage in the least. There are several 
herds already occupying this region, that number their cattle and sheep by thousands, 
all in a healthy and prosperous condition. In the light of these facts the future wealth 
of this country may be outlined. For many of the statistics given above I have to 
acknowledge myself indebted to Dr. H. Latham, a resident of the Plains and formerly 
surgeon of the Union Pacific Railway, who has furnished the public much valuable 
information concerning this region, in a pamphlet on the grazing resources of the 
trans-Missouri country, containing an array of facts, experiments, and observations, 
that are irresistible. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration to Nebraska during the year 1871 has been unusually large, and the 
progress of the State in material developments correspondingly rapid. A careful esti- 
mate, based upon statistics obtained from the State superintendent of immigration, 
and from other reliable sources, places the total increase of population during the year, 
by immigration, at about 75,000. This large influx is, to a great extent, due to the 
systematic efforts of the State board of immigration, and the railway companies, in 
making known the superior inducements the State offers the settler, and for the profit- 
able employment of capital and labor. 


7 
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An interesting feature of this remarkable increase is the establishment of numerous 
colonies through the instrumentality of those railway companies owning lands in the 
State granted by the General Government, which they offer to sell in large quantities 
and on long credit. The magnitude and extent of these colonies’ settlements may be 
inferred from the fact that the Burlington and Missouri River Railway Company has 
alone located, during the year, nine colonies, all reported in a prosperous condition, 
and that one of these colonies, located by the Union Pacific Railway, has negotiated 
with that company for lands sufficient to accommodate one thousand families. ~ 


RAILWAYS. 


This great increase of population means a proportionate increase of wealth and pro- 
duction, demanding additional means of transportation, This demand is being sup- 
plied by the extension of numerous lines of railways into the interior of the State. 
Three hundred miles have been completed and put in operation during the year by the 
following railway companies, viz: the Burlington and Missouri River, the Atchison and 
Nebraska, the Midland Pacific, the Omaha and Northwestern, and the Fremont, Elk- 
horn and Missouri Valley. ; 

The Burlington and Missouri River Railway is an extension of the road of that name 
in Iowa, from Plattsmouth, on the Missouri River, to Fort Kearney, a distance of about 
two hundred mlles, where it connects with the Union Pacific, and to which point it 
will be completed before the close of the present year. The average cost per mile of 
this road, when completed, including buildings, rolling-stock, and general equipment, 
as estimated by the superintendent, will be about $40,000. The pay of conductors on 
this road is from $60 to $80 per month ; brakemen, $40 to $50 per month; engineers, 
$3 50 per day; firemen, $1 50 to $2 per day ; machinists, $2 75 to $3 per day ; and com- 
mon labor, $1 60 to $2 per day. Passenger tariff is five cents per mile. The road being 
so new, the traffic, as yet, is light. The following extract from statement of the super- 
intendent gives the totals of freight transported over the road during the eleven 
months ending June 30, 1871, to wit: Lumber, 5,376,000 feet ; merchandise of all kinds, 
9,675,000 pounds; grain of all kinds, 6,000,000 pounds; coal, 1,548 tons; cattle, 211 
head ; and hogs, 40 head. 

The Atchison and Nebraska Railway is located in the valley of the Great Nemaha 
River, in the southeast portion of the State, with about forty-five miles completed 
within the State. : 

The Midland Pacific is located from Nebraska City to Lincoln, the State capital, 
with fifty-eight miles completed. 

The Omaha and Northwestern runs from Omaha north, through Douglas and Wash- 
ington Counties, with the Niobrara River as its ultimate terminus, and has about fifty 
niles completed. 

The Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley starts from Fremont, on the Union Pa- 
cific, and runs up the Elkhorn River, with about fifty miles completed. 

In addition to these railways which have extended their lines during the year, the 
great national thoroughfare, the Union Pacific, is prosecuting work on the railway 
bridge across the Missouri River at Omaha, with probability of its completion early in 


“next year. 


The Omaha and Southwestern Railway is completed to Platte River, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, where it connects with the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railway. 

The Brownville and Fort Kearney have completed the grade of twelve miles, and 
located seventy-five miles of road from Brownville west to Fort Kearney. 

Thus it will be seen that the various portions of the State are fast being provided 
with the facilities of transportation, so necessary to the growth and improvement of 
the country. The pay of employés on the several railways is probably about the same 
as that of those on the Burlington and Missouri River, given above. 

The amount of values added to the wealth of the State by the construction of these 
three hundred miles of railway, adopting the estimated cost per mile of the Burlington 
and Missouri River, is $12,000,000. The increase of values in the entire State, by immi- 
gration, during the year, will swell this amount to abont $20,000,000, The total popu- 
lation of Nebraska, as shown by the census of 1870, was a little more than 122,000; 
the actual number was much greater, as the census was imperfectly taken. The total of 
values in the State at the beginning of the present year, as shown by the books of the 
State auditor, is $55,512,658. These statements, partial and incomplete as they are, 
may, I trust, prove of interest in showing the rapid strides made by this new State 
during the brief period of one year. 

The statements, estimates, map, &c., accompanying this report are: 

A.—Schedule showing the condition of the public surveys under the appropriation 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1871. 

B.—Schedule showing the condition of the public surveys under the appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872. 


we 
A.—Schedule showing the condition of the public surveys wnder the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
ous Che ore and 
393 number o es. 
© BS : A s oe 
Names of contractors. Se ee ae Amount and locality. See Date ase vr of appro Present condition. 
a& we Towns tee $ : 
-o Ss 
oO - owuship. ection. | 3 ; 
| : 
Appropriation by |$40, 000 00 
act of Congress 
app’d July 15, 70. 
U. P. R. R. special | 9,280 41 
All north of the base line and deposits - aa| 
west of the siath principal Special appropria- | 3, 600 00 jan 
meridian in Nebraska. tion for relief of ta 
* M. ch.lk.| M. ch. tk. William Hardin. 
‘FG! Bellowsociccasee- 31} Aug. 4,1870 | Section lines of townships 15 |-........-.. 905 3% 87] $6 | $5,482 47)... __ A as BE ee SE Survey Soe hes returned ap- (ops 
and 16, ranges 49 to 55, in- proved; plats and transcripts to 
elusive; and township 16, transmitted, A 
range 56. fe>| 
Exterior lines of townships 166 \GEN0Sicoeneeeae ae % | 1, LOT S08 ce eer hee eee by 
95 2 ing i ran ces : 
pees ao inclusive, ranges Survey completed, returned i 
N. J. Paul and J. N. | 32] Aug. 4,1870 |4 section lines of townships25|.........--- 601 16 01] 6 | 3,607 201-2. vesectae: sae he een epee piste aa trans. 
Paul. | | to 28,inclusive ; and town- PRS Sr ADSI Ee ss 
ship 32, ranges 9 and 10. , ca 
| ( Exterior lines of townships 312°40' HL Pee aoee ete | 2, 187 SG) ae ease eaten eee re 1 
21 to 24, ranges 9 to 16, oO 
inclusive. Survey completed, returned 
John F, Burch and E. | 33 | Aug. 4,1870 |, Section lines of townships |...........- 576 31 16) 6] 3,458) 34)e eee se en ee approved; plats and trans- ie) 
HL. Warner. 17 to 20, inclusive, ranges cripts transmitted. | 
15 and 16; and township | 
| 20, range 14. ‘ 5S 
John R. Livingston and| 34 | Aug, 5, 1870 | Section lines of townships21, |............ 961 05.37) 6.| 5, 166 40)2so2e) eee een eee eee Survey completed, returned ap- Sy 
J. Stewart Livingston. ; 22, and 23, range 7; section proved ; plats and transcripts : 
lines of townships 21 to 25, transmitted. 
range 8; section lines of 
townships 21 to 24, ranges 
9 and 10. 
| [ Exterior lines of townships 96-18'470) cnes geet ve 673 64)... Sc nee ae See eee 
15 and 16, ranges 43 to 48, : 
inclusive. Survey completed, returned 
James McBride and | 35} Aug. 5, 1870 |< Section lines of township 14, |........-..- 851 15°25) 6 |! <5; NOT VA Soe ee approved; plats and trans- 
: E. B. Murphy. || ranges 41 to 46, inclusive; cripts transmitted. 
| | section lines of towns’p 15, 
ranges 41 to 48, inclusive. 
Philander C. Patterson.|} 36 | Aug. 5,1870 | Exterior lines of townships 253: 68°25). S22. 2 eee 7 1,776 ON cone Septoria ee eee ee Survey completed, returned be 
| 5 to 8, ranges 25 to 30, in- approved; plats and trans- bo 
clusive. ; cripts transmitted. © 


Names of contractors. 


Philander C. Patterson. 


Edward C. Smith 


Charles Wimpf.....-..- 


Josiah B, Park 


William Hardin 


William E. Daugherty. 


Josiah B. Park,(special |. 


instructions.) 


Amount and locality. 


All N. of base line and W. of 6th 
principal meridian in Nebr. 


Section lines of townships 5 
and 6, ranges 22 to 24, in- 
clusive. 

Section lines of township 9, 
ranges 26 to 28, inclusive ; 
section lines of township 
10 and 11, ranges 29 to 30, 
inclusive. 

Section lines of townships 14 
and 15, ranges 35 to 40, in- 
clusive. 

( Exterior lines of towns’p 15, 

ranges 27 to 32, inclusive. 


section lines of towns’p 15, 
ranges 27 to 32, inclusive. 
Exterior lines of township 
12, ranges 41 and 42. 
Section lines of township 12, 
ranges 33 to 42, inclusive. 
Exterior lines of townships 
1 to 4, ranges 25 to 28, in- 
clusive. z 
Section lines of township 3, 


8 
© S| Date of con- 
ow pe 
wa tract. 
(>) 
36 | Aug. 5, 1870 
37 | Aug. 5, 1870 
38 | Aug. 6, 1870 
39 | Aug. 6;1870 
40 | Aug. 5, 1870 
41 | Aug. 6, 187 
...| Aug. 6, 1870 
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ranges 20 to 24, inclusive ; 
section lines of township 4, 
ranges 22 to 24, inclusive. 
Extending the boundary of 
Fort McPherson Military 
Reservation. 
Balance of Union Pacific 
Railroad deposit. 
Balance of appropriation, 
benefit of William Hardi 
Deficiency of 
fiscal year 1 


areas 


} Section lines of township 14, 
ranges 30 to 32, inclusive ; | 


baa 


eee 


Character of work and 
number of miles. 


_| 8} Cost. 

Township. | Section. S 

M. ch.tk.| M. cht) |. 4 
Ut ee 359 77 99] $6 | $2, 159 85 
ae 659 36 82] 6| 3,956 761. 

65 77 92 

9 26 60 

| 

168 26 96 


seen cece ee 


iad ’ 
see 


i" 
1? 
nee 


} 
bis 


| No. of contract. 


44 


45 


46 


B.—Schedule showing the contracts and condition 


mies 
& E 
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Names of contractors. iS) B 
ol . 
(=) 
2 : 
Ss a 
A oO 
1871 ; 
Daugherty & Parmelee..| May 20 | Subdivisions ..-. 


William A. Daugherty -.| May 25 


Daugherty and Cutler...| May 26 


Wiltse and Kendall....-- June 15 
Richards & Gay.-.....-. June 15 
Park and Campbell.....- June 16 


Subdivisions ---- 


Exterior lines. - 
Subdivisions... 


Exterior lines. - 


Subdivisions. .- 


Exterior lines-. 
Subdivisions. -. 
Exterior lines. - 


Subdivisions... 


All north of the base-line and 
meridian 


west of the | 
sixth principal an. t , 


Township 13, ranges 51 to 56; townships 
13 to 16, ranges 57 and 58. Fractional | 
townships 12, ranges 51 to 59; town- 

~ ships 13 to 16, ranges 57 to 59. 


Townships 9, ranges 30, 31, and 32; town- 
ships 9, 10, and 11, ranges 33 and 34. 


Townships 9, 10, and 11, range 
Townships 9, 10, and 11, ranges 35 to 40, 
inclusive ; township 11, range 41. 
Townships 25 to 28, ranges 11 to 13, in- 
clusive. sto JS 
Townships 25 to 28, ranges 11 and 12; 
townships 25 to 31, range 13; town-— 
ships 29 and 30, range 14. Wing 


Townships 29 to 33, ranges 11 to 13, in- 
clusive, and townships 29 and 30, 
range 14. 

Townships 29 to 31, ranges 9 to 12, in- 
clusive, and townships 382 and 33, 
ranges 11, 12, and 13. 

Township 16, between ranges 25 and 26, | 
26 and 27, 27 and 28, 28 and 29, 29 an 
30, 30 and 31, 31 and 32. 

Township 16, ranges 25 to 32; township 
16, ranges 35 to 42, inclusive. 
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Names of contractors. Amount and locality. 


ee 


Date of contract 
Character of work. 


| No. of contract. 


All north of the base-line and net of te 


sixth principal meridian. 


1871 


‘ - Exterior lines..| Townships 1 to 4, inclusive. Ee Sell” 
48 | George W. Fairfield June 1 Subdivisions. “ Townships 1 to 4, inclusive, ranges 27 | ¢ 


49 | Stevenson and Slocum...) June 16 | Subdivisions Townships 1 and 2, ran 28 90 to 24 24, in. |” 


clusive ; townships 1 anges 25 | 
and 26. 
. 
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E.—Statement showing the description of lands, area, and number of miles, for ch dupli- — 
cate plats and transcripts of field-notes have been transmitted to the Department, and trip- 
licate plats and descriptive lists have been furnished to the local land offices, during the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1871. 
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EB s 135 5 Boe s8 g 

=| 8 | os s 2) 8 | oe & 

Sh 2) aa 3 6) 2 1/83 3 

baa etre at eee H 3 | id | Be He 

2 Q cS) 2 | n° eg a (Ss) 2 

2 te = a g = a Ea S 

pe} ejge| £ |2/2)4a il & pees 
4lal¢e A St SS. dtd Sh Bech Vaan, A 

1450451. 49 23,050.95|° 59] 79 | 49 || 61] 15] 45 22, 942. 37 

Oh satya ety 93,055.20] 59) 77] 72{| 62} 15! 46 22, 993. 14 

= So le Pai ses 93,060.44| 59] 79] 88|i 63} 15] 47 22, 956. 29 

al te Se 93,051.61 | 60 |..---- Qi} Gt} 15] 48 22, 167. 55 

5| 15) 53 93,043.55| 59] 79 | 7211 65 5] 22 23, 072. 78 

6] °15| 54 93, 027.05| 59] 77} 671 66 6 | 22] . 93° 010.94 

Laliemlas Can lenis 23,053.32] 59] 78] 39/1 67 5| 23 23; 016. 97 

8) 16} 49 23,046.93] 60} 12] 58]! 68 6| 23 23, 120. 75 

9| 16] 50 93,042.41] 60} 24] 64]! 69 5| 24 23, 148, 12 
10s. 16a\n 5d 23,044.58} 60/ 37] 141) 70 6 | 24] 93) 080. 94 
11'|' 16 }-+ 58 23,044.95] 60] 50| 36]! 71 9] 26 23, 070, 31 
12] 16] 53 23,049.93 | 60} 61] 50/| 7 9| 27 23, 037. 61 
13] 16} 54 23,038.01] 60] 72] 20|| 7% 9] 28 23, 060. 17 
14 sly Go te55 23,019.27 | 61 1| 96/1 74} 40] ‘99 23, 075. 38 
15| 16] ° 56 93,055.33 | 61/ 19] 60]| 7% | 11/ 929 22, 988, 02 
16 | 25 9 93,013.46 | 59] 7] 41 {| 76) 10} 30 23, 025. 85 
17| 26 9 292,994.50} 59] 75} 56]| 77! 11) 30 23, 020. 00 
18| 27 9 92,931.00] 59] 68] 61]] 7! 10] 31 22) 962. 65 
19 | 28 9 22,904.14] 61 3°1./833 | 299i ese 22, 964. 33 
20/ 25!] 10 23,046.61 | 60 ja a g0/ 10] 32 22, 868, 88 
21/ 26/| 10 92,022.14] 59! 79] asi sr] 11] 32 22. 855. 52 
22| 27] 10 22,949.13'| 59! v1] S57 ii 82) 141 35 20, 681. 68 
23; 28] 10 22,750.18 | 60| 49] 65 || 88] 15] 35 22, 986, 22 
24| 32 9 18, 621.04 | 59 7 | 31 i} 84} 14] 36 20, 900. 42 
25| 32] 10 19, 339.22} 60} 40] 29] 8} 15] 36 22, 995. 16 
26/ 20] 414 22,552.44] 65! %5| 94/] 86| 14]. 37 20, 621. 16 
oy feet? \omts 23, 030.20 | 60 19) 96 Sai 5a 37 22) 935, 93 
See rite 1G 22,142.73] 76] 72) 60|| s8| 14] 38 21, 773. 21 
29/ 18| 45 22,997.48] 59| 7%! 16]/ 89! 15] 38 22, 050. 70 
30/ 18! 16 23,048.45] 60| 1%] 50/|.90| 14] 39 23, 014, 49 
31| 19} 15 22,949.80] 59] {| 33/1 91} 15] 39 20, 590. 26 
Soto eG 93,051.79 | 59| 79 | 68 || 92] 14] 40 23, 032. 78 
S51 orl 15 22,402.00] 73| 36] 98/1 93| 151 40 21, 112. 63 
341 20/ 16 92,956.40] 59] 79 1|| 94] 14] 30 21, 147. 72 
35 | 21 7 23,003.14/ 59] 6! 51 {1 95| 141° 31 20, 263. 56 
36| 22 22,966.68 | 59] 73 2/1 96| 14] 32 19, 205. 70 
37 | 23 " 22,935.83] 59] 66] 94]| 97] 15] a7 23, 020. 01 
38} 21 9 23,023.10} 59] 76| 29/1 98] 15] 98 28, 008. 62 / 
39 | 92 9 93,012.41| 59] 73] 52/] 99} 15] a9 23, 029, 68 
40 | 93 9 22,937.03} 59] 67} -19 |} 100} 15]. 30 23, 71. 52 
41| 94 9 92,867.83 | 61| 60 |...... 10s 51a. Bl 23, 062. 44 
42} 211° 10 23,015.61} 59| 77} 11 (|| 102} 15] ‘32 22, 996, 98 
43| 22] 10 23,017.08} 59] 6} 44{/103/ 12] 33 22, 702. 51 
44| 93] 10 23,016.68} 59] 76} 44(|/104} 12] 34 23, 558, 92 
45| 24] 10 23,063.19 | 61 1| vw7i105| 12] 35 23, 172. 78 
46| 1 8 22,922.04] 59] 68] 15 |) 106] 12] 236 23, 197. 27 
47 | 22 8 22,925.90] 59| 68 |...... AO/ tee 1S | 37 23, 262, 28 
48| 93 8 2,850.65] 59| 58] 10|/ 108] 12] 38 23, 199. 87 
49 | 24 8 22,740.58} 60|/ 36} 14 || 109] 12] 39 23, 091. 69 
50 | 25 8 22,943.63] 59] 69] 15 |] 110] 12] 40 23, 138. 93 
Bly] aid Wee 22,980.87] 59| 74 ‘Jetted |) 4 23, 045. 49 
52| 14] 42 22,895.74] 59| 63] 989/112] 12] 49 10, 850. 94 
53| 14] 43 23,031.37 | 59| 79 | 34 || 113 3] 20 22) 532, 41 
54] 14] 44 22,982.98| 59} v1! 46 || 114 Sh HoT 22, 526, 15 
55 | 14] 45 23,021.14] 59| 75} 77 || 115 3] 22 22, 998. 33 
56| 14| 46 22,984.56] 59|/ 71! 98 || 116 Bipot 22, 960. 35 
57| 15| 41 20,829.54] 70] 18] 20]| 117 3| 24 23, 068. 46 
58'| 15| 42 22,368.43] 62] 36] 41// 118 4| 992 22, 687. 07 
59 5 43 22, 961. 49 59 68 | 93 119 4 23 22, 519. 11 
60} 15] 44 22, 967.83 | 59] 66 6 || 120 4| 94 22, 671. 70 

| 
| 


E. E. CUNNINGHAM, Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’s OFFICE, Plattsmouth, September 25, 1871. 
) th 
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F.—Statement showing the description and number of township plats and descriptive lists fur- 
nished to the different land offices during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


ee ep 


Township and range. ae ape 


No. of descrip- 
tive lists 


| No. of plats. 


TO REGISTER DAKOTA LAND DISTRICT. 


Townships 24 and 25 north and ranges 8, 9, and 10 west; townships 26, 27, | March 22, 1871 14 28 
28, and 32 north and ranges 9 and 10 west. 


TO REGISTER OMAHA LAND DISTRICT. 
Townships 21 to 24 north and ranges 7 to 10, inclusive, west ..------------ March 24, 1871 12 24 
TO REGISTER GRAND ISLAND LAND DISTRICT. 


Township 12 north and range 42 west; township 13 north and range 28 | March 18, 1871 61 120 
west; township 14 north and ranges 30 to 32 and 35 to 46, inclusive, west; 
township 15 north and ranges 27 to 32 and 35 to 55, inclusive, west; 
township 16 north and ranges 49 to 56 west; townships 17, 18, and 19 
north and ranges 15 to 16 west; township 20 north and ranges 14 to 16 
west; township 13 north and range 28 west. 


TO REGISTER SOUTH PLATTE LAND DISTRICT. 

Township 9 north and ranges 26, 27, and 28 west; townships 10 and 11} March 21, 1871 23 46 
north and ranges 29 to 32, inclusive, west ; township 12 north and ranges 
33 to 42, inclusive, west; township 14 north and ranges 31 and 32 west. 


TO REGISTER NEMAHA LAND DISTRICT. 


Township 3 north and ranges 20 to 24, inclusive, west; townships 4, 5, and March 3, 1871 14|. 28 
6 north and ranges 22 to 24, inclusive, west. : 


RECAPITULATION. 
Spr mivernalieidntl Gishrich. ....-- 2 = -- 2 oo --- 2 sen eo eee eaten tings tle eem pemeteteeiecense 14 28 
eT MP athe 1AM GISUTICL. ... 2. --- <- sce -~ owe ee wie a sae genes see sec ce eee esteeneee 23 46 
nt assy alatt land) GistriCh. .. 22... -- 2-0 -- < sive -~ are oe eee = siete emer npc conses 61 120 
To Omaha land district: .......-..-------------22--- +2 e ee cee nee t ee neer tect eee 12 24 
eS Se a ee eee ee eee ea eae ee nn 14 28 
a ph eal Talis aca i al pps == Sal Sere er 124 | 246 


BE. E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, September 25, 1871. - 


G.— Estimate of sums required for the extension of public surveys in the State of Nebraska 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


STATE BOUNDARY. 
North boundary of State, being the 43d parallel of north latitude, from the 
27th parallel of longitude west of Washington east to its intersection with 
the Keha Poha, 213 miles, at $30 per mile ...--....--.-------+------------ $6, 390 
STANDARD LINES. 


(All north of base line and west of 6th principal meridian.) 


The 5th standard parallel, from the 2d guide meridian to west boundary of the 


State, 294 miles, at $12 per mile .........------------+--- -----+ +--+ ---+ +22: 3, 528 
The 6th, 7th, and 8th standard parallel, from the 2d to 3d guide meridian, 144 

miles, at $12 per mile ...-......---..- 2-8 -- 222s eee ene ee ee ee ee eee nee 1, 728 
The 3d guide meridian, from 5th standard parallel to north boundary, 84 miles, 

PRISE TAG 52 3 36 cya s eon gee wis = Hi= ~~ = eons senna s ocean eens eer eee none 1, 008 


The 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th guide meridian, from 5th to 6th standard parallel, 96 
miles, at $12 per mile ...-...-- 22-2 eno ene eee eee cee ee ee ee ce eee en cee eee (hae 
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EXTERIOR LINES. 
(All north of base line and west of 6th principal meridian.) 


Townships 25 to 28, inclusive, ranges 14 to 16, inclusive, 102 miles, at $8 per 
mile eee Se RL sk RRS eR Eo | eee 


‘Townships 31 to 33, inclusive, range 14, 24 miles, at $8 per mile --..........- 
Townships 29 to 33, ranges 15 and | 16, 66 niiles, ‘at $8 per mile. .- 299. Series 
Townships 15 and 16, x ranges 17 to 24, inclusive, 132 miles, at $8 per mile. .... 1, 056 
Townships 1 to 4, inclusive, ranges 30 to 42, inclusive, 468 miles, at $8 per mile. 3, 
Townships 5 to g, inclusive, ranges 31 and 32, 84 miles, at $8 per mile ...-.... 


SUBDIVISION LINES, 
(All north of base line and west of 6th principal meridian.) 


Townships 21 to 24, inclusive, ranges 11 to 16, inclusive, 1,440 miles, at $7 per 
MU Or ee wee cee heetees cee Be ce coe ete ee Sane ee oe ee ee eee 
Townships 25 to 28, inclusive, ranges 14 to 16, inclusive, 720 miles, at $7 per 
AGB Sa cha ee oie aie cae t= ee np oe SOI en et cA a Ee ieee ee 


Townships 31 to 33, inelusive, range 14, 180 miles, at $7 per mile.----.-...---- 1, 260 
Townships 29 to 33, inclusive, ranges 15 aud 16, 600 miles, at $7 per mile...... 4, 200 
Townships 14 to 16, inclusive, ranges 17 to 24, inclusive, 1,440 Rete at $7 per 
DOUG ee ee Oe ESSE e Si oiEe sta ciate Sat Atk bi ate te ec er sa ee re 10, 080° 
Townships 5 to 8, inclusive, ranges 25 to 32, inclusive, 1,920 miles, at $7 per 
116 UC ns ae OE SE ype nS ete La, Moe ad, i IRC ens Puli Acetic sti 13, 440 
Townships 1 to 4, inclusive, ranges 29 to 42, inclusive, 3,180 miles, at $7 per 
Mite ig i Seed ois in eget te Cate apn ela idan Rie aie ae an 
Township 16, ranges 43 to 48, 360 miles, at $7 per mile-......---.-.--...-.-.. 2, 520 
Dota 2 oe 22 Brno sie ov =o tare alne nie oie mate ua EOD sreegn ge a) iaeleteny ieee ana Scie ae 89, 694 
RECAPITULATION. 
North boundary of State, 213 miles, at $30 per mile...-.. 22-20... a alien $6, 390 
Standard lines, 618 miles, at $12 per miles!) Se I ee 7, 416 
Exterior lines, "876 files "at $8 per Mile ee eet. og aoe ecu ne ate een 7, 008 
Subdivision lines, 9,640 miles, at Bi Per WH ne nn. ane mem oan sie 68, 880 
Ota ie... cise lslie tne chee cee oie we meses el tie neers etre 2 fe eee take ela ee 89, 694 


EK. E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Surveyor General, 

SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Platismouth, Nebraska, September 25, 1871. 


H.—Estimate of sums required for office expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


Salary of surveyor general. .5-2-6 6... - <=. dete edie rates Ue ete te $2, 000 
Salarysof chief clerks i252. I SU ARUN TR Se. ee 1, 600 
Salary of principal draughtsman... 2. .2-- elec ae eile eee eee 1, 300 
Salary of assistant draughtsman’. 22.2 0205) Se PU tel. SU UN ea 1, 300 
Salary ofvaccountamt :2 2) 5.ctet cP A ee Pee Oe eee ee 1, 200 
Salary of three copyists, at $1, 100 dach: 262 PAIR SLE ee 3, 300 
Office-rent, fuel, messenger, stationery, binding, &¢ .-..-..-.. 2.222.222.2062. 3, 000 

Total noc. .2epeats seine Neon co eiae< slabs cee ees siee SO ee 13, 700 


E. E. CUNNINGHAM, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Platismouth, Nebraska, September 25, 1871. 
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F.—Report of the surveyor general of Kansas. 


SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Lawrence, Kansas, September 16, 1871. 


Sir: In accordance with your instructions dated April 7, 1871, I herewith submit, in 
duplicate, my annual report of the surveying operations, accompanied by a map, show- 
ing the progress of surveys in this district during the fiscal year ending June 30, 187 1. 


CONDITION OF FIELD-WORK. 


The surveys contracted for out of the appropriation approved July 15, 1870, have 
been completed during the fiscal year. The fourth standard parallel south, between 
the third and fourth guide meridians west, which was not established by Paul, Paul and 
Lecompt, deputy surveyors, under their joint contract, dated August 18, 1868, has now 
been correctly surveyed, and the proper monuments erected according to the printed 
surveying instructions. Ranges 29, 26, and 27 of the aforesaid parallel were surveyed, 
under special instructions, by Edwin Burwell, deputy surveyor, in the months of No- 
vember and December, 1870, and the expenses charged against the appropriation for 
surveys of public lands in Kansas, as directed by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, November 14,1870. The remainder of the parallel was established in the month 
of May, 1871, by James N. Paul, deputy surveyor, in accordance with Department 
instructions of November 14, 1870. 

Four. contracts were entered into for surveying the Osage diminished reservation. 
Notwithstanding the severe winter, the deputies completed the work within the speci- 
fied time, and transmitted field-notes and plats in accordance with their contract. 
These contracts were entered into at greatly reduced rates, and payable out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands; but during the last session of Congress $75,000 were 
appropriated for surveying the Osage diminished reservation. This sum, however, has 
been insufficient to pay the entire expense of surveying, platting, and transcribing of 
field-notes, and $435 64 are now due An gell and Angell, deputy surveyors. 

In accordance with your instructions of April 28, 1871, 1 have entered into contract 
with William B. Covell, deputy surveyor, for the surveying of the “Cherokee strip.” 
The deputy will enter upon his duties as soon as the south boundary of the State (now 
under contract) is surveyed from the Neosho River to the Arkansas River. 

Out of the appropriation of March 3, 1871, for surveying the public lands in Kansas, 
I have entered into three joint contracts for the better protection of the surveyors from 
hostile bands of Indians. Under these contracts the lines of survey are extended over 
the public domain where actual settlements most require it, lying along the Arkansas 
River and tributaries. The deputies are all in the field, and, if not molested by In- 
dians, will complete their work before the 1st of December, 1871. 

No surveys have been executed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, which 
are payable out of special deposits. 


OFFICE-WORK. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, the field-notes of three hundred and 
eighty-three miles of standard, eight hundred and ninety-fonr miles of exterior town- 
ships, and six thousand two hundred and eight miles of subdivisional lines have been 
transcribed and transmitted to the Department. 

Thirty-four diagrams in duplicate of standard and exterior lines, and plats in tripli- 
cate of 105 townships, were prepared, and the required copies transmitted to the General 
Land Office and the proper local land offices. 

The Topeka land office has been furnished with copies of 315 plats and 315 descrip- 
tive lists, to replace those destroyed by fire. 

One hundred and five descriptive lists of the surveys executed during the year ending 
June 30, 1871, have been prepared and forwarded to the respective local land oftices. 

The plats and field-notes of the entire survey of the Osage diminished reservation, 
as transmitted to this office by the deputy surveyors, have been examined and the areas 
recalculated, and the required copies transmitted to the Department and the respective 
local land offices. 

An unusually large amount of miscellaneous business has been attended to in this 
office during the year, of which it is difficult to enter into detailed statements. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


My estimates for the surveying service in this district, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1873, were prepared in compliance with your instructions of April 7, 1871, and 
transmitted July 15, 1871. 

The country over which the lines of public surveys are proposed to be extended, lies 
north of and along the Arkansas River, and in the northwest and extreme western 
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portion of the State. These parts of the public domain in Kansas are rapidly setting 
up. The land is of a very good quality and sufficiently watered and timbered. Eo 

Of the railroads now in progress and projected there are two that pass through this — 
unsurveyed country. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad is being builf along — 
the north side of the Arkansas River to the western boundary of the State, and yhene “ 
in a southwest direction to Santa Fé. The Kansas Central, a narrow-gauge railro we 
to be built from Leavenworth westward to the Solomon River, and thence alo 
North Fork of said river to Denver, to connect with the Denver and Rio Grand veal 
road, (also a road of a three-foot gauge. er 4 

As it is of great importance and much interest to the pioneer settler and the public - 
generally to have the lines of survey extended over these unsurveyed lands, I urge the 
' necessity of providing at the next session of Congress for an appropriation to meet the p 

exigencies in this case. 

I respectfully call your attention to the necessity of having the boundary line 
between Kansas and Colorado surveyed and established, i in order to close out the sue ‘ 
veys of the lands granted to the Kansas Pacific Railway. : 

In conclusion, your attention is invited to the accompanying tabular statements, 
which form a part of this report, viz: 

A.—Names, duties and salaries of persons employed in the surveyor general’s oles 
during the year ending June 30, 1871. 

B.—Sums expended for salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the he ‘end 
ing June 30, 1871. 

C. —Expenditures of the office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

D.—The extent and cost of surveys executed during the year ending June 30, 1871. 

E—The extent and cost of surveying the Osage diminished reservation. 

. F.—Amounts deposited by railroad companies in compliance with an act, approved 
July 2, 1864, and the decision of the Secretary of the Interior of November 8, 1866. 

G.— Numbers and area of townships, plats, and transcript of field-notes which have 
been transmitted to the Department, and plats and descriptive lists furnished the local 
land offices at Salina and Augusta, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. es 

H.—Numbers and area of townships of the Osage diminished reservation, of which 
plats and transcript of field-notes have been transmitted to the Department, and plats 
transmitted to the local land offices at Humboldt aud Augusta. 

L.—Estimated expense, number of miles and character “of work for which contracts 
have been entered into, and chargeable to the appropriation of March 3, 1871. 

J.—Estimate of sums rontirel fh or the extension of surveys during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1873. 

K.—Estimate of sums required for office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873. 

IT am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


a 


C. W. BABCOCK, 
Surveyor General, 
Hon. WILLIs DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


"3 ier 


A.—Statement showing the names, duties, 


Names. ; Duty. 
C. W. Babcock. ...--....--- Surveyor general -......-.. 
H.C. EF. Hackbusehs--.--=- Chief clerk -..-2-s-.-eee Prussia - - - -g- 
William B. Covel .....-..-. Principal draughtsman. ...| New York .-- 
Francis L. Hildebrand ..--. Assistant draughtsman ...| Prussia......- 


Elisha Diefendorf..........|!--.d0..-..--...-d0..-.----| New York ..-. ace 

J. Re Riddles cessree cores toes do:3252- ae 

Austin R. Mills. 2--)...:--:| Accountant =ccce>se seco Massachusetts|.-..do ..-- 
MON BarDOPe ace eee secee= Copyist..-.-.-.. tooo: eons (OHIO -o sees algae di ; 
Thomas! Guest. -.nce.ccccce cee GO, «2-0 5c exicemeain vidiisunt le sits siren petbrecsaieeens do - seen 
Richard E. Tucker..... -..|.--- doe seer Be eeere ae ocnauGeecsoaecelle’ Ban WQecase 


Henry B. Ray 
8. A. Gillette 


oxy 
. 


i 
mudal 


— 
’ 


ite 
a 


| Total. 


Aneel Sh 


7 
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Toll 0a ae) eee 


phe 


— Statement showing the extent and cost of surveys sxecuted in Kansas during the fiscal year ending June 30, Ba, payor out of Petaniahon 1 publio 
surveys approved July 15, 1870. 


1 


Number of contract. Names of deputies. Standard lines. |Township lines.| Section lines. Ramen CS pares con- Hate per. Anes Brack cong 
Miles. chs. lks. | Miles. chs. lks. | Miles. chs. lks. 
350. | Wilcox and Wlono 2) --an-e sesso eee 83 "22-98 “oa eieieeee tel aie ee ee oe July 15, 1870 Aug. 22, 1870 $10 00 $832 86 
350 | Wilcox.and Ulong.-..-. 2.2. 2-22}. ease ons amine 8D. SES OB a Ihe on aps es eee July 15, 1870 | Aug. 22, 1870 6 00 512 59 
350 | Wilcox and. DlOng scac:<niswinin wsicinn al) ae ie ale aye celle re) eee 1,719 66 38 | July 15, 1870 | Aug. 22, 1870 5 00 8, 599 14 69, 944-58 
351 | Armstrong, Burwell, and Urton - 288 66 = 88iC ln. Se Eee ree eater eee meer July 15,1870 | Aug. 23, 1870 10 00 2, 818 36 
351 | Armstrong, Burwell, and Uttotess| wee wasticr eae 405° 4GMUG Ben ca 5 -- see July 15,1870 | Aug. 23, 1870 6 00 2) 433 52 
351 | Armstrong, Burwell, and Urton ...|..-.--->-c-+:+2:/eee. 0a eee 2,082 17 91 | July 15, 1870 | Aug. 23, 1870 5 00 10, 411 11 1 Rete 
352 | McClure, Cosgray, and Armstrong.|......-.-.------ 403 DEAR face tee. canoe July 15, 1870 | Aug. 23, 1870 6 00 2,419 07 fi 
352 McClure, Cosgray, and Armstrong) |s->. 2522 se2sece: |S eee eee 2,406 14 99 | July 15, 1870 | Aug. 23, 1870 5 00 12, 030 93 i doites 
0 
Special instructions..| Armstrong, Burwell, and Urton. -- 17 72. 57 | coo eee eee oe July 15,1870 | Nov. 2, 1870 10 00 179 07 "179 07 
Total. 2. s..+---|i.00.dedss0 2 en ee 390 02 43 | 894 11 96°) 6 208" 19 6 "0leeet a aceeecie eee Baa 40, 236 65 40, 236 65 
E.—Statement showing the extent and cost of surveying the Osage diminished reservation in Kansas, payable out of appropriation approved March 3, 1871. 
cs : 5 Transcribing field- 
8 ‘ Standard lines } 23 ‘ 

x : : on we = : Z Q 5 ti a e- | Total of con- 
ss Names of deputies. and o u t- |Township lines.| Section lines. nae pwd be Qs Breet putin mia rank | 
#8 boundaries. aa 

SI fe and plats. 

Miles. chs. lks. | Miles. chs. lks. | Miles. chs. tks. 
353 | Diefendorf and Mitchell. ...--- 157 25. 58 ove Rae ee ee Mar. 3,1871| Oct. 77,1870} $8 00 $1, 258 55 $37 00 
353 | Diefendorf and Mitehelly fo soe|ereee ae eae 483° 54 «89 9 |e. S. poorer Mar. 3,1871} Oct. 7, 1870 5 00 2,418 43 ; 1, 001 20 
353 | Diefendorf-and Mitchells ore ieecert nee ate en eee errr 2,693 23 54 | Mar. 3,1871] Oct. 7,1870 4 35 11,715 82 § 
se Eade | 16, 431 00 
354 | Angell and Angell........-.-- 179 48-48 1... 1 Mar. 3,1871| Oct. 17,1870] 8 00 1, 436 84 : 191 20 
34, || Angell andRAngell 25 22 cesar etter ears 628° St O01 Ge ae ences Mar. 3,1871}| Oct. 7, 1870 5 00 3, 141 31 
354 | Angell and Angell. j2..c-c.Gollee ee teres oa | eee =e ee 3,679 71 49 | Mar. 3, 1871) Oct. 7, 1270 4 35 16, 007 52 1, 232 90 
a a — + 22,009 77 
355 | Robert Armstrong. ..-.- on... 344. 455093) 5 oh. os ase eee Mar. 3, 1871] Oct. 28,1870 8 00 2, 756 52 
355 | Robert. Armstroue 2... - 222. ane e. cee eee 1, O17 38 (Oe ee aces eee Mar. 3,1871| Oct. 28,1870 5 00 5, 087 39 ; 856 80 
355. | Robert) -Ammstromg s_..- <<: —E0 iI oteateateate ee ere Oe ee eee ee 1,630 75 62 | Mar. 3,1871 | Oct. 28, 1870 4 35 7, 094 61 
BA TE BRE Oe: 15, 795 32 
356 | McClure and-Agmstrong. --<. 2\)o=: eee eee eee eee 4,548 24 78 | Mar. 3,1871| Dec. 9, 1870 4 35 19, 785 15 1, 414 40 21, 199 55 
Total 2 ens aos eee 681 39 29 | 2,199 34 12 | 19,552 35 43) |ceses secon eens anne 70, 702 14 4,733 50 75, 435 64 


ad 
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F.—Statement showing the amount deposited by the sti oak 
Branch Union Pacific Railroad Com 
and the decision of the Secretary of t 
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moo with am 


dh Nerenters 1866. 


ait ins. - 


Name of company. 


Kansas Pacifie Railway.-.-.-......---- 5. -e¢ anneses| NOV. 9) 1870? 
Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad... ... eS Noy. 28,1870 
Kansas Pacific Railway..-. - Se ctiet on de Meanie Siete Nov. 29, 1870 
Central Branch Union Pacifie Railroad...........| Dec. 24) 1870 
Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad..... Sorebe Jan. 13, 1871 

Total.ds ttn Gia ola feast Sot dt Sh el > wig a cones tab hitb as cae Reet 


G.—Statement showing the description of lands and area of same for which duplicate oe 
transcript of field-notes have been transmitted to the Department, and licate 
and descriptive lists have been furnished the local land office, during the feed, i aa 


June. 30, 1871. 


a 

~ 

8 | 4s 

Be as 

a 

P= Area. 

nD oO 

e|® 

oS 

a | & 

16|25 | 22,558. 74 
17 | 25 | *22,563.51 
18/25 | 22,618.16 
19 | 25 | 22, 621.07 
20/25 | 22 613.02 
16 | 26 | 23,009.22 
17 | 26 | 22,981.33 
18 | 26} 23,001. 42 
19 | 26) 23, 072. 20 
20 | 26 | 23, 088. 75 
6 | 33} 22, 867.03 
7| 33 | 22,977.00 
8|33| 22,968.73 
9 |-33\| 23, 031. 71 
10 | 33'}. 23,077.55 
6| 34] 22,758.33 
7/34] 22,917.26 
8 | 34 | 22, 936. 76 
9 | 34} 22,970.68 
10 | 34) 23,028 14 
6|35 | 22,679.66 
7/35 | 22,903. 44 
8 | 35 | 22 907.97 
9135) 22,957.96 
10 | 35 i 
6 | 36 | 

eSB meee oao. 

8 | 36 | 22,990. 76 
9 | 36) 23,034, 24 
10 | 36 23, 044. 80 
11 | 36 | 22, 622. 70 
12 | 36 | 22,924. 49 
13 | 36 | 22, 927.70 
14} 36 | 22, 949. 63 
15 | 36 | 23,004.14 
6|37| 22,755.14 
7|37| 22,947.95 
8/371 22,941.95 
Osi. 23, 002. 80 


- ee 


nies, in complia 


AT SALINA, KANSAS, 


wa. 2a 4 
sag a8 3 
AES o8 2 
ean 23 a 
re Bes a 
233 ga5 E 
Zar SFA 5 
Ay = x 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 10 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 |} 11 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 12 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 13 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 14 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 15 
Jan. 16,1871) Mar. 16, 1871 6 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 iz 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 8 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 9 
Dec. 19,1870} Mar. 16, L871 || 10 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 11 
Dec. 19, 1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 12 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 13 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 14 
Dec. 19,1870} Mar. 16,1871 |} 15 
Dec. 19,1870} Mar. 16, 1871 6 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 7 
| Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 8 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 9 
| Dec. 19,1870} Mar. 16,1871 || 10 
Dec. 19, 1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 11 
| Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 12 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 13 
Dee. 19,1870| Mar. 16,1871 || 14 
| Dec. 19, 1870 } Mar. 16,1871 |} 15 
| Dec. 19, 1870 | Mar. 16,1871 |} 6 
| Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 7 
Dec. 19,1870} Mar. 16, 1871 8 
| Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16,1871 || 9 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 10 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 11 
| Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 |} 12 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 13 
Jan. 16,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 14 
| Dec. 19,1870) Mar. 16,1871 | 15 
Dec. 19, 1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 || 
Dec. 19,1270 | Mar. 16,1871 || 
Dec. 19,1870 | Mar. 16, 1871 i 


37 


o | Range west. 


Plats and field- 


23, 008, 04 
22, 664, 26 
22, 993. 61 
22, 415. 50 
23, 056. 31 
23, 048. 92 
22, 802. 99 
22, 908. 38 
22,911. 18 
22, 944. 00 
22, 983. 85 
22, 739, 86 
22, 951. 42 
15, 334. 24 
23, 030, 51 
23, 050. 20 
22, 869. 09 
22, 895. 84 
22, 951. 20 
22, 983. 84 
23, 021. 08 
22, 830. 23 
22, 949, 51 
22, 333. 51 
23, 054. 56 
23, 056. 91 
22, 756. 49 
22, 820.18 
22, 923. 27 
22, 915. 
23, 026. 
22, 939. 
23, 008. 
22, 965. 77 
22, 915. 78 
22, 911. 


1,709, 837. 66 


Railway ¢ 
act approv 


Dec. 


transmitted. 


notes, when 


19, 1870 


. 16, 1871 


16, 1871 


. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16,1871 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 16,1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16,1871 
. 16, 1871 
> 16, 1871 
. 19, 1870 
. 16, 1870 
, 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 1870 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16,1871 
. 16, 
. 16, 1871 
. 19, 1870 
. 19, 
, 19, 1870 
. 19, 
= 19) 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 
. 16, 
. 16, 
. 16, 


1871 


1270 


1870 
1870 


1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 


Descriptive 
when, 


. 16, 1871 « 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1874 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16, 1871 
. 16,1871 
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? - G.—Statement ahiaoing the description of lands and area of same for which duplicate plats 
ee and transcript of field-notes have been transmitiod, ge.—Continued. 


= ( - AT AUGUSTA, KANSAS. 


P| 


A a a rg aed ead Pa id © Ba 
a|¢ ‘age | gef [2 ./4 eee | ges 
© ‘andl 2) area aaa aa}? pea! mae 
as) = Area- eae ne ae = Area. of B tick 
| Bal & nea Ake: Ea Sp nea o> 8 
ge 3 Bas ont ° 1&8 ead ons 
BR le Ay A H ae Au A 
SS SS 
26| 1| 14,807.54 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19,1871 || 23] 7} 22,997.98 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
26 | 2] 15,887.12 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19,1871 || 24] 7| 22,999.90 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
_ 26) 3 16, 257. 74 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19, 1871 255 7 23, 028.74 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
* 25) 4 22, 933.25 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 Q6ile FT 16, 554. 62 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19, 1871 
26| 4| 16,224.65 | June 28, 1871 | Aug.19, 1871] 21] 8) 22,237.95 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
24! 5| 92 457.79 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 | 22| 8| 22,151.02 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
25: 45 23, 055. 14 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 23 8 22, 914. 64 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
26] 5| 16, 402.32 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19,1871 || 24] 8| 22,962.11 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
21) 6| 22,860.25 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16,1871 || 25] 8| 23,032.34 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
22 6 22, 932.55 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 26 8 16, 633. 92 | June 28, 1871 | Aug. 19, 1871 
i” 23) 6 21, 733.96 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 22 9 22, 976.96 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar, 16, 1871 
I 24/ 6 22, 966.67 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 a3 9 23, 036.08 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar, 16, 1871 
25 | 6 23, 005.14 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 24 9 23, 057. 92 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 
96 | 6| 16,383.10 | June 28, 1871 | Aug.19, 1871 | 25| 9} 23,105.29 | Feb. 15,1871 | Mar, 16, 1871 
21) 7} 22,780.82 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 a a ne 
i 22 | 7F 21, 556. 84 | Feb. 15, 1871 | Mar. 16, 1871 629, 934. 35 


dale Ee Matanent showing description of lands and area of same, of the Osage diminished reser- 
vation, for which approved plats and transcript of field-notes have been forwarded, to the 
Depariment, and approved plats have been transmitted to the local land office. 


AT HUMBOLDT, KANSAS, 


Plats and field- pasta : ‘Plats and field 
| Area, notes, when Lin ~ | Range. Area, notes, when 
transmitted. P-4 transmitted. 

South. | Hast. 
21,809.51 | June 16, 1871 33 13 23,087.79 | June 16,1871 
22, 819. 16 June 16, 1871 34 13 23, O87. 66 June 16, 1871 
22; 779. 11. June 16, 1871 35 13 1, 195. 96 June 16, 1871 
22) 973. 51 June 16, 1871 30 14 22,112.29 | June 16, 1871 
23, 038. 90 June 16, 1871 OL 14 22, 989. 57 June 16, 1x7: 
t 122. 76 June 16, 1871 32 14 22, 923. 62 June 16, 1871 
21,735.59 | June 16, 1871 33 14 22,986.01 | June 16, 1871 
22, 961. 54 June 16, 1871 34 14 23, 043. 39 June 16, 1871 
23,024.18 | June 16, 1871 35 14 1,165.92 | June 16, 1&71 
23, 014. 28 June 16, 1871 30 15 22, 179. 86 June 16, 1871 
23, 067. 47 June 16,1871 3h 15 22, 944. 83 June 16, 1871 
1, 118. 20 June 16, 1871 32 15 23, 036. 23 | June 16, 1871 
21, 733. 40 June 16, 1871 | 33 15 23,012.40 | June 16, 1871 
23, 041. 63 June 16, 1871 | 34 15 23, 080.06 | June 16, 1871 
23,084.02 | June 16,1871 | 35 15 ; 1,137.68 | June 16,1871 
23, 088. 32 June 16,1871 | 30 16 22,299.25 | June 16, 1871 
23, 007.81 | June 16, 1871 | 31 16 22,990.75 | June 16, 1871 
1, 247.39 | June 16, 1871 32 16 23,015.45 | June 16, 1871 
21, 687. 65 June 16, 1871 33 16 23,053.91 | June 16,1871 
22, 865. 22 June 16, 1871 || - 34 16 23, 041. 29 June 16,1871 
22, 834. 98 June 16,1871 | 30 16 1,085 60 | June 16, 1871 
22, 986. 58 June 16, 1871 30 4 4, 984, 28 June 16,1871 
23, 023. 98 June 16, 1871 | aL 17 6, 191. 70 June 16, 1871 
1, 220. 00 June 16,1871 | 32 17 6,240.47 | June 16, 1871 
21, 776. 10 June 16, 1871 33 17 6, 310. 98 | June 16, 1871 
23, 040. 12 June 16, 1871 34 17 6,379.50 | June 16, 1871 
23, 053.86 | June 16, 1871 | 35 uae 250. 53 | June 16, 1871 
i nt 
AUGUSTA, KANSAS. 
South.| East. ! South.| West. 
30 1 22, 096. 03 July 7, 1871 I} 31 3 22,976.15 | July 7)1871 
31 1 22,958.55 | July 7, 1871 || 32 3 22,641.37 | July 7%, 1871 
32 il 22, 982. 01 July 7, 1871 \| 33 3 al, 999. 21 July 7, 1871 
Bi] i] oss gh tin | |g] Ra I Pie 
35 1 1052.07 | July 71sv1 | 30 4 646.89 | Tule 7 ietl 
30 2 21, 265.7 Saily 71871 || 31 4 22/981.77 | July 7, 1871 
31 2 22, 324.03 | July 7,.1871 || 32 4 22,995.03 | July 7, 1871 
2 2 = ee a vo 7, i \} = 4 22,943.61 | ha 7, 1871 
2 2,768.70 | July 7, 1871 || 3 4 22, 785. 88 uly 17,1871 
34 2 23, 021. 86 Tale 7, 1871 || 35 4 1, 037. 03 uly 7, 1871 
35 2 1, 139. 86 July 7, 1871 | 30 5 92 543.67 | July 10, 1871 
30 3 22, 514, 38 July 7, 1871 || 31 5 22,916.37 | July 10, 1871 
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H.—Statement showing description of lands and area of same, of the Osage dimin 
vation, §c.—Continued. ts 


AucusTa, Kansas—Continued. : = 


Plats and field- 
ee Range. Area. notes, when ines Range.| ——- Area. 
Be ; transmitted. P- 
S| | SE Lh SOU SE 
South. | East. South. | Hast. 

32) 4 5 22,937.95 | July .10, 1871 | 32 10 23, 040. 77 
33 5 23,004.78 | July 10,1871 33 10 23, 122. 44 
34 5 23, 061.27 | July 10,1871 34 10 23, 133.15 
524 bts 1133.94 | July 10,1871 || 35 10 274, 82 
30 6 22,557.09 | July 10,1871 30 11 22, 820. 73 
BL 6 22,987.40 | July 10,1871 31 11 22, 929. 08 
32 6 22,986.45 | July 10, 1871 32 11 22, 966. 87 
33 6 22,997.60 | July 10,1871 33 11 23, 002. 12 
34 6 23, 022.64 | July 10, 1871 34 11 23, 023. 28 
35 6 1111.14 | July 10/1871 || 35 11 ” 345, 20 
30 7 22,439.01 | July 10, 1871 30 12 22, 823. 48 
31 7 22,929.16 | July 10, 1871 3L 12 22, 952. 72 
32 4 22,951.66 | July 10,1871 32 12 22, 962. 43 
33 q 22,944.56 | July 10,1871 33 12 22, 975. 22 
34 q 22,913.65 | July 10,1871 34 12 22, 948. 47 
35 7 1, 277.62 | July 16, 1871 30 12 454. 32 
30 8 27, 234.36 | July 10, 1871 30 13 22, 833. 58 
31 8 29,199.82 | July 10, 1871 31 13 22, 932. 02 
32 8 29,128.10 | June 16, 1871 32 13 22, 971. 39 
33 8 29,170.31 | June 16,1871 33 13 23, 010. 51 
34 8 99,184.64 | June 16, 1871 34 1B 92' 997. 84 
35 8 1,540.54 | June 16, 1871 35 138 487. 43 

West. 30 14 22, 803. 05 
30 1 22, 845. 72 July 12,1871 ee) i 14 22, 965. 23 
31 1 22, 981. 01 July 12, 1871 32 14 22, 983. 13 
32 1 23. 108.82 | July 12, 1871 33 14 22) 955. 92 
33 i 23, O77. 87 July 12, 1871 34 14 22, 996. 52 = 
34 1 23, 033. 82 July 12,1871 35 14 443. 62 
35 1 916. 74 July 12,1871 30 15 22, 767. 76 
30 2 22, 809. 89 July 12, 1871 31 15 22, 974.17 
31 2 23, 020. 34 July 12,1871 32 15 23, 030. 30 - 
32 2 22, 960. 79 July 12,1871 33 15 22, 952. 92 
33 2 22, 965. 20 July 12, 1871 34 15 22. 972. 26 
34 2 23, 025. 97 July 12, 1871 35 15 323. 57 
pees 2 693. 96 July 12, 1871 30 16 22, 847. 39 
30 3 22, 833. 37 July 12, 1871 31 16 22, 938. 65 
31 3 22, 986. 06 July 12,1871 32 16 22, 986. 71 
32 3 22, 987. 71 July 12, 1871 33 16 23, 040. 64 
33 3 23, OOL. 97 July 12,1871 34 16 23, 008. 44 
34 3 23, 007. 97 July 12,1871 35 16 299. 67 
<5) 3} 455. 55 July 12,1871 30 17 22,775. SL 
30 4 22, 861. 55 July 12, 1871 31 17 22, 903. 20 
31 4 23, 006. 43 July 12,1871 32 17 22, 947. 98 
32 4 23, 082. 28 July 12,1871 33 17 22, 980. 47 
3 4 23, 030. 15 July 12,1871 34 17 23, 001. 03 
34 4 23, 008. 15 July 12,1871 35 17 294. 99 
Jo 4 255. 62 July 12,1871 30 18 22, 682. 43 
30 5 22, 856. 75 July 13, 1871 31 18 22, 907. 57 
3 5 22, 957. 20 July 13, 1871 32 18 22,941. 36 
32 3 23, 034. 18 July 12.1871 33 18 22, 962. 36 
33 5 23, 045. 04 July 12, 1871 34 18 23, 023. 26 
34 5 23, 032. 36 July 12,1871 393 18 234. 98 
35 5 197.01 | July 12, 1871 30 19 22, 755. 47 
30 6 22, 81868 | July 13, 1871 31 abe 22, 898. 76 
31 6 22, 948.23 | July 13, 1871 32 19 22, 942. 95 
32 6 22, 992. '72 July 13,1871 33 19 22, 979. 86 
33 6 23, 079. 59 July 13, 1871 34 19 23, 014. 08 
34 6 23, 055. 96 July 13,1871 35 19 191. 20 
35 6 128.93 | July 13, 1871 30 20 22, 796. 56 
30 1 22, 818. 79 July 13, 1871 31 20 22, 904. 28 
31 7 22, 919. 29 | July 13,1871 32 20 22, 885. 60 
32 7 22, 978. 34 July 13,1871 33 20 22, 958. 71 
3: 7 23,050.99 | July 13, 1871 34 20 22) 990. 02 
34 7 23,044.00 | July 13,1871 35 20 214, 12 
35 7 87. 41 July 13, 1871 30 21 22, 818. 66 
30 8 22, 819, 91 July 13,1871 3t Q1 22, 912. 31 aly 
3 8 23,007.25 | July 13, 1871 32 Q1 22, 878. 45 July 14, 1871 
32 8 23,049.79 | July 13,1871 32 Q1 22, 942. 62 July 14, 1871 
33 8 23,024.02 | July 13,1871 34 Qi 23, 019. 21 July 14, 1871 
34 8 23, 059. 14 July 13, 1871 35 21 235. 44 July 14, 1871 
35 8 139. 44 July 13, 1871 30 22 22, 804. 35 July 14, 1871 
3 9 22, 828. 92 July 13, 1871 Si. | Q2 22, 928. 85 July 14, 1871 
31 9 DE | July 13,1871 32 22 22, 912. 86 July 14, 1871 
32 9 22 July 13,1871 33 22 22, 922. 45 July 14, 1871 
33 9 Q +| duly 13, 1871 | 34 | 22 23, 907. 70 July 14, 1871 
34 9 2 July 13,1871 || 35 22 239. 81 July 14, 1871 


“Name of deputy. 


| Mites. | Mite 


imate ininie S/o 1\'mieie'aic em. wig aim Term donia's on a « ail.2 cleo lmip «> 


Set 
 & 


i i ei in ii ied nis eens 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


‘ Surveys estimated. 


' 


1d 5th guide meridians, from the 4th to 5th standard parallel south 
3d, and 4th standard parallels south, from the 5th guide 
to the west boundary of the State, and the 5th standard parallel 
, from the3d False meridian to the west boundary of the State ; in all. 
ior lines of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 south, of range 25 to 40 west, 
ve; the exterior lines of townships 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 south, of 

es 33 to 40 west, inclusive; the exterior lines of townships 21, 22, 23, 
d 25 south, of ranges 25 to 40 west, inclusive ; also the exterior lines 
‘ wnships lying between the base line and 5th standard parallel south, 
__and the 5th guide meridian west and the west boundary of Kansas...... 
The sub-diyisional lines in all the aforesaid townships ; in all 


‘Total 


8. 
43 


Miles, 


60 


162 


character of work for 
chargeable to appropri- 


i 


Estimated 
€ost. < 4 


of sums required for the extension of. surveys in the State of Kansas for the 


Rate. Cost. 
$10 $600) 
10 1, 620 
6 15, 000 
5 76, 500 
Pits. 24e. 93, 720 


K.—Estimate of sums required for officers’ expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


Salary of surveyor general 
Salary of chief clerk 
Salary of principal draughtsman 
Salary of assistant draughtsman 
Salary of accountant 


i i i) 


2, 000 
1, 600 
1, 300 
1, 200 
1, 200 


Salary of two copyists, at $1,100 each 


Messenger, rent, and other incidental expenses.........-... 


PU Ge econ beac wk lve c/a'mie 


10L0 . 


2, 200 
2, 000 


11, 500 
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G.—Report of the surveyor general of New M 
baat : SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OF 
‘ : Santa Fé, New Mexico, September 
Sir: In compliance with your letter of instructions of the 7th of April 
the honor to submit my report of the transactions of this office for the 
June 30, 1871. : : we 


PUBLIC SURVEYS. 3 ylibinee 
: y+ 
Surveys have been executed under contracts with Robert B. Willison, dated 
30 and December 23, 1870, amounting to nearly eight hundred and sixty-one miles, — 
including the subdivision of seven townships. These surveys were all in the south- 
western portion of the Territory, in the region of Ralston, and upon the Gila River. 
During the season preceding, rich and extensive deposits of silver having been d 
covered in the Pyramid Mountains, a large number of prospectors and miners had 
gathered at Ralston, and were clamorous fora survey both of the mineral districts an 
the nearest agricultural land, some twenty-five miles distant upon the Gila. Here th 
needed water and water-power for the reduction of ores, it was anticipated, would 
speedily build up a large mining town. The difficulties to be overcome, the discovery 
of what are believed to be much richer mines, with wood and water at hand, has nearly 
depopulated Ralston, and built up a thriving mining town some one hundred miles 
-east—Silver City. ae ; ot ia 
This region, together with that about the Magdalena mines west of Fort Craig, 
are urgently calling for surveys. Along the lines of projected railroads there is a like 
demand. a 
Upon the various streams and water-courses settlement is constantly extending, as 
the fear of the Indian diminishes and population increases. From almost every portion — 
of the Territory there come up to this office applications for surveys. A more liberal - 
appropriation, considering the wants of the Territory and its large population, would — 
seem to be the part of wisdom and justice. volts 


ro 


MINERAL SURVEYS. ; 
During the year but one mineral claim has been surveyed—that of the San Agustin 
mine, in Doha Ana County. 


PRIVATE LAND GRANTS. 


The subject of private land grants is daily assuming more and more importance. 
The increase in the value of lands consequent upon the nearer approach of numerous 
railroads, the sale of one grant to a foreign company at large figures, and the subse- 
quent sale of a number of others at prices far beyond all previous experience, the sale — 
by Government of numerous tracts, and the issuance of patents for the same upon 
lands now claimed under old grants, but never registered, has all tended to arouse the 
attention of holders of grants. More ot these have been registered in this office during 
the past than during the ten years previous ; and since 1861 not a single one had been 
adjudicated by the surveyor general until within the last twelve months. A number 
of these grants, recently registered or already on file in the office, have lately been 
called up for adjudication by the parties interested, and five of them have been 
acted upon, which, together with such others as may in the mean time be decided, will 
be transmitted in time for the action of the next Congress. Of the whole number now 
on file in the oftice, but fifty-five have been called up for action. A much larger num- 
ber, it is believed, remain to be filed. In no ease has any spurious or forged claim 
come under observation, so far as is known. 

None of the grants in the Gadsden purchase, nor indeed on the Lower Rio Grande, in 
this Territory, have yet come up for adjudication, though the holders in that seetion, 
by their attorneys, are urgently requesting that the surveyor general repair to that 
region, and there take the necessary testimony in their cases, alleging that such action 
on his part would be in accordance with the original intention of Congress in estab- 
lishing the office, citing, in evidence thereof, the first section of the law creating this 
office, and the instructions under it of the Secretary of the Interior of August 21, 1854, 
wherein the surveyor is required to hold his first session at Santa Fé, and his “ subse- 
quent sessions at such places and periods as public convenience may suggest, of which 
you will give timely notice to the Department,” and stating further, in the cases of 
small claimants as well as in those of community grants, the inability of their clients 
to bear the expense necessary in bringing attorneys and witnesses hundreds of miles to 
this office, this in many cases being altogether impossible, owing to the age and in- 
firmity of witnesses. And they further argue, that to exact this is a clear violation of 
the eighth article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, (United States Statutes, vol. 
IX, page 929,) which says: 


1 
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_ “Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mexico, and which 
remain for the future within the limits of the United States, as defined by the present 
treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to remove at any time to the 
Mexican Republic, retaining the property which they possess in the said territories, or 
disposing thereof and removing the proceeds wherever they please, without their being 

‘subjected on this account to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever.” 

In order to fulfill the instructions from your office to examine carefully for frauds in 
grants, especially in the Mesilla Valley, as this office cannot compel or pay for the 
attendance of witnesses, there seems no other method than to visit that section and 
there make the necessary investigations. 

The records necessary to a full understanding of the cases, in many instances, are 
said to be found only in the State of Chihuahua, either at El Paso or the capital of the 
State, a portion of whose territory went to make up the Gadsden purchase. Authority 
to visit these places, take testimony, examine the records, and obtain such transcripts 
therefrom as may throw light upon those cases, would seem advisable. 

The repeated recommendation of the appointment of a commission to take charge 

- of the investigation of the various grants remaining unheeded, the large and increasing 
amount of labor imposed upon this office calls for a more liberal provision for clerical 
assistance. 

Another recommendation deemed of much importance, to wit, that some time be pre- 
scribed by law within which all claims to be good shall be filed, still awaits consideration, 
and its neglect embarrasses the prosecution of surveys, retards the settlement of the 
country, and begets daily conflicts between the hardy pioneer and the claimants. 

Within the fiscal year but one survey of private land claims, that of José Leandro 
Perea, has been made; and but two have been made since the cost of survey has been 
imposed by law upon the claimants, one other, that of Pablo Montoya, being now in 

progress, and the applications for three others now pending, those of the Baca heirs’ 

location, No. 1, of the Ojo del Espiritu Santo, and of the Bosque del Apache. It is 
believed the repeal of this law would be wise as well as just. Its repeal would be 
followed by numerous applications for survey, demanding a corresponding appropri- 
ation of funds. Indeed, the segregation of these claims from the public domain is a 
matter of the first importance in the prosecution of the public surveys. In the suppo- 
sition that Congress will, at its next session, repeal the law just referred to, and in 
view of the probable demand, on the part of owners, for the survey of their claims, and 
of the manifest interest of the Government in having it done, I have estimated for an 
appropriation for that purpose of fifteen thousand dollars for the ensuing fiscal year. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


Agriculture, particularly in regions where irrigation is chiefly relied upon for moist- 
ure, promises in this Territory its usual rewards. Indeed, the products per acre upon 
the bottom-lands of the Rio Grande, where judiciously cultivated, are almost beyond 
belief to one accustomed to depend wholly upon rains for the necessary amount of 
water. 

The large advance in the price obtained for this year’s crop of wool is likely to stim- 
ulate this leading branch of agricultural wealth in New Mexico. For an account of 
the experiment of crossing the native with Cotswold sheep, I beg leave to refer to the 
letter of Colonel P. R. Skinner, herewith, marked H. 

The grape crop of the Rio Grande Valley is this year unusually abundant. Yearly 
new vineyards are coming into bearing, counting their vines by the thousands, while 
the production of wine is annually becoming more and more an article of commerce 
and profit. 

Between Bernalillo, on the north, and E] Paso, on the south, the traveler may find— 
and that often in great perfection—both the light white and red wines of the Rhine 
and Bordeaux, and, as he goes south, the heavier Burgundy, port, sherry, and, with 
age, even a good Madeira. With avrape acclimated by two hundred years of culti- 
vation, unexcelled for richness and lusciousness of flavor, always free from blight and 
disease of every kind, so destructive to European vineyards, so fatal to wine-growing 
on ihe Atlantic slope, and often so damaging even to California, with a soil as rich as 
that of the Nile, with abundance of water for irrigation, with sunny days and dewless 
nights, increasing in strength as the summer heats increase, the wines of the Rio 
Grande promise to become as varied and as excellent as those of France and Spain. 


RAILROADS. 


e 
Railroads are approaching the Territory from various directions, already giving an 
impetus to the value of real estate, raising numerous inquiries in regard to land. Once 
they have penetrated the Territory, a large immigration may be looked for, with a rapid 
dev elopment of the rich mineral deposits and its abundant agricultural resources. 
An early survey, embracing at least those lands lying along the contemplated routes 
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of railroads as well as the mining districts, together with the agriew 
their immediate vivinity likely to be required for their use and suppo: 
the part of wisdom. — Side vais eth tee 


MINES AND MINING: 5 9. 5. 


* ‘4 
Steady progress has been made in the development of the Moreno mines, 
great impulse has been given by the transfer of the Maxwell estate from p 
to what is understood to be a wealthy company of English capitalists. In 

ments of gold are reported as the products of both the quartz mines and 
_ The New Mexico Mining Company’s operations are still suspended, 
pletion of negotiations for its sale to another foreign company, with capi 
its varied resources of gold, iron, and coal. . reso 
In the newer mining distri¢ts—such as Ralston, Silver City, and Corona « 
but few practical results are to be recorded, though Silver City, by its r 

processes, has extracted many thousands of ounces of silver. For a more ex 

account of these mining regions, I beg leave to refer you to the very intelligible repor 
of Francis Sturenburg, esq., metallurgist, herewith, marked G. eer 
I should, perhaps, mention, as an enterprise pregnant with interest, the sinking i 
artesian well, with a view to procure water for the purpose of washing gold from 1 
rich placer mines some thirty miles south of Santa Fé. Already the company 
bored some 300 feet, obtaining considerable water even at a depth of 120 feet, b 
300 feet insufficient for profitable use. The company have now suspended their 

ations. Success in the enterprisgwould be a result of great and extensive benefi 
only in the locality of the well but also to the whole Territory, as demonstrating 
practicability of artesian wells in this region. ee 
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The documents accompanying this report are the following: 
A.—Statement of public surveys executed during the year. 
B.—Statement of townships subdivided during the year. 
C.—General account of deposits for private grant and mineral surveys. 
D.—General salary account for fiscal year 1870~71. 
E.—General contingent account for fiscal year 1870-71. 
¥.—Estimates for appropriations for fiscal year 1872~73. 
G.—Mr. Sturenburg’s report on certain mining districts. 
H.—Colonel Skinner’s report of experiment in sheep-raising. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
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T. RUSH SPENCER, 

Surveyor General. 

Hon. WILLIs DRUMMOND, ty = 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
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Contract. 
Surveyor. 

No. Date. 
38 | Aug. 30,1870 | R. B. Willison.| Fourth standard parallel south......-. 
38 | -Auup?30, 1870!) -2sdoe see First guide meridian west.-...--..---- 
38 | Aug. 30, 12870 |: sdoz--7-2--- Fifth standard parallel south...-.-...---- 
384) Ang. 30! 1870seeesdo eee Tixteriors. 52 oe.9-seewtner meee eto tee Ee: 
S8i|-Anee3t; 1870))see Conese eeltese= GO: 3.2 i 5c8 seemecle tt eece ease cee eam 
38) Aug, 30; 1870 fo 2-0) cece. ae Connections with standard parallel corners. .|..--- 
SOM OSG 23, L810 2 - d0re- eee ae Exteriors 3. -0.-c- ces. eee see oes noe Jee Healt 
30h Dees 20) 18v0l- dos eaeeeeee Subdivisional -..--- ASAE OO SCENE tee 
39 | Dec. 23, 1870 |... - a 
39 | Dec. 23,1870 |....do ...2...--).2----00 2.2 nonce se se eee se ne | oe = cell eee SOE ee ea at 
39 | Dec. 23, 1870 |.-.. 
39 | Déc: 23,1870 |... . 
39 | Dec. 23, 1870.|..-- 
39) | DEG, (23 1870s == COs sae see eee aa 
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Township Range. 
SNOTthecsses 24 east.... 
SoA otstare oc 23 east.... 
6north.-.-.. eel tgeie 
{UOrthicnse =e Bemifi mys oc 
8north.....- zu sO meer 
6 north: 522.2 22 east... 

LOD scien 20 east.-.. 
5 north eiaaee 21 east.... 
Tnorth. cies s2-00iige 
BLO Seem 22 east. -. 
8north...... Q1 east... 
700 eae 22 east. -- 
“9 north cea Q1 east. -- 
19 south..... 19 west .. 
S00 ts cmntette 20 west 
22 south aee 18, west .. 
BAI Cees, 19 west 
23 south. .... 18 west .. 
tdo-.Ws ater 19 west - . 
“Q4south.....|.... aurses 


Public land. | Private claims. 


Acres. 
2, 935, 140. 11 
23, 029, 04 
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3, 396, 543. 42 
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Acres. 
80, 955. 83 


/ 17. 712. 00 
98, 667. 83 


Reservations. | 


Acres. 
8, 840. 00- 


wee eeee 


Dr. 


Sept. 17, 1866 
Sept. 18, 1866 


Jan. 5, 1867 
Jan. 24, 1867 
Aug. 8, 1869 


Aug. 24, 1869 
Aug. 28, 1869 
Aug. 28, 1869 


Mar. 12, 1870 
- Mar. 12, 1870 
July 28, 1870 


July 28, 1870 
July 28, 1870 


For cost of field-work—Carey’s deposit --- 
For amount refunded in excess of field- 
Carey’s deposit. - a 
Yor cost of oflice-work—Carey’s deposit. ..-..-. 
For amount refunded in excess of office-work— 
Carey’s deposit. 
For cost of field-work—Rosenthall’s deposit. - -. 


Roseuthall’s deposit. ; 
For amount refunded in excess of field-work— 
Maxwell's deposit. 
For amount refunded in excess of office-work— 
Maxwell’s deposit. 
For cost of field-work—Shedd's deposit ..-..--. 
¥or cost of oftice-work—Shedd’s deposit -...--- , 
For amount refunded in excess of oftice-work— 


Shedd’s deposit. . ‘1505000 /|aaae Pee 
Balance June 30, 1871 . 22... cee ese al see _ 2,100 00 || Jan. 12, 1871 
; ; _ | Fane 29, 1871 | 
Tune 29, 1871 | F 
9986 00) 
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E. — Statement of incidental Prise. in the office of the oe 
during the fiscal year ending J ‘une 30, 18th . 


eae Phe ‘Time. 
se onsidera- ees we 
Name. . ee GTA L, 
quarter. tion, ey To, 
‘ inclusive. inclusive. 
Hirstoneee T. Rush Spencer. .} Sundries ..|....--..- Poms Sey $191 40 ser vouchers 31,234 
0, 11. hos 
BUS to nis Golde neces Office-rent.| July 1 ..| Sept. 30-| 100 00 7 
Second ..| T. Rush Spencer..| Sundries..|..........|..---..--- 199 98 | Per vouchers 1,2,3,4,5, 6," 
8,9, 10, 11, 12. ae 
Second...| Luis Gold......... Office-rent.| Oct. 1...) Dee. 31 . 100 00 a aa 
Third ....| T. Rush Spencer. .| Sundries. .|-........ CY eens ae 203 05 | Per Si : 
Mhird -<..| Tuis'Gold.-/222-2. Office-rent.| Jan. 1..| Mar. 31.| 100 00 oe Se 
Fourth.../ T. Rush Spencer..| Sundries. .|.....-....|/.2.--. 222 205 25 | Per Mer SrE 1/253; 4, 5.6, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Fourth...) Luis Gold. ..... ---| Office-rent.| Aprill ..| June 30} 109 00 mee 
otal ci. hla oe ee Nees, een aa 1,199 68 . it 
: nit vie 
ST 
T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFrricn, Santa Fé, New Mexico, September 19, 1871. te 
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 F.—Estimates of the surveyor general of appropriations required for the surveying service in . 


f New Mexico, for the fiscal year ending June 30,1873. 
s “ . . 
Object of appropriation. Amount. 
} ON SALARY ACCOUNT. 
¥or salary of surveyor general ..--.--.----------------- + +--+ 222-2 rer eet eeetee eee $3, 000 
_ Wor'salary of chief clerk....:-.-----... ------------- 2-222 eee eee eee eee rere eee 2, 000 
- For salary of translator and interpreter --.-.-..------------------+-----+-+++-+-+--> 2, 009 
For salary of computer of surveys. --...----------------- +--+ +--+ --e eee eee ee eee 1, 200 
For salary of two draughtsmen, $1,800 each. .---...-.---.--------------------++----+ 3, 600 
For salary of two clerks, $1,750 each.....---.-------++------ +--+ 2022-222 eee reece eee 3, 500 
| +} 9815, 900 
ON CONTINGENT ACCOUNT. 
For rent of office, stationery, fuel, messenger, &¢....---.----.---------++2+0-e2 ee eee ee ee eee 2, 000 
ON SURVEYING ACCOUNT. 
For public surveys—base, standard parallel, exterior township, and subdivisional niece 
iy SS aS oSGGeni eee a ean a Rae eee BAS rte i i ee oe EER 7 
For private claim surveys—private land claims confirmed by Congress under act of : 
I 8 Eg, hs Ni is aid ela dulcn nasties dyno 15, 000 
eS OFT YE 
99, 878 


T. RUSH SPENCER, 
Surveyor General. 
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| G.—Mineral regiens. 


GRANT COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 


Hon. T. Rusu SPENCER, 
Surveyor General of New Mexico : 

Sir : These mines, situate very near to the dividing lines between New Mexico and Ari- 
gona and New Mexico and Chihuahua, form a direct link in the great mineral belt» 
extending from Alaska down to Central America. It may, from this fact, be assumed 
that the mineral veins are most probably true fissure-veins ; another favorable indica- 
tion in this regard is to be found in the great variety of minerals found in this district ; 
in fact, hardly any of the useful or precious metals is missing, and all are represented 
in really marvelously rich ores. 

The district proper is encompassed within a circle of about twelve miles diameter, 
the gold, silver, and iron mines of Pinos Altos forming the center. Of these mines I have 
already given a short description, which was embodied in the report of the commis- 
sioner on mines for 1870, and I shall therefore not now refer to them. Seven miles 
northeast thence lie the Hannover copper mines, six miles east the San José and Santa 
Rita copper and lead mines, and seven miles west the Silver Flat and Chloride silver 
mines. Toward the north the district has not yet been explored, on account of the 
hostility of the Indians. 

Before entering into a particular description of the several mines, [deem it necessary 
to offer a few remarks in regard to the geological structure and the formation of the 
country. The mountain range in which these mines are located consists of spurs and 
branches of the San Francisco and Mogollon Ranges, north, both attaining the snow 
altitudes. These latter ranges are still terra incognita, the Apache Indians preventing their 
being thoroughly prospected; yet so much has been ascertained by stray prospecting 
parties that the country is extremely rich in minerals, principally gold. It was in this 
neighborhood where a soldier belonging to a scouting party under command of the 
renowned Indian fighter, Colonel Albert H. Pfeiffer, companion of the late Kit Carson, 
was shot by an Indian, and when the bullet was extracted it was found to be of gold ; 
trappers and escaped Indian prisoners also report that it is a general custom with the 
warriors of the Coyotero Apaches, who live in these regions, to ornament their belts 
with gold nuggets. 

Besides gold, these ranges contain very rich copper ores. I assayed myself a carbo- 
nate of copper from San Francisco Canon which gave $780 per ton silver. 

Northeast of these ranges lie the mountain chains in which the Corona del Pueblo 
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mines are located. I inte nd visiting this district shortly, and shall givea 
tion thereof. 

To the west of the Pinos Altos mining di strict lie the Ralston silver 
further on the Apache Pass gold mines. 

To the south there is again an unexplored mountain range, very near or on 
can boundary line, Las Rosaritus, unquestionably rich, to judge from the floa 
comes from thence, but inaccessible on account of the redskins, and further 
Coralitos silver mines, at the present time profitably worked. 

I draw attention to the surroundings of these mines in order to rs 
district is most favorably situated, and even if the indications of violent v 
are to be found almost through the entire district, I can only come to the 

‘that these eruptions took place long after the ori iginal formation of the me 
fissure-veins. * > 

Future experience must prove the correctness of this supposition, since’ antl 
none of these mines have been sufficiently prospected ; yet not only the geograph 
position, but also the general character of the country rock, each point to atrue | i 
formation and fissure-veins. 

Geology discloses a grand picture in these regions. The immense blocks of food 
granite, and the numerous iragments of basaltic rock, place the genesis of the count. 
into the tertiary period ; but not during that period the mineral deposits were form 
because the caps ofthe veins carry rock of silurian and Jura formations, Before any — 
material changes could have taken place, and even before nature had covered the sur 
face with its botanical ornaments to any extent, this solitary island in the antediluvia 
sea was again submerged, (proofs, absence of fossils in the lower strata ,) but was resur- — 
rected from the slumber below the mur muring waves by the forcible and violent power 
of Pluto. ES 

This second genesis could not have taken place but at a proportionally late period, — 
becaune the plutonic conglomerate breaks through and overlies the jurassic lime-rock 
numerous petrifactions in “the latter stone of shells and mollusk and argillaceous sand — 
are proofs of a long period of inundation. att 

Neptunic influence, however, had no considerable share in the formation of the present 
country ; sedimentary deposits are few to be found ; the bed-rock is encountered ata 
depth seldom exceeding 5 to 7 feet. 

That the're-elevation of the continent must have been sudden and violent is proved 
by the absence of the peculiar lines and streaks traced on the mountain sides of the 
slowly receding waves; neither are they to be found in the remarkable table-rocks 
and pyramids, generally encountered in other parts of New Mexico, where water has 
had sufficient time to trace its marks; none of the horizontal table mountains, standin 
down in straight lines at angles of 45°; no level plains of a thin layer of aceoinpeaiel 
tufa underlaid with coarse gravel ; in fact, none of these unmistakable proofs of long 
aquatic action, such as New Mexico most particularly offers in so many instances. 

Most probably at that time the mineral-bearing veins were formed, after which the 
country remained undisturbed for a long period, during which the decomposed rock, 
by the air and water, had time to be washed over the veins and so cover them; in 
Pinos Altos the main lead from which most of the wash-gold came has not been dis- 
covered yet on that account. During this period the continent must have continued 
to be elevated but slowly and imperceptibly, the same as it is rising yet this very 
moment; proof for such is found in the traditions of the inhabitants in Tegard to rivers 
which are now quite dry, in springs and wells having become dry, and many other 
signs of decrease of surface waters. 

But before the country assumed its present aspect, it had to undergo another con- 
vulsion ; voleanic action shattered and broke up some of the veins, reduced their min- 
erals to a fiery fluid mass, and poured the same, with lava and cinders, over the surface. 
Such is the case at the Hannover mine. Most of the copper is found ina metallic state, 
imbedded in scoria and tufa, and only traces of the former vein, carrying mostly black 
sulphurets, the same as the Santa Rita, have remained. The Hannoveris, strictly speak- 
ing, no vein lode, but a deposit covering an area of some three square miles. The 
same must have happened in Lone Mountain and Chloride districts, where the rich 
chlorides have filled up crevasses and seams. Pinos Altos seems to have escaped this 
disturbance, since there are no traces to be found there of late volcanic activity. Itis, 
strictly speaking, also adifferent formation, since nowhere else iron-stone appears in 
such heavy masses, which also accounts for the presence of gold, of which there is no 
trace to be found in the surrounding districts. 

Silver Flat district also shows signs of voleanic disturbance, but very different from 
the neighboring mines. Here a ferruginous conglomerate or tufa forms the ¢ cap of all 
the veins, in fact covers the surface of the entire district ; ; and as this district is near- 
est: to Pinos Altos, it is probable that the voleanic hearth whence that cover of lava 
was spread was situated within the iron belt surrounding Pinos Altos. 

As regards the continuity of these mines, no correct idea can be formed as yet; still, 

I am disposed to favor this view; but I believe but few of the actual true fissure-veins 
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have as yet been discovered. Chloride district lies at the foot of higher mount- 


ains, which have not as yet been prospected, on account of the danger from Indians, 
but these, in my opinion, are the many ledges whence these deposits of rich chlorides 
came. 

The Ralston mines, about sixty miles southwest from Silver Flat, and, strictly speak- 
ing, forming quite a separate district, show also different formation and structure, 
Here copper carbonate tufa, and most probably sulphate of copper further below, 
forms the matrix of the ore, and the contents in silver are small. None of these ores 
exceeded $30 per ton. On the other hand, the district offers advantages over the others 
in the enormous masses of 6re it will be able to produce, provided the veins prove 
themselves to be fissure-veins. Although apparently they bear. all indications of per- 
maneney, still I would not vouch for it. The volcanic or possibly plutonic conglom- 
erate in which they run is too unreliable. There is no trace of syenite or trap-rock, 
J consider it of vital importance for this district that one of the shafts should be sunk 
to about 50 or 60 feet; then only the true character of the formation can be ascer- 
tained. 

After having given a general geological and geognostic outline of this mineral region, 
I now propose to give a detailed description of these districts—Silver Flat, Chloride, 
Lone Mountain, and Ralston. Pinos Altos I have already described, as stated, and the 
Hannover, San José, and Santa Rita copper mines have been treated upon in every 
pamphlet or report on the mines of this country, and I particularly refer to the able 
and correct report of Messrs. Owens and Cox, as contained in the pamphlet published 
by Hon. C. P. Cleves, when Delegate in Washington. That report is elaborate and 
entirely reliable, and I coincide with the complete persuasion, in the opinion of the 
gentlemen, that the Hannover is the richest mineral deposit ever discovered in New 
Mexico. 

SILVER FLAT DISTRICT 


is situate in a low foot-hill, embracing an area of about two square miles; a great 
many claims are located here, but with very little judgment and practical knowledge; 
in most cases the ferruginous tufa, filling up crevasses and pockets, was located as 
a silver-bearing lode. There are, however, a few apparently good leads, although no 
definite opinion can be arrived at, since none of them haye been sufficiently opened. 
I examined myself the following, viz: : 

Sample No. 1.—Robert E. Lee; vein not yet well defined; ore still mixed up with fer- 
ruginous cap; at the bottom of a 30-foot shaft the gray sulphurets of silver come in. 

Sample No. 2.—Legal Tender; shaft 32 feet deep; goes through the cap, and shows 
now 3 feet of gray sulphuret. 

Sample No. 3.—Turin No. 2; shaft only 10 feet deep; opened at the side of a steep 
hill; shows very light cap, and carries rich chlorides. I do not consider it a vein as yet. 

Sample No. 4.—Giant; 10-foot shaft; light cap; tolerably well-defined lead ; no pure 
ore as yet. 

These leads run all parallel, and are separated by spaces of 50 to 100 feet; direction 
northwest and southeast ; dip nearly vertical. 

Sample No. 5.--New Issue; 5-foot shaft; shows wide lead and rich ore, but cannot as 
yet be relied upon. 

Sample No. 6.—Minnehaha; 20-foot shaft; irregular ledge, but good ore; light cap. 

These two leads are cross leads, and run almost due west and east, crossing the above 
four leads. 

Sample No. 7.—Last Chance; about a mile off the above; shaft 10 feet ; wide, irreg- 
ular ledge; ore of very easy reduction; chlorides. 

Sample No. 8.—Ecuador ; shaft 5 feet deep; no regular vein; probably only a crevasse 
filling. 

Sample No. 9.—Average ore from deepest shaft, (Legal Tender,) and probably the 
one which will predominate in all leads in this district. I am inclined to believe that 
a large deposit of this kind of ore will be found underlying the largest portion of this 


CHLORIDE DISTRICT. 


There are also in this district located a great many claims of doubtful nature; no 
shaft has as yet been sunk exceeding 5 feet, and the mines are in fact not prospected 
yet; the character of the ore is almost the same, with the exception of the Green 
Mountain lead, which carries a good deal of carbonate of copper; all others, as Gran 
Tesoro, Hidden Treasure, Seneca, Gran Quevira, Sherman, &c., have, until now, fur- 
nished nothing but chlorides; all are irregular, and, in my opinion, crevasse fillings ; 
the entire hill, embracing an area of about three square miles, is literally covered with 
the same ore, and 400 to 500 tons of it could easily be mined. 

Sample No. 10—Is first-class ore, two tons of which were reduced and produced at the 
rate of about $160 per ton; about one-sixth part of the general ore is of this class. 

Sample No. 11—Average second and third class ore. 
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In this district, situate about eight miles southeast from Silver Flat, ther 
a great many claims which are evidently nothing but crevasse fillings, cz 
flinty ore containing mostly chloride, iodide, and bromide of silver; in - 
there was found a piece of almost pure metallic silver, seven pounds in we 
surface, among the eruptive rocks covering the ground, and exhibiting the sam 
_ porous appearance. The following leads, which I examined, have the ap 

of permanency, but are not as yet sufficiently opened: ; crews 

Sample No. 12—Twilight: Large well-defined lead crops out about 10 feet; runs 
crest of a steep hill, traceable for about a mile; a tunnel run in about 5 feet be 
‘the croppings; shows an eight-foot vein, but the ore is not rich as yet. Wall 
syenite. ( ee 

ot erate No. 13—Metcalflode: Doubtful, but rich ore, of which there are about ten t 
on the ground. sd a 

Sample No. 14—Bulkhead lode: Shaft 30 feet; well-defined, four-foot vein ; ore x 
proving. st in ol 
RALSTON DISTRICT. Lo naa 

oc flew ad: A 

In case these mines should prove to be true fissure veins, which with their six-foot 
shafts cannot be ascertained, then they would be very valuable, notwithstanding the — 
low-grade ores, on account of the enormous quantities; there are over two hun od 
claims located, and they could easily produce a supply of 400 to 500 tons a day; the — 
River Gila but twenty-five miles distant, and a natural, easy-descending grade. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad must necessarily pass near these mines, and the ore ¢ yuld 
easily be taken to the river, and there reduced by amalgamation. ie ie 

A sorry sight met my eye in these mines, the jumping of claims; the parties whoin- — 
augurated this always condemnable practice may possibly have the law on their side, — 
and it was certainly a very injudicious law the miners made in limiting the depth of 
shaft to 6 feet, but still the claims were located and held bona fide in consequence of 
the inexplicit wording of the new United States mining law, which concedes to the 
miners of a district the right to make their own rules and regulations, and any one 
taking advantage of any misunderstanding or misinterpretation, renders himself liable: 
to the just anger of the injured miners ; almost in all cases this bad practice of jump- 
ing mines has been the cause of quarrel and bloodshed; the miner is compelled to 
protect himself against these land-sharks. —— 

There is but little difference in the general character of the ores, copper predomi- 
nating. 

Sample No. 15—Valley lode. 

Sample No. 16—Arnold. 

Sample No. 17—Kate. - 

Sample No. 18—Winters. 

I further add— 

Sample No. 19—Average gold ore from Pinos Altos. 

Before closing this report, I take occasion once more, as I did already in my report on 
Pinos Altos, to offer some remarks in regard to the causes which, until now, have pre- 
vented these mines from being profitably worked, as their superior character ought to 
warrant. 

The country offers all possible advantages in regard to soil, climate, water and wood ; 
no large grants impede the development of the mines, and yet the poor miner is 
starving—is compelled to make use of the most simple processes of reduction in order 
to extract, perhaps, 25 or 30 per cent. of the precious metals, and thus eke out a miser- 
able existence. ‘ 

The Indian, every one asserts, is the only cause. 

True, the red man really is a curse to the country. Within the last five or six years 
hundreds of white men have fallen the victims of the bloodthirsty Apache, thousands 
of dollars’ worth of stock has been run off by them; it cannot be denied that Govern- 
ment has not until now afforded that protection which the sturdy pioneer of civiliza- 
tion has the right to demand. 

But there are two other just as important causes that have obstructed, heretofore, 
the development of these mines: mismanagement and incapacity on the part of the 
now ruined companies, and the hesitation of capital to risk investment where others 
have so signally failed. It is all over New Mexico that such is the case, and it cannot 
be wondered at that everybody is afraid to touch mines, and yet the mines are good. 

I confidently trust that a new era will soon be inaugurated in this country in the 
prosecution of mining enterprises, and I, for one, can conscientiously invite the foreign 
capitalist to come and judge for himself, and I would guarantee there is not a mine to 
be found in the country which, with judicious and skillful management, will not give 
a fortune to its owners. 


La 
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THE CORONA DEL PUEBLO MINES, SOCORRO COUNTY, NEW MEXICO. 


_ Relying upon the truthfulness of the many statements and reports which had reached 
me in regard to the exceeding richness of these imines, I paid a visit to the same with 
the intention of thoroughly examining the district. . 

_ The mines are situate about thirty miles due west from Socorro, on the western 
slope and foot-hills of the Magdalena Mountain range. An examination of two days 
disclosed to me the sore fact that, either intentionally or from ignorance, the condition 
of these mines had been grossly misrepresented and exaggerated in the papers, and that 
hardly any of the so-called mines had been sufficiently opened to prove it to be a vein. 

Here, the same as in Ralston, the miners misunderstanding the meaning of the United 
States mining law, have, in violation of the territorial law, adopted the regulation that 
a five-foot shaft will hold the claim; and thereby not only expose their property to be 
jumped any time, but, what is worse, have not in most cases reached the vein, provided 
there is any, but expose to sight crevasse fillings of poor carbonates of copper and 
black feldspar. 

The cause of the great mistake most of them committed in considering these depos- 
its the real vein, was that float-rock, mostly carbonates rich in silver, was embedded in 
this surface formation. : 

“The sinking of deeper shafts on a few leads, however, has shown that these surface 
ores do not continue further down, and in some of the mines there has been struck the 
ore which I consider to represent the true character of the district. Ishallrefer to the 
same in describing the several veins. 

The general geological formation of the country is not favorable as far as now can 


‘be ascertained. A heavy bed of volcanic porphyry covers the surface, and at 32 feet 


depth of shaft has not been penetrated as yet. Wherever the underlying stratum crops 
out on the mountain-sides it consists of coarse, yellow, and impure sandstone, but no 
sign of slate, granite, or limestone. Toward the west traces of syenite are found. 

The district is of great extent, and may be presumed to occupy the entire undulating 
high plateau between the mountain-ranges, Magdalena to the east, San Mateo to the 
south and west, and Gallenas and Ladrones to the north, forming an irregular ellipse 
measuring from east to west about thirty-two miles, and from north to south about 
fifty miles. 

The greater part of this basin appears to be underlaid by an inferior quality of coal, 
a heavy bed of. which crops out near the mines,-another near the Ladrones; the west 
and south boundaries are still terra incognita. 

The existence of the copper carbonates on the surface I ascribe entirely to volcanic 
action—the Magdalena Mountains must have produced it. The farther the district 
stretches west the less copper and tufa are found, and it is my opinion that the real and 
probably rich mining district has to be looked for farther west or southwest. 

From the above-stated facts it is obvious that no correct opinion can as yet be formed 
about the value of the district, and even the samples of the ores, in most cases, cannot 
be relied upon as indicating the true character of the several leads: still, I have confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of these mines, and have no doubt that the miners will 
go to work with more energy and better judgment in prospecting their now very 
dubious property, as soon as the possibility is offered to them to have their ores bene- 
ficiated. True, also here, as in almost all mines, over-confident and sanguine individu- 
als are found, who, in their shortsightedness, oppose progress and development, and 
would make no concessions to the so-much-needed capital; but experience will cure 
them. 

Very sorry I was to see that also here a considerable amount of money has been inju- 
diciously wasted in impotent trials to extract the precious metal by means of super- 
annuated, inferior processes, such as arrastras, Mexican furnaces, &c., and even Colora- 
dian patent processes of doubtful reputation are making their appearance; but all 
these schoolboy experiments and humbug arrangements will disappear as soon as sys- 
tematic work will offer assistance to these mines, and bring prosperity into the district, 
where now want and discouragement have created that most injurious disposition to 
misrepresent and exaggerate their condition aud prospects. 

The district, so far, has not been molested by the Indians, whose favorite haunt it 
has been in former times. Theruins of a large Apache village are still visible. The 
climate is salubrious, the pure mountain-air is invigorating, water is rather scarce, 
and a little impregnated with metallic salts, but may be rendered wholesome by filtra- 
tion. 

Of the mines examined by me I select those of which an approximately-correct opin- 
ion may be formed, omitting the great mass of those which are insufficiently opened ; 
in the assays heretofore made of some of them | place no reliance, since in most cases 
only surface ores were tested. I name the mines as they are situate from east toward 
west. 

2. The Abbey lode, shaft about 10 feet deep, shows a vein of about 15 inches of gray 
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sulphuret ore still mixed with some carbonate of copper. Carried rich 
the southern extension shows similar ore at 5 feet depth. a 
3. The Sophia has a shaft 32 feet deep, but shows no regular vein, and no 
phurets; it appears to me the vein has been dislocated or shattered; the 
was very rich, white fluorspar, carrying chloride; the company owning it] 
about $5,000 in fruitless efforts to work the ore ; they have erected arrastras, a 
with a so-called patent process; entertain a high opinion of their property 
‘I can as yet see no good reason. Fe BS ; (Oy Soa 
1. The Great Lastern, very little opened as yet, but shows a solid vein of 2 to 
the ore carrying gray sulphurets; promises well. am 
4. The Tontine, heavy croppings of white spar ; discovery shaft not on the 
_ be opened well by running a tunnel on the ridge, about 100 feet below erop 
the north side, where it dips into a valley; the croppings indicate a vein of 
width. Is in hands of parties who will listen to no propositions, but who 
means to work the mine themselves. has a 
The Colfax shaft, only 5 feet deep, shows a well-defined lead and very good ore ; y 
opened, the mine may be made to produce from 5 to 8 tons of good ore a day; the 
ers are willing to enter into arrangements for the working of the ore. “Eennabs 
The Foster shaft, only 5 feet deep, shows fair ore, but no defined ledge as y 
owned by uncompromising parties, rn ytas) 
The Leinhart shaft, 16 feet deep, shows about the same ore as the Colfax, and 
“my opinion, the same vein; the lead carries about 4 feet of pay ore, and cou. 
ply a reduction works with 8 to 10 tons of good ore per day. I believe the. 
would also be willing to enter into contract for the working of their ore. I consider it, 
so far, the best mine in the district. _ ee 
The coal crops out about twelve miles south of the mines, in.a bed of over 30 feet, 
dipping down at an inclination of over 60°; is very impure, and evidently upheayed — 
and dislocated. a 


F. STURENBURG, 


Metallurgist. 
AvuGust, 1871. IM: 
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CIMARRON SECO, 
Colfax County, New Mexico, July 15, 1871. 


Dear Sir: I came into New Mexico during the summer of last year, (1870,) bringing 
with me from Connecticut fifty full-blood Cotswold bucks, bred from sheep imported 
from the flock of Robert Games, a well-known and very popular herder of Cotswold 
sheep in England. 
~ Desiring to test the capacity of the sheep of this country for improvement by cross- 
ing with one of the most popular breeds of long or combing-wool sheep, I procured 
nearly three thousand Mexican ewes, and selected_a location lrere, quite in the northern 
part of the Territory. I find the climate, soil, and natural grazing admirably adapted 
to the growth of sheep and wool. My sheep lived and kept in good condition through- 
out last winter on the natural grazing, with no other supply of food whatever. At 
the lambing, which commenced about the 1st of May, I found my ewes in fully as good 
‘flesh as is desirable at that time. 

My lambs (from the Cotswold bucks) are far better both in size and quality than I 
expected. Many of them weighed from 12 to 14 pounds each when dropped, and at 
seven or eight days old weighed from 23 to 25 pounds. I think, for improving the na- 
tive Mexican sheep, that the grade Cotswold buck is preferable to the full blood, for this 
‘reason : the excessive size of the lamb from the latter and the common-size Mexican 
ewe is such as to jeopardize the life of both ewe and lamb. Had I not secured the most 
vigilant watchfulness and skillful assistance for the ewes this spring, I feel quite sure 
I should have lost half the flock from that cause. 

Of the improvement in quantity and quality of fleece by this cross I, of course, can 
tell you nothing till these are sheared next spring. This year my Mexican ewes aver- 
aged a little more than 1} pounds per fleece and my Cotswolds about 11 pounds. I 
think I may reasonably expect from my half-bloods next spring an average of 5 pounds 
of a quality of wool that will be worth at least 25 per cent. more in the eastern market 
than the common Mexican wool. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
P. R. SKINNER. 

Hon. T. Rusa SPENCER, 

Surveyor General of New Mexico, Santa Ié,.New Mexico. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL'S 
Denver, Colorado Territory, O 


ane 1 Paes — to submit the official operations of this office for 
une 
 Biatenont A, showing the surveys made under the regular appropriati 
ee June 30, 1871. a : 

tatement B, ‘showin the surveys made under the act of Co 
15, 1870, on the Union Pacific Railroad pees ped. 

Statement C, showing the surveys made under the act of Congress an 
1, 1870, on the Nolan grant. 

Statement D, containing the names and number of mining claims, togeth 
area and amount deposited to pay for the same. Survey ed under the act ¢ Ae 
approved July 26, 1866. fous 

Statement E, containing the number of townships surveyed during the 
June 30, 1871, and the area of public land contained in the same. 

Statement F, containing the amount of salaries paid the surveyor general 
in his office for the year ending June 30, 1871, and incidental expenses of the 9 rf 
the same period. 

This Territory is rapidly filling up with settlers, and the demand for su Vv 
from all parts. In view of the rapid settlement of the southern portion of 
tory the private Mexican land grants contained therein should be set off and 
boundaries defined, also that of the Ute Indians in the western portion of thie 
to enable the settlers and miners to know which is pubiic land. 

The agricultural interests of the Territory haye been successful during the wae 
and although the present year has been one of extreme heat and dryness, the ¢ 
will be very large. The mines have yielded largely and new discoyveae add to: 
almost boundless wealth of this Territory. sa ae 

During the present year the Denver and Rio Grande Railway will be. comp etod a / 
Colorado City, seventy miles south of Denver. This railway is the first one of any 
length built in the United States on the narrow-gauge system, being thirty-six- — 
inch gauge. That it will prove a success there can be no doubt, on account of its © 
cheapness of construction and operation. 

What I have said in my former reports could be again repeated in this, but Ideemit — 
unnecessary to do so as Colorado fertility and miner, al resources are so well known that a 
I need not repeat them. 7 

Hoping this may meet with your approval, I am, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant, 
W. H. LESSIG, 
Surveyor General of Colorado. 


Hon. WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Statement of account of surveys made under regular appropriation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871. 


No. ae Name of deputy. Amount. Appropriation. Am’'t. 
1870. 
105 | Sept. 30..| To R. Blackstone ....-....---. $600 02 || By appropriation of July 12, 170.) $40, 000 
100) Oct. ./8.-| Lo A. Farmer =. .ie..e-ees-aee 3, 304 91 
104) Oct. 25-2) Loe: Dy Bright. seocee cee. ses 1, 556 85 
OF Nov. 4.21) (LO dkvalarta os, s.ceseee eee 5,514 OL 
101 || Nox 8-2 |2o George kt, UNS 2 san cesnes 6, 287 16 
102 | Nov. 9..| To Boutelle & Whittemore ... 1, 405 37 
99 | Nov. 18-./ To A. M. Fahringer.-........-. 6, 033 63 
106° | Now. 232. "Lo Re EH ikellogo one eee 1,277 89 
98 | Nov. 23..| To W. A. Christian a visio Seo 3,592 06 
100) || Nov. S02 sOR0 As Herter eee... Jace 3, 916 93 
102 | Dec. 30..| To Boutelle & Whittemore ... 535 04 
1871. , 
98 | Jan. 6../ To W. A. Christian ©.. --< sone 4,113 41 
L00\| Jan. 6.) Pola. Parmer << oe -ce en = eee 60 00 
112)|\San. 2: .) Low. B. Kelloms sees seene 1,111 24 
108 | Jan. 2..; To B.M. Whittemore......-... 617 87 
To balanes <2 csceasce- snc oe 73 61 
Tobalostecc em cto ss sent 40, 000 00 40, 000 
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D.—Statement containing the names and number of the mining claims, together with the area and amoun 
Congress approved July 26, 1866. — 


“ 


Namo. nl Name of district. County. 


FPOQOr 
Mevadis 
Inving? . ocx 
Leavit .... 
Klliott .... 
Ingalls.... 
Gardner .. 
Gardner .. 
Gilpin Cou 
Jouloy 
Roderick Dhu.. 
Justice 


G regory. 
CO... bcc ee) eke reel ns 


Camp Grove 
Kansas 
Sullivan 


3) 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
| 3 
3 
3 
3 


Grand River 
Kansas ... 


se coee te 


Kent County 
Jones 
Mountain 
Bobtail. ... 
Cook.... 
Silver Clov 
Foldeu Flint. 
LODOKBic, de tiation 
Illinois... . 
Contidence . 
Seaverberg . 
Adaline 


Enterprise eae 
Greg GOW Si cas wemats 


BELL 


Independent 
Russell .,...... 
eee Contral. 


escom coco tc ce 
oe iiss 


Grisley ... 

Burroughs 

Extimate ...-..-...---- 
St Louis. Rese eee wesee 


£2 amend 
MLMMMOUD » eee ee, 


oer 


¥ 


pet ee 


“Mammoth Raphterstest Solis 
Pt as of the eet oa eee 


ISansas' | .f05 2 See. cree eee 
Slaughter Housé'.--.. 2. one ce eee 
By drant) S-So2 detec ea eee eee 
Gardner: ss... eee 
Freighter’s Friend 2.22: /2..-.. 22; 
Wlorenee:.......25 jn ee eee 
Ajaxor Big Indian o-oo 
Mendota. 5= 2)... estes wrens 


Moun tainnRanrse. i Je.2 oe. eee 
Pittsburgh and Boston 
DP Ctvers* oa eee 

Water-Power.... 0.2.0.7. 

Blazin oS ire eae ae et eee 
Magnet PRS IAAA SP AOR i RINE 
Mili NN sheath ale synue ssn nce Ee eo 
Anglo-Saxon. 72 ic eet eee eee dee 
Rob io y Bete lee oe ene a ete ste 
Gun- Boat foee co oe eet «iene nae 


Waterloo. ose. cones encour cca 
iran Kir. ce a aae tem aie ots eee BSE: meet 
Mitt Diabla. see: cae eee) 
Seaton’... . seen ee eee. Eee 
RGruasoicckhee score eee tees eee 


Elijah ‘Hiso.. Te ocalit: Seite ne ieee 
wasGuthrie ios eeuee se oe 3 
Geo. D. Prentice 


Bk. Baxtevuoeres . a. wre: 0 he as aoe ed 
103 ):3 Eee det ts ste eae 


Tree Gold Detach te wed eo ae 
SONS LA PON ie creo einh wisls x on sitet cee 
CATON TA ee nee cen tents a) tas on cere 


eee ee ee eee eee 
stew cee ee eee e 


‘Gr iftith 
SRA (oben epee eo $4 
Lincoln nia! etsio. tne, stare a 


UGEDS 225.55 worse een i * 
Gif th, < {ot open eee ames 


eee ee a 


sees 


see news 
ttt eee eee 


+220... eee. 
lee ae 


sees 


see ewww eee 
we wees 


nw ee ww eee 
ee 
See 


maim ee 

a Spemtdueakiw 
aunt o Rin B'S. laPh 
om, 0 atthe aipin iso 
wecneessass 


a twee 


California. ror se 


ee a 
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E.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed wera the fiscal year | 
30, 1871, and the area of public land contained in oni 


40 north .......------ 49 west ......- 23, 041.25 || 9 north ............. 65 wont... tach 2 
he worth -...°...-. me BO Week. wah eee 23, 071. 44° PEO NOTth saa ee Oo eee oe 


morth -...- settee 50 west , O60. 67 4) north wees 


ccerree -+-| 66 west --... 
‘3 . , nro WRAY 66 west tenet 
10, 079,47 || Znorth ............ 67 wes 

23, OOP 2502 SOc, <k wanren ils» = 7 

10, 079, 36. 
23) 013. 83 
10, 017. 86 
22) 933, 30 
22, 890. 89 
22) 916. 48 


See 


76 west: ..ccs6 


$f 1 oly OFF at 18°. 


F.—Statement of es ge paid surveyor “general lee clerks, ‘in, his is office for the fi ye a 
a .. ending Sune 30, paft bi vee MRO wont ehan Ae 
Date Te hort ae ie} pee atian ‘Appropriation, eo 
< : ; Neat AG) aay one Ameen 
teh ie errs 
1870. NPY i 
Sept. 30 | W. H. Lessig, surveyor general ..| $750 00 _.| $1,000 00 h 
Sept. 30 | E. M. Ashley, chief clerk ...-. = fae ADO 00 Be ah 
Bent 30 | J. H. Bonsal, draughtsman ...... 375 00 ‘qs 
Sept. 30 | H. L. Thayer, transcribing clerk..| 375 00 dg ot, 
Dec. 31 | W. H. Lessig, surveyor general... 750 00 ' Ppa 
Dec. 31 | E. M. Ashley, chief clerk.....-.. 450 00 voila 
Dec. 31 | J. H. Bonsal, ‘draughtsman Laat le 375 00 iby eam 
Dec. 31 | HL. Thayer, transcribing clerk..| 375 00 ie 4 Y 
1871, 1a TSE 
Mar. 31 | W.H. Lessig, surveyor general..| 750 00 oe 
Mar. 31 | E.M. Ashley, chief clerk...... 450 00 orciene 
Mar. 31 | J. H. Bonsal, draughtsman ..-.-. 279 17 ; Des 
Mar. 31 | H.L. Thayer, transcribing clerk. 4! 333 33. ; : 
June 30 | W. H. Lessig, surveyor general..| 750 00 f t leoea 
dune 30 | E.M. Ashley, chief clerk........ 450 00 
June 30 | E. W. Cobb, transcribing clerk -. 48 91 
Walaiee sock so 5 ee 38 59 sy 
“7,000 00° 7, 000 00 
"ehoafto 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 
1870. 


Sept. 30 | To expenses third quarter, 1870..| $410 43 || By appropriation of July 12, 1870 -.| $2, 000 00 


Dec. 31 | To expenses fourth quarter, 1870.| 392 15 
1871. wf 
Mar. 31 | To expenses first quarter, 1871...| 376 13 
June 30 | To expenses second quarter, 1871 698 68 
Balances... sec eee ae 112 61 
2, 000 00 soe ae 
2, 000 00 
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i Siitommont of account of surveys made under act of May 30, 1862. (Special deposit.) 


No. pvBate, Name of deputy. — Amount. || — Appropriation. | Amount. 
it # 6 1870. i. a 
103 | Sept. 16 | To Richard Blackstone......| $45 17 || By deposit by John Gaines......-.. $80. 00 
ret: ‘Sept. 16 | To John Gaines, depositor. - 34 83 || By deposit by W.H.Greenwood....| 1,350. 00 
| ten. | ; 
™ “| "Mar. 13 | To R. M. Kidder -.......-.. 1, 221 84 ‘ 
“| Mar. 13 | To W. H. Greenwood, de- | ' 128 16 
oy positor. i 
& 1, 430 00 | 1, 430 00 


I.—fReport of the surveyor general of Montana Territory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Helena, Montana Territory, July 18, 1871. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, in duplicate, the usual annual report 
‘and accompanying map and statements, to wit: 
A.—Showing condition of the appropriation for surveys of the public lands in 
conrmasters for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
B.—Showing amount of deposits made for field and office work, and the publication 
of sc in cases of mineral claims. 
ee emorring list of lands surveyed in Montana since June 30, 1870. 
D.—Showing condition of surveys contracted for by surveyor general of Montana, 
“ander appropriation by Congress, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
E.—Showing condition of contracts for mineral surveys. 
F.—Showing the number of township plats, descriptive lists of land, and corners 
furnished the Helena land office since June 30, 1870. 
G.—Showing condition of appropriation for clerks in surveyor general’s office for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
H.—Showing condition of appropriation for salary of surveyor general for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871. 
I.—Showing condition of appropriation for the incidental expenses of the surveyor 
general’s office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
J.—Estimate of the amount necessary for the surveying service in Montana for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 
SURVEYS. 


The public surveys in this district, during the past year, have been protracted to 
within abont $223 of the extent of the appropriation. The second standard parallel 
south has been extended through townships 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 west, partly by township 
offsets to the north, around the mountains. 

A guide- -meridian north, from the second standard parallel south, to the first standard 
parallel south, between ranges 8 and 9 west. 

The first standard parallel south has been extended through range 8 west. 

The Bitter Root guide-meridian has been established between ranges 19 and 20 west, 
through townships 13 and 14 north. 

The Boulder guide-meridian, from the first to the second standard parallel north, be- 
tween ranges 3 and 4 west. 

Smith’s River guide-meridian has been run from the second to the third standard 
parallel north, between ranges 4 and 5 east. 

The second standard par, allel north has been extended thr ough ranges 4, 5, and 6 east. 

These lines open up the Beaver Head, Rattlesnake, Boulder, Bitter Root, and Smith 
River valleys. 

In addition to the standard lines, 46 townships in the different valleys have been 
surveyed, and returns made of the same to the General Land Office, and proper plats 
and descriptive lists filed in the district land office. 


OFFICE-WORK. 


During the year 153 township plats, 14 diagrams of standard and township lines, 21 
maps of “mineral claims, and 3 maps of the ‘Territory have been drawn, and sey eral 
other maps and sketches furnished certain officers and citizens through courtesy. 

The original field-notes of 114 miles 67.27 chains of standard lines, 418 miles and 
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29.72 chains’ of township lines, and 2,288 miles 39.94 chains of subdivisi 
amounting in all to 2,821 miles 65.93 chains, have been carefully examined, a1 

to be in conformity with] the laws of the United States and the instructions of - 

office, transcribed for the General Land Office, and filed in this office to await the f 
ishing labor of the binder. The cost of these 282 and odd miles of public survey hi 

only been $29,776 67, and the total office expenses $8,579 56, making an aggregate 

penditure of $38,356 53. Ut. 2 ae 

‘Eight hundred and seventy-three thousand seven hundred and sixteen twenty-six-_ — 

hundredths acres have been added to the surveyed domain and placed at the disposal +4 

of the Helena land office for sale. The actual cost has only been 4.39 cents peracre, .. 
' including all expenses. The amount of public land surveyed this year will bring into _ 
the Government eventually a revenue from this Territory of $1,092,145 22. tte 

The contract map in this office, and the accompanying} map of the Territory, will _ 
show the work of the year above alluded to. ee OE sy 

On account of the mountains the surveys present a dislocated and irregular sae as 
if no plan had been followed in their projection; nevertheless great care has been taken 
in that regard. tt amg 

There have only been seven applications for mineral surveys made to this office dur 
ing the year, for which special deposit has been made in the First National Bank | 
at Helena, of $175 for office-work. The law and instructions in regard to mineral” 
claims are so complicated and changeable, that many persons are not willing to avail . 
themselves of the privileges of the law. Attorneys charge large fees for making out the 
papers in a mineral case, and there are but few miners who can stand the expense ; 
hence the cause of so few purchasers of mineral land. Wi os 

The usual amount of time and labor has been expended in the miscellaneous work of 
preparing contracts and bonds of surveys in quadruplicate, special instructions in dupli- 
cate, and recording them; diagrams, outline maps, and field-notes for guidance of 
deputies in the field; examination and correction of the original tield-notes of the 
public surveys, as they are returned by the deputies ; official correspondence and record 
of same; making out and recording the accounts of deputy surveyors, and the quar- 
terly accounts of the office in duplicate, with the recording of same, and certificates to 
vouchers. This report alone in triplicate, to be reliable, consumes much of fhe time of 
the oftice. ete, 

The general statistics required by the honorable Commissioner, and embodied in this 
report, so useful in exhibiting the industrial and other resources of Montana, have 
made necessary an extensive correspondence and personal examination with persons 
in possession of the information sought. 

The preparation of a large map of the Territory, like the one accompanying this re- 
port, and the retained copy of the same for use in this office, is also the work of several 
weeks for one draughtsman, and being reduced from the original township maps, and 
other semi-official sources, is a compilation of very reliable information and topography 
of the country it exhibits. 


PROJECTED SURVEYS. 


The work proposed in this district for the next fiscal year is with a view of extend- 
ing the subdivisions within the limits of the Judith Basin and Yellowstone Valleys on 
the east ; the continuation of the surveys on the Sun and Teton Rivers on the north ; 
the &xtension of the lines to Horse and Thompson’s prairies on the west; and the 
finishing up of scattering fractional townships on the south. 

To meet the wants of the frontier settlements in the various fertile valleys of this 
Territory, seems now to be the main object. Pioneer organizations for civilization and 
mutual protection, in our beautiful valleys, are already on the march, and will soon be 
far in advance of the public surveys. The construction of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way will soon open up vast valleys and plains to settlement, which are now impossible 
of access to the emigrant. 

It is therefore earnestly reeommended that Congress will appropriate the amount 
stated in the accompanying annual estimate, for surveys, although much larger than 
the appropriation for 1871. 


STATISTICS, 


The following are the names of counties, with the number of square miles in each: 
Choteau, 14,195 square miles ; Dawson, 30,390 square miles ; Big Horn, 25,862 square 
miles; Lewis & Clarke, 2,819 square miles; Meagher, 11,051 square miles; Jefferson, 
2,198 square miles; Madison, 4,168 square miles; Beaver Head, 4,393 square miles ; 
Deer Lodge, 11,732 square miles; Missoula, 20,091 square miles ; Gallatin, 6,200 square 
miles. 
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n July, when water gets low, and a great deal of mining closes, and 
, sin, a large number of men leave their houses and go on prospecting 
1e average number of persons living in families is two and six-tenths. Say 
y persons occupy each of the 2,039 vacant houses, and we have an absent 

8, which, added to the number of persons actually enrolled, 20,550, 
pulation of 24,658, or in round numbers, I think, we have fully 26,000 
LOLEC | ople do not seem to seek this northern country, numbering but 1 in 
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4 op aibeaat colored population the Chinese are ten times more numerous. 
The table shows that they are located in the three best mining counties in the Territory. 
There are but a few Indians, with their various degrees of admixtures, living with 
the whites, numbering 473. But 87 of these are of unmixed blood. They are generally 
old and poor, and follow their children into their homes with white men. 

The total population, classified as to races, is as follows : 


: vier ot tote SS: EE CB Rees Hore POC on eee ee 17, 995 

Negroes and of unmixed blood ...... .-.--.-----+ s2++2+ 022-25 cteee erent 179 

Indians and mixed blood living among whites ...-.-.------------------+----- 473 

NG eS Eee ec eee 1, 936 

; (ae SAF ca SRR See Re ee a 20, 580 
To this may be added the Indians living in tribes, under charge of Colonel J. 

A, Viall, superintendent Indian affairs --....-----.----+------ +--+ e0re terres 18, 000 

A Total inhabitants of Montana ...--.----.---- eidghre Seth pret peas aan 38, 580 

POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS. fi 
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oe one ee deGeoselds éc))44 Gel eee Been Bee Se eee, eee nce en ena ic 435 

RMD UY. © sey-di oa 04a ees Meias <\sic'-e)< 5 ais eis nit an ee 4 nod eee ste eee ees 381 

RUIN) sy Tu Sete tte alae oem vie cars -11N = DP Gee beds = ced Sone cee ee oh rlelgee 311 
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i __ The table presented below shows the extent to which the several counties of Mon- 
tana have engaged in agriculture, as compiled from the census returns of 1°70, by 
| William F. Wheeler, United States marshal : 
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Chotenin. Ae hve .5. 2-52 eee 4 | $7, 500 $700 $1, 250 196 27 236 | 1,175 i gu = $74, 19% |P. 8.9.22): | ee 
Bigp Henn tennis es ow eee ee We reer Se 8 250%)... om | sSd 2 fe oe Be aS oll s ere eae ate) ae ere 200 
Lewis and‘Clarke .:.2<....4.2.-! 109 69, 100 11, 015 34,551 | 1, 106 395 3,689 | 2, 296 576 19 314, 106 12, 431 
MCRORGP 6... sue eee aco 69 65, 950 16, 560 30, 302 391 82 3, 379 396 367 Sa ais 180, 264 26, 771 
J etiersokk Face. oe te ee 105 103, 190 26, 183 37, 340 859 170 6, 377 1, 353 138 | 2,757 308, 494 4, 467 
Magno ©. Ae aoca boa. SI 102 61, 200 17, 100 32, 562 1, 455 302 7, 056 812 | 350 Q1 383, 883 11, 652 
BeRVeriead esas tect e e an 51 14, 620 * 3, 055 22, 658 584 41 4, 851 225 109 | 1,100 985, 420ed dc ste 
Degr hodge See st se 112 78, 750 12, 515 18, 700 1,477 181 6; 450 |). es 288 22 327, 132 485 
Mipsdulneete sons sta o5: r= i, sace 95 96, 720 12, 525 11, 810 793 262 3, 843 394 847 293 254, 304: 32, 081 
Gallatine. = 33.2... tcccr et 178 116, 850 33, 435 101, 292 759 187 7,062 | 1,208 te 340,521 | 84,614] 3,182 
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From the above table it will be seen that the people have made a splendid commence- 
ment in farming and stock raising, although mining is, as yet, the chief business of 
the Territory. — Sauls. peeertes | 

It will be seen that Gallatin County takes the lead in products of the farm; Jeffer- 
son in the number of domestic cattle; Missoula, in horses; Lewis & Clarke, in butter ; 
and Gallatin, in cheese. 

The assessed and true value of real and personal property, owned by the people of 
Montana, is stated in the following table; also the indebtedness of the several counties,: 
as compiled from the census of 1670 by Colonel Wheeler : i 


—~ 


ASSESSED VALUATION. True val- ” 

2 _| uation of [Bonded | Other 
Names of counties. F real and | debt. | debts. . 

Real estate.| Personal. Total. personal, 
Beaver estes —4- 220: -3.2-3.3-5-- $106, 043 $300, 169 $406, 212 $528pn41 ATA YS $700 
Oa das .5s5-3-4-5-5-- 46, 000 299, 000 345, 000 275 000 1: 1, 750 
OS Re ree eee 321,600 | 1,188,872 | 1,510,472 | 2,114, 660 /$12,006 | 80, 000. 
DawAon te te fone go te coco 4s toe ez. 12, 500 87, 800 100, 300 CTUEAGO | ect Asse ses 
C0 OS eo ee 150,753} 565, 140 715, 893 | + 894,866 | 8,000 | 12,000 
Jefferson ....--- = 45,195 454, 805 500, 000 500,000 | (*) (*) 

Me wintie Clevo. acne cnc n eae ne: 1,346,185 | 2,090,299 | 3, 436,484 | 5, 242, 430 | 20,000 | 50, 000 
I AEs. Ga On ee 488,505 | 1,116,186 | 1,604,691} 4,131,648 | 31,700 | 14,500 
OS eet See meee aan 103, 800 592, 810 696, 610 696,610 |........ 20, 000 
Missonlas.. 2.22). S:. S22... 186, 341 520, 202 706, 543 | °1,071, 057 | 6,000 | 11, 000 
SPOtRE Rae ta tose. 2ST - ....] 2,806,922 | 7%, 215 283 | 10, 022, 205 | 15, 788, 800 | 77, 706 | 189, 950 


(*) Not reported. 


The actual wealth of the people in the United States in 1850 was $513 each. Now, 
as per the above table, the real and personal property in Montana amounts to 
$15,788,800. This gives an average of a little over $1,082 to each white person, or an 
average of over $763 to each enrolled inhabitant. I think no State in the Union can 
show more wealth to the individual. : " 

In New York State it is estimated that there is one voter to every six of the popula- 
tion. The same ratio would give us 64,692 people. 

The number of Chinese males is 1,807, and females 129, making a total of 1,936, or 
nearly one-tenth of the entire population, excluding Indians. These people are in- 
creasing by immigration very rapidly; they have no children or wives here. Both 
sexes are ignorant and superstitious ; the males, however, are industrious and well be- 
haved, while the females are generally indolent and lazy. 

I should judge that there are 3,000 Chinese in Montana. The males are generally 
engaged in mining and domestic duties, earning a good deal of money, but give in 
nothing and should not be counted in the general average. 

The total indebtedness of the counties, as reported in the above table, is $267,656, 
making the average to each person $13. The proportion varies much in the several 
counties. 


TAXATION. 


The amount raised by taxation in the several counties, for territorial, county, and 
school purposes, is as follows: 


PN. ao igBeSoenocons 6oSSG—e ees Sees eee oe eee ee $4, 320 00 
Cate ARCS eS 0 Ss ee ee ee eer 79, 666 00 
OT rare tre we 6 Ss ats Pin 5 so omen’ oe - vip eine = - FL Obs Ha SRE Fs --- 7,000 00 
a a ee BASRA BASE ec one nee Se oleae ee le 43, 800 00 
SEEMED O a neo sacs eae ec casos eee te tip esses cesses ase en eens none 34,400 00 
es HIG SS Rees Ar ee ee a eae ee eae a CAS Bd eee 8,310 00 
ERG. TG ) oS Sen ae ene ee oe eel Sie ei Mee, 32 SINS Be ee ee 10, 800 00 
GUO) 52 eee ree ee Pe ee ee Set eo and skicee oe 13, 869 00 
JSR oth eee eISHe nt node ie ann a ae ereeey epee Aacete Bere ats 2s Oa. 6,515 00 


209,178 00 


Dawson and Big Horn have no county organization, are not assessed, and pay no 
taxes. By comparing the above with the table of indebtedness, it will be observed 
that some of the counties pay each year as much as they owe; the average being 
about three-fourths. The laws of Montana do not tax the mines nor the capital 
invested in them. 
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per month; farm hands, $50 per month; teamsters from $40 to $60; co 
from $2 to $5 per day. Day board, $8 to $10. per week. Rents _are | 
merchandise must be good, else merchants could not prosper as they see! 
their heavy expenses of clerk hire, rents, and high freights. 

Helena is the center of trade and traffic, and is reached from Corinne, a 
five hundred miles, by coach in three days ; fare, $75; and from Fort E ente n 
of one hundred and fifty miles, by coach ; fare, $25. a a 

The following is the number of miles of mineral ditches and their cos: 
structed in the different counties: | et 


Miles 
Deere OO 06 si AE et ah vin? otha eae ean 350. 5+ d esisie <noaiee=le-e eee 
Beaver Head eee oo a. an Te 4° cadbtawamees Gaels DO! 
Meagher cecy chest ap tne a week ays ee 3 LA Ree oe ece vio see CoE ee q 000 DC 
Matisoi<..t2>... ae eee Beas =) Da eee eae ca eee 93,600 00 | 
Lewis & Clarkeose.-"s eee Sac Le etree mee sete 2,203,500 00 
@ elfersons os) cen nie ae eee BU. poee rence s=s 5 eee E 34,000 00 
Total..:--.0: er ira Meer woes eeep leet 8496, G00 na 
COAL, ry Ne 


No new discoveries of coal have been made since last year’s report. The Northern ia 
Pacific Railroad will cause the speedy development of some of these mines, and, no = 
doubt, the discovery of other deposits along the line of the roadway. ono 


TIN. fhe 
No tin in large quantities has yet been discovered. Specimens are found all over the 
country, and many persons think that ultimately it will be foundin paying quantities. 


SILVER. 


The reduction of the silver ores is commanding the attention of the people more 
generally than heretofore, and the different reduction processes are meeting with bet- 
ter success than formerly. 

These matters fully understood will cause a great impetus in the development of the 
argentiferous lodes which abound in number and wealth all over the country, and will 
increase the mineral resources of the Territory many millions of dollars annually. 
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re-emptions, paying to the Treasury of the United States $39,300, 

ids, of almost equal value to the Government. Settlements seem 

9d faith, and are permanent. The farmers are stocking their farms with 

s of cattle and horses and the latest improved agricultural implements. 

is self-sustaining, and presents ample room for millions of settlers of 
are cordially invited to come and make their homes with us, and 

and usefulness, as the country expands its latent productions and 


your obedient servant, 
-_ JOHN E. BLAINE, 
Surveyor General of Montana. 
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24 ipepi. 6.1870 | To Benjamin ¥. Marsh and W. Y. Smith ...-....-..-.-----.---+-------- 
24°) "Sept. 29,1870 |..-..-. Pe a Oe Fe on Soe s nls Sia 2.2 
POR 1600 |... ----d0--2.-- J ste eh SS EBS AR aS it eae: oie 
etme Ooumio- 1870 |.-.-.--+ LOPE Cle os woes <2 atch es ie eee tee aes Sr 
Proce. 110 | To W. W.aobnson and W. H. Baker.........-.-------,--------2----0-- 
27) Oct. 10,1870 | To Daniel L. Griffith......-.-...-- ERP aee TO SP ee Ce 
27,| Oct. 22,1870 |..-..-.. pO mnEE bt edie} isos gobs bus eo MT yeas hha Seeset i 
26 | Oct. 31,1870 | To Willian T. McFarland and 8. Nebeder 
Pest 1610) | To W. W.oonnson and W.H. Baker_-.-:-,----.--2-----2-,--2--2--5--~ 1, 811 52 
Paneer. is70 | To Beujamin FY Marsh and W. Y¥.Smith....---.--.-.------222.e--00---- 629 11 
Poumeoueet 1670 | ‘Lo David EB. Folsom. .:-.-.--.-.-----+-------+- 25k ake ae ee eg 2,118 86 
24) Noy. 9,1870 | To Benjani UME APSTy ATC WV si Nic TANGO Jckif-n cit edi akc bis wes Pei: - 2: 1,344 47 
ee eeee eS. 1or0 |-.-.---> Pe ee ees SASS RR ee ere 663 45 
As) LU ees yh Ma oe woe eet poe. be eh ee igi ae 1, 489 21 
d Un mnenes | SO) ONNSON CS BAKEL: 2.05 cscs concen. cncee dene s'eo eden sccccescec-ecceseee 1,100 87 
name) TO AOR As. COLD. 2-2 sro l ence t ams nce dn qc tence csctdceleccs nce seneaes 2,173 40 
Domne i) Co McRarland & Nepeker .....--- 22-2 <-4:¢5.06---2--se0 sec s- +++ eseenee 1,544 28 
Bier geiko hil |: ....--- Oke est chp ook rs alin eR a eh A Sed AG A eee, 2,504 55 
oh aE es es 70 (tikes eS SP bee 30s 10 ee eel ee Os SER on CA 2, 537 97 
nen Ome nl DAlANCG: sewer ease 52 - oa leneacs oc deassescses sob) fetste eos boned se 223 14 
30, 145 87 
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JOHN E. BLAINE, 
Surveyor General of Montana. 
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ywnships 
ne ior and subdivision lines o 
: “ji | . and 2 south, range 2 west, of principal meridian. 
27 | July 30 -..| A guide meridian north, between terrnenipa.s and 4 we: 4 
: from the first standard parallel north to the second stan’ 
ard pee north ; exterior lines of townships 7 an: 
north, range 3 west; subdivisional lines of township 


t a 


north, range 3 west; the exterior and subdivisional lin rt 
of township 11 north, range 4 west, principal meridian. | +6) 
26 August 6..| Exterior boundaries of township 6 south, ranges 2, 3, and 
4-west; subdivision lines of township 6 south, range 3 | 
west; townships 5 and 6 south, range 4 west, principal | 


meridian. , oe Sot rere 
29  August8..| The extension of the second standard parallel north,throngh 
ranges 4, 5, and 6 east; a guide meridian north from the 
second standard north to the third standard parallel 
north, between ranges 4 and 5 east; exterior and sub- | 
divisional lines of townships 9 and 10 north, range 5 east, | 
: principal meridian. 
30 | Oct. 22 ....| The subdivision of township 9 north, range 10 west, and 
of towuship 8 north, range 10 west, principal meridian, 
31 | Nov. 2....| The gies ae Rone tk and subdivision lines of township 
9 south, range 7 west ; townships 7 and 8 south, range 9 
west; township 2 south, range 4 west ; township 1 south, 
range 6 east, principal meridian. 
wr rr a. 
* Township 9 south, ranges 7 and 8 west, and township 10 south, ranges 6 and 7 west, were substitut 
in lieu of township 8 south, ranges 7 and 8 west. (Commissioner's letter of September 5, 1870.) — own 
ship 9 south, range 7 west, was not surveyed. (See letter from this ottice of November 2, 1870.) 
t Township 6 south, range 3 west, was not surveyed. (See letter from this office of May 18, 1871.) 
JOHN E. BLAINE, — 
Surveyor General of Montana. 
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| September 
‘| October 8,1 


. Augdst Bie wee 
| August 3, 1870 ..-. 
06 | August 3, 1870 .....- August 3, 1870. 
August 3, 1870 ........ ‘August 3, 1870. 
September 8, 1870..... 
Bo1870 September 8, 1870, 
870 ......-| October 8, 1870. 


-| August 3, 1870. 


September 8, 1870. 


October 8, 1870 ..---.-- October 8, 1870. 
POctober B21s70 fo. October 8, 1870. 
October 4, 1870..-.-.-- October 4, 1870. 
1 October 6, 1870 -...--- October 6, 1870. 
October 11, 1870 ..-..--. October 11, 1870. 
October 2t, 1870 ......- October 21, 1870. 
October 22, 1870 ..----. October 22, 1870. 
October 22, 1870 ...-.--| October 22, 1870. 


October 25, 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


oo LeOr. 
3; LST: 
vr pea Keg (1 
17, 1870 - 
17, 1870 ..-- 
26, 1870 ...-| December 26, 1870. 
26, 1870 ....| December 26, 1870. 
26,1870 ....| December 26, 1870. 


eV a cens October 25, 1870. 

1, 1870 ..-.| November 1, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November: 1, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November 1, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November 3, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November 1, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November 4, 1870. 
1, 1870 ....| November 1, 1870. 
1, 1870 .-..| November 1, 1870. 
3, 1870 ..-.| November 3, 1870. 
4,187) ....| November 4, 1870. 
5, 1870 ....| November’ 5, 1870. 
9, 1870 ..-.| November 9, 1870. 
9, 1870 .....| November 9, 1870. 


-| November 10, 1870. 
--| December 3, 1870. 
December 3, 1870. 
--| December 17, 1870. 
--| December 17, 1870. 
December 17, 1870. 
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December 26, 1870 ....| December 26, 1870. 
December 26, 1870 ..-.| December 26, 1870. 
December 30, 1870 ..-.| December 30, 1870. 
December 30, 1870 ....) December 30, 1870. 
January 4, 1871 ...--. January 4, 1871. 
January 4, 1871 ...--- January 4, 1871. 
Jannary 4, 1871 ...--.- | January 4, 1871. 
January 17, 1871 ....-- January 17, 1871. 
January 17, 1871 ...-... January 17, 1871. 
sangary Li; 187 s225.. January 17, 1871. 
January 17, 1871 --.... January 17, 1871. 
January 17, 1871 ...--. January 17, 1871. 
i 


JOHN E. BLAINE, 
Surveyor General of Montana. 


7 = ¥ 


ay, ois aca ba 


: * To ED. oradele sete esee : | 
; Dec. 31] ToH.D. Wat CTI 
Jan. 26 | To Mrs. Washburn, administratrix. 216 ot 


June 30 | To John E. Blaine..............--.| 750 00° 
June 30 To balance .....-....--.---ennesne- 


—— 


ah Later 


4 


i=) 
i—) 


obsatothSes 
3835 


8888888 


72 00 


Lin ee ee 173 00 
mr Bancrot & Co... 2... .. 40 00 
Balance ..... 5 ihe oe Capea bs 1, 787 00 


se agape aaa 3,900 00 || ‘Total.|...... ap cen FY AC ae 3, 900 00 


JOHN E. BLAINE, 
Surveyor General of Montana. 


J.—Estimate for the surveying service in the district of Montana for the fiscal year ending 
: June 30, 1873. 


For surveying 42 townships, exteriors and subdivisions, as personally re- 


quested by settlers....-.. Dawn « £ SRESEIS FO ee ee Bee ene aaa ---- $32, 000 

For surveying extensions of meridians, standard parallels, exteriors and subdi- 
visions, not estimated in the above..........-. SSeS See ACSD Sea EE -- 45,000 
For rent of office, fuel, books, stationery, incidental expenses, and messenger.. 3, 000 
For compensation of surveyor general ............-. Aan ih car stellata ie a), OUUU 
For compensation of clerks and draughtsman...... SHSREEE SIS eee rege Ne aL 
$89, 000 


. JOHN E. BLAINE, 
Surveyor General of Montana. 
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J.—Report of the surveyor ponaral of Idaho Territory. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S one diet 


Boisé City, Idaho Territory, September 1, , 1871, xR 


pigte: In compliance with your instructions under date of April 7, 1871, I haye the 
honor to submit my annual report, in duplicate, of the field and office work perfor med 
in this surveying district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871 sogether with the 
usual tabular statements relating thereto. > 


A. Estimate of expenses incidental to the survey of the public lands in Idaho for 


ve fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 


. Statement of expenditure of appropriation for compensation of surveyor gen- * 


a and clerks in his office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

C. Statement of incidental and office expenses for the fiscal year ending Tite 30, 

ae 
. Statement of the expenditure of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending J une 
30, “grt. .and of the appropriation for surveying the Nez Perce Indian reservation. _ 

E. Statement of original maps and copies transmitted to the General Land Office 
oe to the district offices since the date of my last report. 

. Statement showing the condition of contracts entered into since June 30, 1870. 

G. Statement of descriptive notes sent to local land offices since the date of my last. 
report. 

H. Tabular list of townships surveyed since the date of my last report, saith the 
areas of the public lands, Indian reservations, &c. 

I. Statement of mineral claims surveyed under act of July 26, 1866. 

K. Names, nativity, &c., of surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871. 

The surveys of the past year have been the completion of the exterior lines of the 
Weiser Valley and subdivisions of the townships where there aresettlers ; the sub- 
divisions of the mineral lands in the Owyhee district; the exterior and subdivision 
lines of the farming and grazing lands south of the base line, in the central portion of 
the Territory ; and the exterior and subdivision lines of townships i in the northern 
part, adjoining the Nez Perce Indian reservation; also the exterior lines and subdivis- 
ions of the Nez Perce Indian reservation to the "extent of the appropriation for that 

urpose. 

, The surveys for the present year will be mostly confined to the subdivisions of the 
farming lands in the northern portion of the Territory and the grazing lands in the 
central - portion. 

As the grazing lands of the neighboring States are eaten out, the cattle are being 
driven to the extensive pasture ‘lands of this Territory. Many thousand head have 
been driven into Idaho the past year, where both summer and winter ranges are excel- 
lent, and the raising of cattle highly profitable. Nearly all the settlers “who arrived 
here three or four years ago in destitute circumstances are now prosperous, all owning 
more or less stock. The large yield of grain, and the expedition and economy of labor- 
saving agricultural implements, and remuner ative prices, secure to the farmer satisfac- 
tory returns for his labor. 

The yield of placer gold in Nez Perce, Shoshone, and Idado counties, for the past fis- 
cal year, averages the same as the previous year, about $500,000 for each county. 

The placer mines of the basin, in Boisé County, have been more profitably worked, 
with a larger return than last year, owing to the quantity of snow that fell in the 
mountains during the winter. This district is still rich in placer gold, which has not 
been worked, owing to the small supply of water. New ditches will be dug, when the 
returns will be considerably increased. 

In Lemhi County the yield continues about the same as last year. There are several 
fertile valleys in this county more or less settled. It is contemplated to extend the 
surveys to this part of the Territory the coming season. 

Gold of fine quality is being taken from the banks of Snake River, where numbers 
of miners are now employed. 

The mines of Lime Creek and neighborhood are still being worked, although the 
quantity of gold obtained is small. 

The silver mines of Alturas County are attracting the attention of foreign capital- 
ists, and there are some assurances that this rich district will be developed before 
long. Owing to the want of capital but little work has been done. 

The silver mines of Owyhee County are being worked with energy. New lodes have 
been discovered within the year, on which work is being prosecuted. 

Congress appropriated, last session, an amount to survey the boundary between 
Idaho and Utah. When this line shall have been completed, the surveys will be ex- 
tended to this part of the Territory, where there is a large settlement. 

The exterior lines of Fort Hall Indian reservation should be surveyed, so that the 
lines of the public survey may close upon them. An appropriation should be made by 
Congress for this purpose. 


_—" ’ 
a wets Se cree: Bata nS aE eS aes ements 
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IDAHO COUNTY. 


Idaho County is strictly a mountainous country. The principal branch of industry 
is mining. Warren, the county seat, is located near the center of the county. It is a 
prosperous mining camp. Placer gold was discovered here in 1863, and the mines 
have been profitably worked since then. Within the last three years gold in quartz 
has been discovered, and two mills have been erected, and several leads are being 
worked with energy and success. 

The town of Florence, the oldest mining camp in the county, is located in Florence 
Basin, 2,000 feet below the summit of Florence Mountain, and is probably the highest 
town in the United States, being 11,100 feet above the sea. Gold was first discovered 
here in 1861, of fine quality, causing much excitement. The large number of miners 
who came in the spring of 1862 soon worked out the limited amount of the rich placers, 
but there is still gold enough found to employ from three to four hundred miners 
yearly. Several quartz-leads have been discovered in this basin, and one mill has been 
erected. 

Considerable mining is done on the bars of Salmon River and its tributaries. This 
river lies very low in the mountains, and the climate is warmer in summer and winter 
than in any other portion of the Territory. The bottoms and bench lands are covered 
with bunch-grass, on which cattle and horses thrive throughout the winter without 
shelter. Numerous small farms have been cultivated on this river, mostly in garden 
vegetables to supply the mining camps. : 

There are no wagon-roads in this county. The mode of conveyance is by horse- 
back and pack-trains, over trails. 

‘The Little Salmon and Big Payette Valleys.are in the southern portion of the county. 
The latter lies south of the dividing ridge of the Salmon Mountains, on the head-waters 
of the Payette. This valley is eighty miles long north and south, and averages ten 
miles in width, surrounded by high mountains, and covered with fir, pine, and tama- 
rack timber. The Payette River extends the whole length of the valley, with numerous 
mountain streams coursing through bottom lands to the river. This valley is one vast 
prairie covered with nutritious grasses and skirted by timber along the banks of the 
river and branches. The soil is a black sandy loam capable of producing the best of 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats. At the head of the valley is a beautiful mountain lake, 
nine miles long and three miles wide. The water is exceedingly clear. It is a place of 
much resort for fishing and hunting. 

The Little Salmon Valley, or “ Meadows,” lies twenty-four miles west of the Payette 
Valley. The waters empty into the Salmon River. It is about one-third of the size of 
the Payette Valley and equally as beautiful and rich in pasturage and soil. Neither 
of these valleys is settled or surveyed. 


NEZ PERCE COUNTY. 


The eastern portion of this county is mountainous and valuable for its gold mines 
and timber. The principal mining camps are Newsome Creek, Clearwater Station, 
and Eli City. They have been worked for the last ten years, and yield about $500,000 
annually, Camas Prairie lies in the central portion of the county, and directly east of 
the Nez Percé Indian reservation. It is fifteen miles wide east and west, and twenty 
miles long. It is surrounded by timber, and excels;any other portion of the Territory 
for good farming land. Some sixty families are located on this prairie, and have good, 
improved farms. The Nez Percé Indian reservation embraces the middle portion of 
the western part of the county. This tract of land is high rolling prairie, with deep 
fertile valleys particularly adapted to farming and grazing, with timber and water in 
abundance. 

West of this reservation and east of Snake River and Washington Territory is a belt 
of land well adapted to farming and grazing, about ten miles wide, and extending to 
the north line of the county. 

North of the main Clearwater River and the Nez Percé reservation is a long belt of 
red-cedar timber. This timber covers a large tract of country, and is probably the finest 
growth of red cedar in the United States. Many of the trees are 200 feet high, and 10 
and 15 feet in diameter. It is easily thrown into the Clearwater River and rafted 
down to Lewiston, and down the Snake and Columbia Rivers. Considerable lumber-' 
ing is carried on in this way, and as the country settles, the lumber trade is rapidly 
increasing. 

Lewiston, the county-seat, is located at the confluence of Clearwater and Snake 
Rivers. It is a thriving town of about eight hundred persons, and the only distribut- 
ing point for all the merchandise for Northern Idaho. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


This county extends about one hundred miles north and south, and embraces all the 
northern portion of the Territory to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. The portions 
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lying on the border of Washington Territory, and south of the Pend @’ 
on the Coeur D’Alene River, are prairies, and well adapted to farming, b 
settled. About one hundred families have settled on the Pelouse and 5} 
in the western portion of the county, during the past. summer, and there 
siderable interest manifested in settling up these valuable farming lands. _ 
of the southern portion of this county is mountainous and valuable only f 
and gold mines and timber. The principal mining camps are Pierce City 
tain, and Judson Creek. Pierce City is the county-seat. Gold was first 
here in 1861, and the mines are still worked with good success. Sd A 
The proportion of land in Northern Idaho, north of the Salmon River 
one-half farming and one-half mineral land. The farming lands are p) 
with the most luxurious growth of grasses, free from sage-brush an 
skirted with timber at suitable distances, and watered with rivers, creeks, a1 ks 
from the mountain gulches. The climate in the agricultural portion is warm in um: 
mer, with cool nights and little rain, and in winter will compare with the District of 
Columbia. The air is pure, and the climate healthy. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad is now being surveyed from Lewiston up the 
water River toward the junction of the Bitter Root and Missoula Rivers. Thi 
sticking the grading-pins and taking the slopes of the sides of the hills. In fact, 
are making a permanent survey. In case this route is acceptable, one hundred 
of this survey is already accomplished. This portion of the Territory, which is | 
the most desirable for agricultural and grazing purposes, is only partially sur id: 
Heretofore, for want of a resident register, the land office, located at Lewiston, ha 
never been opened. Within the last month, we understand that S. S. Slater, a resi- 
dent of that. place, has been appointed register, and the office opened for business. 
This has been the first opportunity to secure titles. These circumstances have tended 
to retard the settlement of this valuable portion of the country. Many people are seek- — 
ing these lands, and are anxious to locate them in anticipation of the Weep es of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad; buta strong objection meets every man at the outset: these 
lands have not been surveyed, and he knows not whether he will have to obtain his | 
title from the railroad or the Government. «If these lands were surveyed, and the rail- 
road lands selected, it would add tenfold to this portion of the Territory. ee Beer 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, te! 
LA FAYETTE CARTEE, 


Surveyor General of Idaho. 


Hon. WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 


A.—Estimate of expenses incidental to the survey of the public lands in Idaho for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1873. 


OFFICE EXPENSES. 


For salary of surveyor general.....-.----- +--+ -0+--+- 222-222 -2- Peis 4 $3, 000 00 
For salary of clerks ..---. ---- ------ se---2 ee ene sneer cere see esse 4,000 00 
For rent of office, messenger, fuel, books, and other expenses.-.------.---- 3,000 00 

TOPAL «cence one ties oc teas keels Scemeeeel eet ic eo ie 10, 000 00 


SURVEYING SERVICK. 


For surveying 200 miles standard lines, at $15..---.------------- $3, 000 00 

For surveying 150 miles guide meridian, at $15-....------------- 2,250 00 

For surveying 480 miles exterior boundaries, at EDs sete scien mes 5,760 00 

For surveying 120 miles exterior boundaries, at bial eps 8 pe: 1,800 00 

For surveying 2,400 miles subdivisions, at ch Cer eas SR ee 24,000 00 ’ 

For surveying 600 miles subdivisions, at $12--..---.----------+- 7,200 00 f 
———— 44,010 00 


Giand tol eee 7c Cindy iD th Se a 54,010 00 


) 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Been AE 


nt of expenditure of appropriation for compensation of surveyor general and clerks 
in his office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


Cr. 


unt paid surveyor general | $1,575 00 1870. By appropriation approved | $7,000 00 
and clerks, 3d quarter, 1870. j J ae 12, 1870, as advised ; 
| To amount paid surveyor general | 1,705 56 by letter from the Depart- 
Fae clerks, 4th quarter, 1870. ment of July 29, 1870. 
To amount paid surveyor general | 1,575 00 
and clerks, 1st quarter, 1871. 
To amount paid surveyor general | 1,575 00 
| and clerks, 2d quarter, 1871. 
minto balance. tac ha =— ssc 4 --- ~~ == 569 44 
et 7, 000 00 7,000 00 
Biv balamee eosin pebee he 569 44 
C.—Statement of incidental and office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
DR,’ 3 Cr. 
1870. To amount expended 3d quarter, $248 50 || 1870.| By appropriation approved | $2,000 00° 
AIRE TBI0. July 15, 1870, as advised 
| To amount expended 4th quarter, 285 34 by letter from the Depart- 
4 5. 1870. ment of July 29, 1870. + 
i 1871. ae. expended ist quarter, 299 57 ; 
71, 
: a: - aaa expended 2d quarter, 804 99 
871. 
OM SE ee oa 361 60 
2,000 00 2,000 00 
Byabalance: 222-e- ea 22-2 361 60 


q D.—Statement of the expenditure of the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


DR. 


Cr. 


\ 1870.| To amount reported for payment 
on contract No. 18-to Darius 
¥. Baker. 
; Amount reported for payment 
- mia No. 19 to Peter W. 
e 


on contract No. 21 to Theodore 
W. Randall. 


| on contract No. 20 to Allen M. 
Thompson. 


Amount reported for payment | 1, 


1 on contract No. 21 to Theodore 
W. Randall. 


Amount reported for payment | 4, 


on contract No. 22 to- Peter W. 
Bell. 
Amount reported for payment 
} on contract No. 17 to David P. 
E Thompson. 


187L 
on contract No. 23 to John B. 
David. 
Amount reported for 
on contract No. 17 to. 
Thompson. 


ayment 
avid P. 


Amount reported for payment | 1, 


| on contract No. 24 to Allen M. 
Thompson. 
Balance 


#4, 


Amount reported for payment | 2, 


Amount reported for payment | 3, 


Amount reported for payment | 5, 


24, 


099 64 


648 52 


879 28 


869 52 


923 08 


093 40 


334 50 


225 73 


119 68 


308 61 


295 74 


797 70 


1870. 
PMRESN By VALANCE ete po ae es eran oie 
July 1] Appropriation approved July 
15, 1870, as advised by letter 
from the Department of 
July 29, 1870. 


$4,797 70 


20, 000 00 


24,797 70 
295 74 


SB RINGO wes iciets eis sine .-)> = ininio aleve 
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D—Continued.—Statement of the expenditure of the appropriation for surveying the Nez Percé 
: Indian reservation. ¥ 
Dr. OR 


1870.| To amount reported for pay- | $13,909 62 
ment on contract No. 17 to 
David P. Thompson. 


1870. | By amount paid out of appro- | $13, 909 62 
SeintieD of June 30, 1861, Ye 
($15,000.) a 


E.—Statement of original maps and copies transmitted to the General Land Office and to the | 
district offices since the date of my last report. ' ‘ 


of 
ro ; 2e ned 
Behe gS ELé 
; eal oaeel Peis! &3h £ 2 
Descriptive plats. a Eg $$ Cole iS) 
a (6812 ]4-| gece ules 
® 1SO|B | a] see 8 
Gs A D + a= oe Q 
52) o 4 ° E 860 BRS 
reo, FI 32) A A 
Exterior lines of townships 14 and 15 north, 1 1 | ee 2 | July 28, 1870 
through ranges 1, 2, and 3 west. : ; 
Township 13 north, range 3 west...........----- 1 1 1 3 | July 28,1870 | July 29, 1 
Township 14 north, range 1 west.............--. 1 1 1 3 | July 28,1870} July 29,1870 
Township 14 north, range 2 west...........-.--- 1 1 1 3 | July 28,1870 | July 29, 1870 
“Township 14 north, range 3 west.....-........-. 1 1 1 3 | July 28,1870} July 29,1870 
Township 15 north, range 1 west.........-...... 1 1 1 3 | July 28, 1870| July 29,1870 
Township 15 north, range 2 west................ 1 1 1 3 | July 28,1870 | July 29,1870 
Teas 15 north, range 3 west..-............. 1 Ties baie 3 | July 28,1870} July 29, 1870 
Exterior lines of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 south, 1 ee) ees 2 | Aug. 29, 1870 ; ' 
through range 4 east. : 
Exterior lines of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 south, 1 1 Rees 4 Oct. 28, 1870 
through ranges 5 and 6 east, and of townships 
tie: 3, 4, 5, and 6 south, through ranges 7 and 
8 east. : “1 
Second standard parallel north through ranges 1 CM aenes 2 | Oct. 31,1870 
1 and 2 east. 
Exterior lines of townships 9 and 10 north, range 1 ¢ Pi at) 2 | Oct. 31,1870 
1 east, and of townships 6, 7, 8, and 9 north, 
range 2 east. 
Township 10 north, range-1 east...........-..-.. 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870] Nov. 5, 1870: 
Township 7 north, range 2 east.................. 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870} Nov. 5, 1870 
Township 12 north, range 1 west................ 1 ut 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870] Nov. 5,1870 
Township 12 north, range 2 west.............-.. 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870} Nov. 5, 1870: 
Township 13 north, range 1 west.........-...2.. 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870} Nov. 5, 1870 
Township 13 north, range 2 west.........---.-.. 1 1 1 3 | Oct. 31,1870] Nov. 5, 1870 
Township 1 south, range 5 east..........-..--.-. 1 1 1 3 | Nov. 28,1870] Nov. 29, 1870 
Township 2 south, range 6 east.................. 1 1 1 3 | Nov. 28,1870 | Nov. 29, 1870 
Township 5 south, range 6 east.........-........ 1 1 1 3 | Nov. 28,1870 | Nov. 29, 1870 
Exterior lines of township 1, 2, 3, and 4 south, 1 Lares 2 | Dec. 21,1870 
ranges 3 and 4 west; townships 5 and 6 south, 
range 5 west, and of township 5 south, range 6 
west. 
Township 5 south, range 3 west................. 1 1 ir 3 | Dec. 21,1870 | Dec, 23,1870 
Township 5 south, range 4 west.........._...... 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 21,1870 | Dec. 23, 1870 
Township 6 south, range 2 west................. 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 21,1870 | Dec. 23, 1870 
Township 6 south, range 3 west.............._.. 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 21,1870} Dec. 23, 1870 
Township 6 south, range 4 west..........-..._.. 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 21,1870} Dec. 23, 1870 
Township 6 south, range 5 west................. 1 1 1 3. | Dec. 21,1870} Dec. 23,1870 
“Township 6 south, range 6 west..........-...-.. i! 1 1 3 | Dec. 21,1870 | Dec. 23, 1870 
Exterior lines of townships 33, 35, and 36 north, 1 tA ee 2 | Dee. 30, 1870 
range 4 west. 
Township 34 north, range 4west.............-.. 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 30,1870 | Dec, 30, 1870. 
Township 35 north, range 4 west.............-.. 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 30,1870 | Dec. 30,1870 
Township 36 north, range 4 west................ 1 1 1 3 | Dec. 30,1870 | Dec. 30, 1870 
Exterior lines of townships 37 and 38 north, 1 ee ers'e 2.|Jan, 25, 1871 
ranges 3 and 4 west; township 33 north, range 
4 west, and townships 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38 
north, range 5 west. 
Township 33 north, range 4 west................ 1 1 1 3. | Jan. 25,1871 | Jam. 25, 1871 
Township 34 north, range 4 west....._.......... 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871] Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 37 north, range 4 west................ 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871 | Jan, 25, 1871 
Township 38 north, range 4 west..............-.. 1 a 1 3 |Jan. 25,1871} Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 33 north, range 5 west............._.. 1 1 1 3 |Jan. 25,1871] Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 34 north, range 5 west................ 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871] Jan, 25,1871 
Township 35 north, range 5 west................ 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871 | Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 36 north, range 5 west.........-...... 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871} Jan. 25,1871 
Township 37 north, range 5 west..-.......-..... 1 1 1 3 | Jan, 25,1871 | Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 38 north, range 5 west................ 1 1 1 3 | Jan, 25,1871 | Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 35 north, range 6 west..........-..... 1. 1 1 3 | Jan, 25,1871 | Jan. 25, 1871 
Township 36 north, range 6 west ........-...... 1 1 1 3 | Jan. 25,1871 | Jan. 25, 1871 
Exterior lines of townships 33 and 34 north, 1 Se 2 | Jan. 25, 1871 
range 4 west. 
Township 1 south, range 6 east.........-.--..--- 1 i 1 3 | May 11,1871 | May 16, 1871 
Township 2 south, range 7 east..........--...... 1 1 1 3 | May 11,1871 | May 16, 1871 
Township 3 south, range 7 east...........-...--- 1 1 i 3 | May 11,1871| May 16, 1871 
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a § Name of deputy. thal adit 

i ; 

B 

pa 8 
19 | PetersWieBells..sseesceeees July 18, 1870 
20 | Allen M. Thompson ......... Aug. 12, 1870 
21 | Theophilus W. Randall...... | Aug. 20, 1870 
22:| “Peter W..Bell.<:aaccnaaeeee Aug. 20, 1870 
23..|obn: BS David-aa--s= ase eens Aug. 13, 1870 
24 | Allen M. Thompson ......... Oct. 17, 1870 


* Township 7 north, range 2 east, and townships 12 and 13 north, ranges 1 and 2 west, substituted for 
land 2 west, and second standard parallel to close above. ‘ 


t The subdivision lines of township 5 south, ranges 3 and 4 west, and township 6 south, ranges | 


- fee - 


Character, amount, end locality of work. apo 


Exterior boundaries of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 south, 


Exterior lines of townships 9 and 10 north, range 1 east; 
range 2 east; townships 6, 7, 8, and 9 north, range 
division lines of parts of township 10 north, ra‘ a 
townships 8 and 9 north, ranges 1 and 2 west, and 
parallel north and east forty-two miles.* 1 

Exterior lines of townships 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 south, ranges 5 
ships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 south, ranges 7 and 8 east; and 
lines of township 1 south, range 5 east, and of townshij 
range 6 east. : a Y 

Exterior lines of townships 1, 2, 3, and 4 south, ranges an 
ships 5 and 6 south, range 5 west; and the subdivision ion 1: 
5 and 6 south, range 5 west. f ee 

Western boundaries of fractional townships 34 and 35 
townships 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38 north, range 4 west; and _ 
townships 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38 north, range 5 west, 
lines of the same. bis satel aa 

Subdivision lines of township 1 south, range 6 east, 
south, range Teast. rae el irl 


.| June 26, 
--| June 26, 
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the public lands, §e. 


H.—Tabular list of townships surveyed since the date of my last report, showing the areas of r 


Fe 
S : 
f a ‘ A f Areas of 
: Designation of townships “anes S| aoa 
& M - rs 
a : P wh. 
Lownsbip 13 north, Tange's weste.--.-tue.0cee be pene eee 22, 848, 30 ||. ee 
‘Towpship 14 north, range 1 west 
Towhship 14 north, range 2 west 


ROWR SOHO MRODE poaee 


15 | Township 5 south, 


19 | Township 6 south, range 5 west 
20 | Township 6 south, range 6 west 
21 | Township 1 south, range 5 east 
22 | Township 2 south, range 6 east 


35 | Township 38 north, range 5 west 
36 | Township 35 north, range 6 west 
37, | Township 36 north, range 6 west.....).".. 21-1. cedhaemescin ose. 
38 |-lownship 1 south, range 6 east 2... oes. ee ee 
39 | Township 2 south, range 7 east ......-4-.cs- sc 1.1, Ll ee 
40 *|'Township \'3 south, range Yeast |)... ie lee aioe 
41 | ‘Township 34 north, range 1 west: ..1.2 {LS Add cod eee de ae ee 21, 280. 00 
42 | Township 34 north, TAN ZO? WeBL- wok a pissa's cee chau eeteeees Lana eee eee 14, 400. 00 
43. | Township 34 north, range 3 weat....:.....-...-+:c akon eee 5, 360. 00 
44 | Township 34 north, range 4 west 10, 137. 08 
45 | Township 35 north, range 1 west 11, 040. 00 
46 | Township 35 north, range 2 west 18, 240, 00 
47, | Township 35. north, reuge 3 weat.icc ps. «09 4. 00k fue ndcee (oe. ede ee 22, 080. 00 
48 | Township 35 north, range A wvesb-. ccs encns---n---ncecefae Le eee 15, 497. 39 
49 | Township 36 north, range'4 west... ...-6--4--0. 0c cee ee eee 6, 675. 67 
50 | Township 37 north, range 4 weat......5s--.0--.-.---cdseLele wo) Cone, Se 5, 378. 83 
620, 734, 93 130, 088. 97 
620, 734. 93 
750, 823. 90 
Si | Townships previoucly reported.....:......~.«$b eas acaba eaee dee tae cee a 783, 030. 13 
DOCH BIOS. 5a. 5-5 .n.n ne vese ance maps no dscns] eee rece tate ee 1,533, 854. 03 
I.—Statement of mineral claim surveyed under act of July 26, 1866. 
Name of lode. Number of survey. County. Remarks. 
Monarch). =: meee 37 @ ATQUTAR Secs cn a seco eeeee Survey incomplete. 
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K.—Names, nativity, §c., of surveyor sens Oe clerks for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
‘ 1871. 


\ 


Names. Occupation. . Nativity. a ieead Be Time of service. an 
La Fayette Cartee.| Surveyor general | New York ..---. Idaho Territory.| Entire year. .--. $3, 000 00 
Wm. P. Thompson.| Chief clerk... --- New York .-.--. Idaho Territory.| Entire year..--.. 1, 800 00 
Daniel Cram. .-.-.- Draughtsman ...| New Hampshire.| Idaho Territory. Entire year..... 1,500 00 


Auren G. Readway | Transcribing ¢l’k} New York ...--- Idaho Territory.| Thirty-twodays. "130 56 


K.—Report of the surveyor general of Utah Territory. 


oes UNITED States SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
{ Salt Lake City, Utah, September 12, 1871. 


Sr: Ihave the honor to submit in duplicate the annual report of the surveying serv- 
ice in this district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, together with a map and 
exhibits from A to D, inclusive. 

The surveys contracted for out of the appropriation of July 15, 1870, are completed, 
with the exception of those under contracts entered into with Julien Bausman and 
Joseph Gorlinski, for the extension of the lines along the Sevier River and over the 
lands within the grant to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and that portion of 
Skull Valley lying north of the first standard parallel south. 

Tn the former case the field-work having been completed before the expiration of the 
time to which the deputy was limited, and the delay in returning the field-notes being 
the result of illness, an extension of time was granted under the rules and regulations 
prescribed in such cases. 

The work executed under contract of October 10, 1870, with A. D. Ferron, connects 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad with the public surveys from the corner to sec- 
tions 1, 2, 35, and 36, in townships 3 and 4 north, range 5 east, westward to its terminus, 
enabling the Department to adjust the out-boundaries of the grant, and placing the set- 
tlers in a series of beautiful valleys, in position to acquire title to their lands. 

In the southern part of Utah,.the towns of Marysvale, Circleville, and Paragoonah, 
with the surrounding settlements, are now embraced within the surveys, and the lines 
are established to the base of the mountains in the vicinity of the Sevier mines. 

Under a special contract authorized by you, I have caused the out-boundaries of the 
San Pete and Spanish Fork, vacated Indian reservations, to be connected with the 
lines of the public surveys, the fractional lots of the public lands adjoining the same 
calculated, and the returns thereof made to the Department. 

All of the settlements of importance from the northern to the southern boundary of 
the Territory, will be included within the surveys during the fiscal year upon which we 
have entered; and yet further appropriations will be required as new settlements are 
made and the mining interest expands. 

Special deposits, amounting to $1,255, have been made for the survey of mines, town- 
sites, and agricultural lands. 

The final surveys have been approved in the cases of the Winamuck, Rollins, and 
Emma mining claims; and in other mines proceedings have been ‘stayed in conse- 
quence of the filing of adverse claims. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is gratifying to report that the present is a year of 
general prosperity. 

The yield of the various crops is greater than it has been during any other season for 
the past four years, although the rainfall has been inconsiderable, and an unusual 
scarcity of water for irrigation has prevailed. 

In the mines, which ‘are now represented by thirty organized districts, extending 
nearly the entire length of the Territory, and over the Wahsatch, Oquirrh, Cedar, and 
other mountain ranges, the greatest activity is noticeable. Several thousand miners, 
attracted hither by the deserved reputation the mines so early acquired, by their energy 
and perseverance have demonstrated in one brief year that this Territory stands un- 
rivaled in the richness and extent of argentiferous galena ores, The formation in 
which a majority of the mines are found is limestone. 

The varieties of silver-bearing ore include almost all known to metallurgy, and con- 
tain from a trace of silver to $27,000 per ton. The ores may be regarded as of a high 
grade compared with those of other States and Territories. 

Twenty furnaces and two mills were erected this season, and have proved successful 
to a reasonable degree. 

The yield of base bullion is estimated at forty tons per day, and the quantity of ore 
extracted awaiting treatment at 150,000 tons. 
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Mines containing auriferous as well as argentiferous ore are being worked 
Lincoln mining district in Southern Utah. | 
The yield of gold to date in the placer, mines of Bingham Cafion is placed at 
$1,200,000. : en 


Cinnabar was discovered last spring in the Camp Floyd mining district; but the — 


mines are not sufficiently devesoped to ascertain their value. __ 

Heavy deposits of sulphur of remarkable purity exist near Cove Creek Fort, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles south of Salt Lake City. With railroad communication to 
that point, the 25,000 tons annually consumed in the United States may as well be 
supplied by Utah as by Sicily. 

No mines of coal have been found as yet in this valley, although considerable pros- 
pecting is being done with favorable indications. 

In the vicinity of Nephi three veins of coal were opened this year, and as it cokes 
well it will prove invaluable for smelting purposes. 

The feasibility of the navigation of Great Salt Lake is demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all. A steamer with a capacity of 200 tons, and accommodations for 100 pas- 

Aengers, is running between the town of Corinne, on Bear River, and the southern 
shore of the lake, transporting ore from the East Caton mines, and furnishing that 
section with supplies. 

Home capital and labor are now largely enlisted in the construction of railroads. 
The Utah Southern Railroad, a continuation of the Utah Central, and under the same 
management, was projected last spring. It is designed to complete it to Provo this 
season, and ultimately to St. George, near the Arizona border. Fourteen miles of the 
road are now opened for business. 

The Utah Northern Railroad Company was organized on the 23d day of August last, 
for the purpose of constructing a road from a point on the Central Pacific Railroad, at 
or near Willard City, through Cache Valley to Soda Springs in Idaho. Grading is 
already commenced and the road will in all probability be completed by the 1st day of 
September, 1872. on 

The Territory has two hundred and seventy-five miles of railroad, telegraphic com- 
munication established between every settlement, a population of ninety thousand, 
mainly engaged in agricultural pursuits, a vast range and a climate admirably adapted 
to the raising of stock, and a manufacturing interest ranking in extent that of any 
other Territory in the Union. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. C. CLEMENTS, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Witiis DrumMMoND, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


A.—Statement of surveys of public land completed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
\ 


Contract. 
Deputy. ———__——, Surveys. Extent. Cost. 
No. Date. 
M. ch. Tk. 
Joseph Gorlinski ..| 6 | Noy. 20,’69| Exterior boundaries of township 34 95 47 34 | $1,147 10 


south, ranges 9 and 10 west; town- 
ships 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37 south, 
range 11 west ; townships 36, 37, and 
| 38 south, range 12 west; township 
| 40 south, range 13 west; township 
| 42 south, range 15 west; townships 
42 and 43 south, range 16 west. 

| Subdivision of township 34 south, 490 65 85 | 4,908 23 
| range 9 west; townships 33, 34, and 

35 south, range 10 west ; townships 
33, 34, 35, 36, and 37 south, range 11 
west; townships 35, 36, 37, 38, and 
39 south, range 12 west; townships 
38, 39, 40, | 41 south, range 13 
| west; townships 41 and 42 south, 
range 14 west; townships 42 and 43 
| south, range 15 west; townships 42 
and 43 south, range 16 west. 

Chas. L. Stevenson.| 7 | Apr. 6,’70| Canceled. 


«Mi 


Joseph Gorlinski..| 13 | Jan. 11,’71 


Aug. D. Ferron .-..| 14 | Mar, 23,71 


Oct. 10,70 Pixtorion boundaries of township 5 


Subdivision of township 5 north, Eanes 


e 1 east. 


north, range 1 west; townships 4 
and 5 north, range 1 east ; townships 
3, 4, and 5 north, range 2 east; town- 
ships 3 and 4 north, range 3 east; 
townships 3 dad 4 north, range 4 
east; townsltip 3north, range 5 east. 


1 west; townships 4 and 5 north, 
range 1 east; townships 3, 4, and 5 
north, range 2 east; townships 3 and 
4 north, range 3 east; townships 3 
and 4 north, range 4 east; town- 
ship 3 north, range 5 east. 


sman...| 12| Dec. 9,70} Exterior lines of townships 16, 17, 18, 


19, and 20 south, range 6 west; town- 
ships 17, 18, 19, and 20 south, range 
% west; townships 18, 19, and 20 
south, range 8 west; townships 18 
and 19 south, range 9 west. 

Subdivision lines of townships 16, 17, 

- and 18 south, range 6 west; town- 
ships 17 and 18 south, range 7 west; 
townships 18, 19, and 20 south, Prange 
8 west; townships 18 and 19 sout 
range 9 west. 

Surveys in progress; time extended. 

Sixth standard parallel south ...-...-- 

Exterior boundaries of townships 27, 
28, 29, and 30 south, range 3 west; 
township 30 south, range 4 west; 
township 32 south, range 7 west; 
townships 31, 32, 33, and 34 south, 
range 8 west; townships 32, 33, and 
34 south, range 9 west. 

Subdivision of townships 27, 28, 29, 
and 30 south, range 3 west; town- 
ship 30 south, range 4 west ; town- 
ships 31 and 32 south, range 7 west ; 
townships 31, 32, 33, and 34 south, 
range 8 west; townships 32, 33, and 
34 south, range 9 west; township 33 
south, range 10 west. 

Special contract for resurveys in town- 
ship 8 south, range 1 east; town- 
ships 7 and 8 south, range 2 east; 
townships 18 and 20 south, range 1 
east; townships 18, 19, and 20 south, 
range 1 west; township 18 south, 
range 2 east, to connect the out- 
boundaries of the Spanish Fork and 
San Pete vacated Indian reserva- 
tions with the public surveys. 


16 79 24 


86 00 00 


302. 12 78 


20 00 00 
75 00 00 


485 72 15 


169 90 


1, 032 00 


3, 021 59 


4,869 77 


1, 100 00 


, 


ow ware Ee. ey Bb ab! = —~ _ — — 
Joseph Gorlinski ..| 17 | June 5, 1871 | Guide meridian frc 
; | to. township 14 north, in us 
: aati. cipal base line from corner to towns 


ps 
1 north and 1 south, on said je me- 
ridian, east as far as practicable to the | 
west shore of Great Salt Lake, and west | 
to the confines of the desert. Exterior 
and subdivision lines of such townships 
east and west of said gnide meridian, |. 
between first standard parallel south | 
and principal base line, and north of 
said base line, as may be necessary to 
include the settlements and arable 
Jands in the valleys south and west of 
Great Salt Lake and adjoining the line we 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. : ; ae 
First standard parallel south from corner | Surveys in progress. 
to townships 5 and 6 south, ranges 5 , ‘ 
and 6 west, west to desert. Second 
standard parallel south from corner to ; 
townships 10 and 11 south, ranges 5 ; 
bl and 6 west, on first guide meridian 
east, to the mountains forming the east 
boundary of Tintic Valley, and west 
to the desert. Exterior and subdivis- 
ion lines of townships between the 
first and second standard parallels 
south, and immediately south of the 
second standard parallel, to include the 
settlements and arable lands. “t 
J. Feuson Smith ...| 19 | June 6, 1871 | Exterior and subdivision lines of town- Surveys in progress. — 
ships 6 and 7 north, range 1 west and 
'_ ranges 1, 2, and 3 east. . 
Ferdinand Dickert.| 20 | July 10,1871 | Exterior and subdivision lines of town- Surveys in progress. — 
ships 2 and 3 south, ranges 2 and3 east. 


j a a a ! 


Augustus D. Ferron} 18 | June 5, 1871 
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C.—Statement of deposits made by individuals for the survey of mines, agricultural lands, and 
town-sites during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


‘| Field- | Office- 


Name of depositor. Survey. aante.:| “wr ork. Total. 

: SE _—<$$ $$$ _— 

Daggett & Bristol ....-..------------ Winamuck Min6-.accew-2-.2:---2-25- $40 00 | $25 00 $65 00 

Tenet OS ee oe: ee ees Rowing MinOy. 628 seat eecektoon- oe 150 00 | 25 00 17%5 00 

RVIRIRE BTOLNCIS.-- ec cee neem enn Prince of Wales Mine ......-..----- 120 00 | 20 00 140 00 

CRNA OG IVS ..-.-cs-6- sks -- = -~% DUROW MING. tt ntaes svete Otel maee 27 100 00 | 25 00 125 00 

athan W. Green..-.-.-- Se Pano PDinMond Citys. s-seseso es esa oe bse 125 00 | 25 00 150 00 

Alvin W. Moore .<..-.2---+----2+---+ Qpbir Clty: x2. rodes wanes - vas ae neal S- dese |r oa- 89 200 00 

©. G. Davidson «......-----------+--- Townships 4, 5, and 6 south, range 2 |.---.---|-------- 400 00 
east; township 6 south, range 3 

east. ————— 

; 1, 255 00 


D.— Statement of amount of salaries paid surveyor general and clerks, for the fiscal year end- , 
; ing June 30, 1871; also incidental expenses for the same period. 


4 R ~ : { 
2 Time of service. 


Name. Occupation. ee Amount. 
From— To— 

Courtland C. Clements: .----..-.-- Surveyor general. ..| June 30 | June 30 |$3, 000 00 | $3, 000 00 
Milton F. Clements ....-----.----- Chief clerk ...-- .-.| June 30 | June 30 | 1,800 00} 1,800 00 
Bernard A. M. Froiseth.-...--.-- Draughtsman -- ..| June 30 | June 30} 1,500 00 | 1,500 00 
cued eee, Haein Side ae Mer eR S 4 ..| Sept. 9] Dec. 5} 1,400 00 334 78 
John A. R. Hanson .-...- ie he CAODE fave oth so ta ..--| May 24] June 30 | 1, 400 00 146 15 
ee ee gale ae aw dhs ally x cave acplsite uct ¢-- ~ 6, 780 93 

. INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 
Expended during the first fiscal quarter ..--..------------------+----+ +052 ++ $174 95 
Expended during the second fiscal quarter ..---.---.------ +----+++---++----- 291 10 
Expended during the third fiscal quarter ...--...----------+-+-----------+++-- 181 00 
Expended during the fourth fiscal quarter ..--.-.------------+++-++++--+ +--+ 234 00 
Serer Se ie es Se nic aic Sie bale wee wae ewee see sen cele cece 881 05 


L.—Report of the surveyor general of Nevada. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Virginia City, Nevada, September 20, 1871. 

Sir :.In compliance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit the following 
report in duplicate of the operations of this office during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1871, with accompanying statements relative to the surveying department. 

A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
Nevada, with the number of miles surveyed during the fiscal year 1870-71. 

B.—List of mineral claims surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 
1870-71, 

C.—List of lands surveyed in the State of Nevada during the fiscal year 1870-71. 

D.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general of 
Nevada during the fiscal year 1870-71. 

E.—Statement for the surveying service in the State of Nevada for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1873. 

F.—Statement of special deposits with the sub-treasury of the United States for sur- 
vey of mineral claims in Nevada during 1870-71. 

G.—Statement of account of appropriation for surveys of public lands in Nevada 
during the fiscal year 1870~71. 

H.—Statement of account of appropriation for compensation of the United States 
surveyor general of Nevada and the employés in his office during the fiscal year 
1870-71. 


, AN se at 
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- L—Statement of account of appropriation for rent of office, fuel, be 
and other incidental expenses, including pay of messenger in the offic 
States surveyor general of Nevada, during the fiscal year 1870/71. 
Ko Sig tocenis of account of appropriation for rent of office, fuel, books, s 
and other incidental expenses, including pay of messenger in the office of 
States surveyor general of Nevada, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 
to deficiency appropriation. yas Bteadiin’ 
L.—Statement of account of appropriation for survey of the eastern boundary ( 
State of Nevada during the fiscal year 1870-71. rhc Seo eh 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, as large an area of land 
the Central Pacific Railroad as was required to be surveyed for the presen 
' ance with the instructions from your office has'been surveyed. The balance 
propriation has been expended in surveys in Pahranagat Valley, in the so 
part of the State, and in Independence Valley, in the northeastern part, both 
sections are rapidly settling. The most important work performed in the State 
the year was the ; . 


BOUNDARY SURVEY. 


The survey of the boundary line between Nevada and the Territory of Utah, whie 7 
was commenced October 1, 1870, and finished January 9, 1871, was of the highest % 
importance. Along the line there were several settlements of Mormons, between tie? a 
people of which and the officers of Lincoln County the question of jurisdiction was _ Lo 
prolific source of irritation. The discovery and rapid settlement of the Babes 
district of Ely, which was claimed by the Mormons to belong to Utah, and by our cit- — 
‘izens to be within the boundaries of Nevada, increased the evils of the situation. _ 
Conflicts of authority were frequent, and provoked unusual bitterness of feeling. It’ — 
was a happy circumstance, indeed, that the boundary line had been determined short 1 
after the general election in Nevada in November, 1870, as it dispelled all doubt re- 
specting the large vote of Ely mining district, which some had been inelined to main- 
tain was under the jurisdiction of the Territory of Utah. Everybody accepted the 
declared result as legal. The good effects of the survey were immediate and palpable. 
The adjustment of the boundary has largely increased the revenues of Lincoln’ 

County. The surveyor of that county, in his report for 1870, says that “the Mormon 
towns of Panaca City and Eagleville are catching the spirit of improvement, and miles 
of substantial fencing have been built around their farms in Meadow, Eagle, and Rose 
valleys.” The valuable silver mines discovered in that section, several of wlfich are 
alreatly productive, have given an impetus to the settlement of nearly all the good land 
in the subjacent valleys ; and in consequence of the calls for surveys in that part of the 
State, fully two-thirds of the appropriation for the present fiscal year will be ex- 
pended there. The presence of rich mines of silver, and of large tracts of land well — 
adapted to farming and grazing, combined with a salubrious climate, will render the 
line of the eastern boundary one of the most important parts of the State. 


\ 


PATENTS TO MINES. 


Since the passage by Congress of the mining law of 1866, which provides for the 
patenting of mining claims, the number of applications for and issues of patents at 
the land offices in Nevada are as follows: Carson District—number of applications for 
patents, 173; number of patents issued, 59. ' Austin District—number of applications, 
124; number of patents issued, 48. Total applications, 279; total patents issued, 107. 


MINING INDUSTRY. 


The mining industry of Nevada, which is by far its most important resource, has 
materially improved since the date of my last annual report. Not only has the prod- 
uct of the great Comstock vein increased over that of the previous year, but the 
mines in the middle and eastern parts of the State have yielded more largely of silver 
than during any former year. Various causes have contributed to this result, among 
which may be mentioned the facilities afforded by the Central Pacific and the local 
railroads, the cheapening of mining expenses, the reduction of milling rates, and, 
what is of considerable consequence to the newer mining districts, the acquisition of 
foreign capital. 

But not the least cause of this beneficent result is the improved condition of the 
mines on the Comstock. Within a short period the development of splendid bodies of 
valuable ore in the deeper workings of several mines has restored confidence in their 
general permanence, and established the belief that the long-continued barren inter- 
val is about to disappear in the great depths on the vein. Since the discovery of the 
Comstock vein, it is estimated that its mines have added upward of $125,000,000 to 
the world’s store of silver and gold. This has been achieved in the presence of extra- 
ordinary obstacles. The frightful waste which attended the operations of inexpe- 
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rienced managers, the general ignorance of metallurgical processes, the enormous 
expenses of administration, the great cost of labor, transportation, and supplies in the 
center of a wild mountain region, and the reckless spirit of stock-gambling, are among 
the evils which kept pace with the development of this matchless silver vein. But 
this state of affairs has happily passed away. High intelligence and skill, growing 
out of ten years’ sharp experience, combined with a systematic economy, now generally 
govern the workings, and the superior facilities afforded by the local railroad enable the 
owners to utilize the vast bodies of ore of a low grade which had been rejected as 
worthless in former years. 

During the last fiscal year the yield of the Comstock mines amounted to about. 
$10,000,000; and it is estimated that the product of the present year, in consequence 
of the rich bodies of ore developed at great depths, will be materially increased. 

The Sutro tunnel, which is designed to drain the mines of the Comstock, and to 
facilitate their working, had, in August last, reached the length of 2,300 feet. This 
project is regarded of vital importance to the highest success of these productive 
mines. 

Several new mining districts in Eastern Nevada are adding largely to the product of 
silver. The principal of these are Eureka, in Lander County, one hundred miles south 
of the Central Pacific Railroad ; Mineral Hill, in Elko County, forty miles south of the 
Central Pacific, and Ely, in Lincoln County, on the eastern boundary of the State. The 
older districts of White Pine and Reese River, besides several districts in Humboldt 
County, are giving an increased yield. It is estimated that the product of silver in 
Nevada, outside of the Comstock region, exceeded $7,000,000 during the last fiscal year. 
And the product of Central and Eastern Nevada will be greatly augmented in the cur- 
rent year. A few facts respecting the new districts named will be interesting. 

Eureka contains extensive deposits of argentiferous lead ores, which were discovered 
and partially opened in 1869. - In some cases the ore occurs in horizontal strata of lime- 
stone, but the most valuable workings consist of enormous deposits without ascertained 
depths or boundaries. The ore rarely outcrops, but very generally underlies a stra- 
tum of limestone afew feet thick. It is smelted with facility. One company—the 
Eureka Consolidated—produced from July 7, 1870, to July 1, 1871, 2,985 tons of bullion, 
of an assay value of $400 per ton, and worth the aggregate sum of $1,194,000. 

The mines of Mineral Hill may be regarded 4s the richest in the State. During the 
last fiscal year a fair estimate of the product of this district, mainly from the mines of 
two confpanies, gives the value of $750,000 in silver. Nearly the whole of this amount 
was reduced by one mill, of the capacity of fifteen stamps, in the short period of nine 
months. Recently a company of English capitalists bought that mill, and a group of 
the most productive mines, and is now erecting an additional mill of forty stamps. 

The most prominent among the new districts is Ely, which abounds in valuable sil- 
ver ores. Pioche, the chief town, has a population of 2,000. The ores produced by the 
principal mines in the district, from points not greatly below the surface, are beneficiated 
without the aid of fire; but as depth is attained the product is reported to be difficult 
to treat successfully without roasting, and for this purpose one company has just added 
the Stetefeldt chloridizing furnace—which has been eminently successful elsewhere— 
to its mill. During the last fiscal year, four mines yielded the following amount of 
silver: 


Maier Onyr V AULGY: <10 ied ces ciskiees wince bias Sab creyclargd se eh. Ie $1,612,900 52 
NINERS) Vieira) utes 0. 63 albu ole «eho acs dos) detche oul o-delncea- 408, 723 92 
Eero cfatd) = Clots dUT Wen! sible -Se'sde'e lobe cle be oY beclea ele ccd une o 148, 000 00 
EIT APO AS hg. Gola Hg lad ers a(t FkR GU eee kk Le cicee ek 125, 000 v0 


2, 294, 624 44 


When it is considered that these mines were worked under every disadvantage, in a 
wild region where mills and other facilities had to be gradually supplied, this splendid 
result will appear extraordinary. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the innumerable veins of silver and copper which occur in almost every part 
of the State, there are extensive deposits of salt, soda, sulphur, and borax. Salt is 
essential in beneficiating silver ores, and its presence in the neighborhood of reduction 
works is of inestimable value to the mining industry. The richest and most extensive 
deposit of borax in the United States exists in Nevada. One bed alone in Esmeralda 
County, in the southwestern part of the State, covers an area of 20,000 acres. This 
flat, or mud-lake, lies one hundred and forty miles south from the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, An effort has already been made by a company to utilize these valuable borates, 


d 


and add their product to the market. 
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GRAZING AND STOCK-RAISING. 
The hills and mountains of Nevada and many of the valleys abound in 
grasses, which will ultimately render the business of stock-raising only subordir 
that of mining the precious metals. The area devoted to grazing is extendir 
nually, and the industry of raising stock is certain to become one of our marke 
sources of profit. Even now the prime quality of the beef and mutton, fatten 
the sweet bunch-grasses of our mountains and foot-hills, is well known in the m 
kets of California. ; “piphds 1 kek ae a 


The periodical droughts which occur in the adjoining State of California send large” > 
_ droves of cattle and flocks of sheep into this State, where they are saved and tattened __ 


and returned to the markets of the coast. At the close of August, this year, it was — 
estimated from credible data that 60,000 head of cattle and 100,000 sheep had been. 

driven in from California, and before the close of October it is probable that the num- 
ber of cattle will be swelled to 75,000 head, and the sheep to 150,000. ie BS eae: 

From June 30, 1870, to June 30, 1871, the Central Pacific Railroad delivered 8,874 — 
head of beef cattle from Nevada to San Francisco; 2,500 were driven thence to the 
same market; making the ascertained total of 11,374 head of beef cattle during the 
year. pdt eee 

AGRICULTURE. ne 
Pe 

As yet, comparatively slight attention has been devoted to the products of the farm 
and the dairy, although perhaps enough has been done, in both directions, to establish 
the fact that the wants of a largely increased population may be supplied. The surface 
of the State is very generally arid, and water for the garden and farm, and even for the 
stock “ ranch,” must be supplied by ditches and artesian wells, and by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs for holding the water from the melting snows of the numerous moun- 
tain ranges. 

Since the completion of ditches for irrigation, in Washoe County, on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, considerable tracts of arid land, which were overgrown by _ 
sage-brush and grease-wood, have been cleared and planted with grass, grain, and 
roots. In every case where these warm, rich sage-brush lands have been irrigated they 
have returned generous crops. Alfalfa grass in particular thrives wonderfully. <Ac- 
cording to the report for 1870 of the surveyor of the county, the sage lands in Steam- 
boat Valley produced that year, the second year after seeding, eight tonsof Alfalfa hay 
to the acre; and he says he has heard of other lands which surpassed that yield. 
He adds that two and even three crops have been cut from the same land in one 
year. 

Paradise Valley and Queen’s River Valley, in Humboldt County, in the northwestern 
part of the State, are well watered by the Little Humboldt and Queen’s Rivers, and 
their rich alluvial soil is very productive. 

Ruby Valley, in the eastern part of the State, has a fair natural supply of water, and 
the soil is remarkably fertile. When the travel overland was performed in coaches, 
nearly all the hay and grain consumed over the route through a considerable part of 
the State were grown in this valley, The grain was of excellent quality and the 
yield per acre large. The valley still produces abundant crops of hay and grain and 
is noted for its fine stock. 

The valleys of Nevada are treeless, the timber growing altogether in the mountain 
ranges. Scarcely any effort has yet been made to cultivate trees, either for fuel or 
fruit. In the adjoining Territory of Utah, where similar physical conditions exist, the 
hardier forest and fruit trees have been planted freely and thrive well; and there is 
no doubt that they would thrive equally well in Nevada. Small orchards have been 
set out in some localities, and the trees grow finely. At present the population is too 
deeply absorbed in mining and kindred pursuits to adopt any system for the planting 
of the much-needed trees. 


IRRIGATION. 


The extreme aridity of the State renders the irrigation of the land essential. An 
efficient and cheap system—embracing the ditch, artesian well, and reservoir—could 
be easily adopted by means of which a large area of the land in the State might be 
profitably devoted to farming and grazing. Numerous ditches for the purpose of irri- 
gation have been constructed in different parts of the State, and in every instance they 
have been entirely successful. The most extensive of these works are in Washoe Val- 
ley. Of the number the most important is the Truckee ditch, which receives its water 
from the Truckee River and distributes it along a course of eighteen miles. The esti- 
mated capacity of this ditch is 1,500 inches, miner’s measurement, and cost about 
$1,000 per mile. Besides this ditch, there are eighteen other ditches for irrigation in 
the same county. There are many others for a similar purpose in the different coun- 
ties of the State. 
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RAILROADS. 


The Central Pacific Railroad, which traverses the State from west to east, has tended 
to the settlement of an extensive scope of country which was formerly almost in its 
normal condition. The great advantages of this line of communication are already felt 
materially. Towns and settlements dot its course; the mining districts which lie on 
either side are furnished with additional and cheaper facilities; and the path of the 
immigrant is clearer and more inviting. It enables the stock-raiser to speedily meet 
the demands of a distant market, and the miner to carry his ores to reduction works, 
or to sell them for foreign markets, And although the sanguine expectations of greatly- 
cheapened rates of transportation have not been realized, there is still a palpable im- 
provement on the former condition of things. - 

Our adjuvant local railroads are of not less importance. The first section of the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad—which will, when completed, connect the site of the 
great Comstock silver vein with the trans-continental highway—was commenced 
March 1, 1869, and finished November 15th, the same year. Its length, from Virginia 
City to Carson, the capital of the State, is twenty-one miles; its cost, $1,626,000. The 
section from Carson to Reno—a prominent town on the Central Pacitie Railroad—will 
be twenty-eight miles long, extending mainly through a fine valley; it will be com- 
pleted early in 1872, at the estimated cost of $1,000,000. The road from Virginia City 
to Reno will be forty-nine miles long, and its cost $2,626,000. The road will be of 
immense importance to the mining and milling industry of the western part of the 
State. Since the completion of the first section between Virginia City and Carson, 
there have been carried over the road monthly an average of: Passengers, 2,000; 
cords of wood, 5,000; feet of lumber, 1,000,000; tons of ore, 12,000. 

At present, all the supplies from San Francisco for this busy region are hauled in 
wagons from Reno to Virginia City, at great expense of time and money; but when 
the connection is made with the Central Pacific the entire carrying and passenger trade 
will be done by this local railroad, at a reduction of 33} per cent. in the rates of freight. 

A narrow-gauge road, to be known as the Eastern Nevada Railroad, has been pro- 
jected between Elko, on the Central Pacific Railroad, and Hamilton, the chief town in 
the rich mining county of White Pine. The length of the road will be one hundred 
and twenty-four and a half miles; gauge, 3 feet; width of road-bed, 6 feet. The mini- 
mum grade of the road is 20 feet to the mile; the maximum, 120 feet. The road was 
surveyed March 1, 1871, and the grading was begun August 7, following. It will be 
completed in 1872. The projectors of the road estimate that passengers can be carried 
over it for $10 per head ; that freight from Elko to Hamilton will not exceed $15 per 
ton, and the return freight from $5 to $8 per ton—a reduction of 200 per cent. on the 
present rates, to say nothing of the great gain in time. This local road will be of 
incaleulable benefit not only to the mines of White Pine County, but to the import- 
ant mining district of Eureka, adjoining, as well as to the valuable mineral region 
lying to the southward, in which is embraced the productive district of Ely. 

Hoping that this report will meet your approbation, I am, very réspectfully, your 
obedient servant, \ 

KE. S. DAVIS, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. Wiuitis DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for Nevada with the number of 
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Contract. Can elie 
W ork embraced in contract and re- ontrac 
Name ees turned to this office, amount. 
No.| Date! 
1870. 
*35 | Aug. 13 | E.B. Monroe..... a5 ee Subdivision lines of townships 3 and 


4 south, range 59 east; townships 
4, 5, and 6 south, range 60 east; , TM 
township 6 south, range 61 east; baa 
ee south, range 62 east; > 
Mount Diablo meridian, | 
*36 | Aug. 15 | A.J. HatchandJ. H, Eaton Tighe standard parallel line north 
through ranges 63, 64, 65, and 66 
: east. Exterior boundaries of 
towuships 39 and 46 north, range 
63 east; townships 40, 41, and 42 
north, ranges 64 and 65 east; 
townships31 and 32 north, ranges 
17 and 18 east; subdivision lines 
of townships 31 and 32 north, 
ranges 17 and 18 east; townships. 
37 and 38 north, ranges 60 and 61 
east ; township 38 north, range 62 
east; townships 39 and 40 north, 
range 63 6ast; townships 40, 41, 
and 42 north, ranges 64 and 65 
east; Mount Diablo meridian. _ 
“Jie Sept..e40 O./A..Palmeres.s22 eee ee Exterior townships 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, and 26 north, range 53 east; | 
subdivisions of cowinlle | 26 a 
27 north, range 52 east; town- | 
ships 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 north, 
range 53 east; Mount Diablo me- 


wee ewe 


. 


5, 500 00 | 
4 


ridian. . 0 Pee 
*38 | Oct. 55 R.A. Ghases.-..- eee sai ee Subdivision of section 31; town- 
ship 17 north, ra “19 p 
Mount Diablo m 
*39 | Oct: 11] E. B, Monroest.se-aeeueee Exterior and subd 


townships 11, 12, 13, a 


*40 | Oct. 22 


*4d | Nov. 25 


1871. 
*42 | Jan. 20 


*43 | Feb. 16 


| 58 east; 
A.J, Hatch and J. H. Eaton Seventh s 


A.J. HatchandJ. H. Eaton| Ruby Valle 


E. B. Monroe 


A.J. HatchandJ. H. Eaton| Exterior and subdivision lines of; 


thr 


Py 
townships 34, 35, an 
ranges 61 and 62 eas 
37 north, range 62— 
Diablo meridian. ph 
guide meridia 
townships 36, 37, and 38 north; | - 
eighth standard parallel line — 
north through ranges 52, 53, 54, | — 
and 55 east; exterior and sub- | — 
division lines of townships 38, 39, — 
40, 41, 42, 43, and 44 north, ranges | 
54 and 55 east; townships 39, 40, | aa. 
and 41 north, ranges 51, 52,and | 
53 east; Mount Diablo meridian. | aead 
First standard allel line north | 
from corner of townships 5 and |_ 
6 north, ranges 55 and 56 east, 

through ranges 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, | 
61, and 62 east; exteriors and |. 
subdivision lines of townships 6, { ai) ie fe mY 
7, 8,9, and 10 north, range 61 east; Aeebe Ves ay, [eae 

Mount Diablo meridian. ‘ egg: | 


townships 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38 | 
north, ranges 51 and 52 east; 
townships 42, 43, 44, and 45 north, 
ranges 51 and 52 east; townships | 
44 and 45 north, ranges 49 and 50 
east; Mount Diablo meridian. 


am 
a 


41, 270 00 | 18 00 00 | 


* Closed. t Convergency. 


Location of claims. 


5 
a re % 
ane Name of company. Number of 
b rt 
A mining| Mining district. County. 
D district. 
OL jlaady. Washingt Oneemeee aoe. oe sacs 7 Gold gballes saqseem Storey .--.. .| Lownship ae 
38 IS Mukiwandeoccccceereeeeet ees eee 4 White Pine....... White Pine. Unsere), 
Cat Ae Serena ap Gir. See asic ae ee ae 4 gril 3 ee ne ouelabe Qcsieeee Mee <7 viele ay 
40 | Aurora Consolidated ................ 4 Sie ce et 0, aire She ee Os eee eee 
37 | Battle Mountain Mining Company 5 
GB. ae metes OO caes cau Saheee =. Sa Soa 44 eaees G0:2:c: 2552 see een 00 Geared eee eae 
30 eek. ee 00s. 4 tics Riek ae ee St cote weer do -.. 5.252. 2pphabee 6 7 See eee 
ot (OlSAaG WE. Baker sce seco eee meee 4 Reese River. ......| Lander ..:-. 
88 | American Mining Company.......-.. do shecbos. GO -wiert's erin velmemerd © Saas 
89 | A, R. Gandolfo and B. B. Troxels.... 4 Amador . oe deal eee 
41 | Eberhardt Mill and Mining Company. 4 
2 | Aurora Consolidated .............5.- Bie ealletctersves dO snnace seo. cleeeed0 <0 cecal eee eee 
43 | F. Drake, J. W. Crawford, E. R. : ee oe CO. 25 sete Bee 
Sproul, and E. Applegarth’s. 
37 | Eureka Consolidated ........5....-.. 4 Eureka 
OB haar oe ee Oi. g.aeda ee Ey boa eee ee > | pron Sy Onis weet. Gera SLO oasis bi 
67 FeM GK b ben... Ren cesarean reece 7 Vatginian. sears Storey ...-.- 
ot EiBradshawh..cc. + eenc cet ees eee 3 Silver Parketioc a: leNive fcc ne 
38 | H. McClintock and others. .:......-. 4 White Pine. ‘ 
39.4 eeee 6 ae PR es Sore Bees, Sow sty > hanced 
44° Peter Brandow'sscese. see se. eee 44? Nate. UG erento See eee 
39 | J. H. Alderson and J. B. Osborne's... 4 
40 | Eureka Consolidated .............--. 4 
68) Crown (Boing esos. nee see 7 2a te 
69 Ul Rent ckart.a Sh ca oar a bones oe eee 1 ew shee 
TO OV ellows Sie KAbaeraceeaan ee See ee ‘Lov peal ames 


wae cee eee 


Valley of the North Fork 
of | ‘umboldt River. - 

39 5o 
40 54 
. 40 55 
AL 54 
4 41 55 
42 54 
43 54 
43 55 
44 58) 
White River Valley --.--- 6 61 
7 61 
U ‘ 8 61 
9 61 
10 61 
4 Diamond and Pine Valleys. 25 53 
. a6 | 52 
26 53 
7 ti a7 | 52 
4 Maggie Creek ...--------- 34 51 
35 51 
35 52 
36 51 
36 52 
. 37 52 
¥ IST he ace 48 |. 51 
43 52 
4 44| 51 
44 52 
WGC). Qa GICede epee Rae egere lo-mees 


* Pahranagat Lake. 


22, 945. 54 
3, 403. 11 


986, 671. 67 


eee ee ee eee 


wgedle SS acae 2 


19, 499. 75 


65, 700. 79 


13, 436. 80 
11, 578. 72 


abe Hels wen cee 


4 640. 00 
9, 609. 60 


00 


629, 743. 69 


6, 799. 89 


23, 000. £ 
92 989. 
92, 993, 6 
99) 919, 
29) 849, 
93. 024. 
23, 060. 
22) 991, 9% 
92) 958, 53 
23, 114. 6 
22, 983. 95 
23,012 
23, 039. 
93. 035. 
92) 985. 
92, 974. 
22, 945. 54 
92) 902. 86 


1, 688, 916. 04 


+Suow-Water Lake. 


ait ey 


District. Deputy. yee 


51 Lady. Wiashinotone., ; 2 66a j045 0: Sone uy 

38 Munk ywanago si) (0) kk eee. oF one 4 

OO abt, See oes eee DO JES Rie, cea, ce a ea Ge i [apes Sa Ce oe oem 
40 Aurora Consolidated ..// Sy yee) pee BOn Hse SO Gs eee 
37 Battle Momntain ear ees ee ee 5 

Sea ont: ta: par nis poagi LOYNS a2 so ee Rehm oat | SRN OSE 

39 ‘rer secs C0 (Seber Seon: Oe oe ee a Bh AR Pe 

Bt J.-M. Baker. 2 0s Aes 009 ween ok Bena 4 

88 American, Company J... S2che0. 4... 1 ne 41) |.< te GO. eure 
89 A. R. Gandolfo; BB, Proxel.....- 6.6.1 ak oo ACS it aw dors ees 
4l Bberhatdts: ee ee ae co ASN IMERS 5 Wr Tse Wn 
42 Anrora, Consolidated 2. .\020.)_.0. 1). eg 2OS 5 ae 

230) F. Drake andiwthers 2.22». 0.0.1) eae ch Pe eee eri ee ee 
37 Eureka Consolidated ¢.....-....2......c2u.| Mae Hh ee Ob ee 
SO MIRTH hice Sa eee Oe Atak Ae aw tase eu cca «<5 ee A big: oo dors 
67 MSS DDEUi¢.cine Sree Le an, Leena 7 

38 H. McClintock and others .....:............ 4 

OO Seat ee ee CEC ae “ie! Aik a TL Gy tae ay iy 4 OP heb te don ae 
44 Peter Brandow s)as.0. 2. bus oc eee. See oa 2 ate ey dpe 
39 J. H. Alderson and J. B. Osborne’s .......... cpt. aA igile erar Cee 
40 Hureka Consolidated £.1,..25. ee. 0 tae ee Aap: 20. AO vaeone 
68 Crowg Point we eee Rete in een ae 7 

69 Kientucle << sa acca «ee a ee PIR Ree Gost ee 
vil) Wellow Jacketis<200 (2 = eh ieee: 3 Recs 30. OO ree 
37 Bradshaw): 0) ese ee 3 


G.—Statement of account of appropriation for surveys of 


Dn. 


fiscal year 1870-71. 


Amount paid quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30,. 1870. 

Amount paid quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. 

Amount paid quarter ending March 
31, 1871. 

Amount paid quarter ending June 30, 
1871. 


Hybalance-<sac. Koes ee a es 


$1,507 04 
15, 849 76 
17, 253 32 
6, 985 32 
41,595 44 
536 6) |, 


42, 132 04 || 


Balance of appropriation of March 3, 
1869, ($40,000,) as per letter of Au- 
gust 4, 1870. 

Appropriation of July 15, 1870, as per 
etter of August 1, 1870, 


public lands in Nevada during the 


Cr. 
$1, 507 04 


40, 625 00 


42, 132 04 
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H.—Statement of account of appropriation for compensation of the United States surveyor 
general, and the employés in his office, during the fiscal year 1870~71. 


Dr. Cr. 
at ait quarter ending Septem- | $1,950 00 || By appropriation of July 12, 1870..--. $7, 000 00 
er 30, 1870. 
Amount paid quarter ending Decem- 1,950 00 
ber 31, 1870. ; 

Ane paid quarter ending March 1,575 00 
Amount paid quarter ending June 30, | 1, 520 60 
6, 995 60 
aN CRATE: ae ee ee ee 4 40 

7,000 00 7,000 00 


I.—Statement of account of appropriation for rent of office, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
= incidental expenses, including pay of messenger, during the fiscal year 1870-71. 
R. Cr, 


Bee esc Lee quarter ending Septem- $400 00 || By appropriation of July 15, 1870...-- $4, 000 00 
er 3 70. 
Amount paid quarter ending Decem- 583 10 

ber 31, 1870. 
a paid quarter ending March 518 00 
Amount paid quarter ending June 30, 1,012 46 


~ 


2,513 56 
LO SELES eee ae 1,486 44 


4, 000 00 4,000 00 


K.—Statement of account of appropriation for rent of office, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, including pay of messenger, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, 
to be charged to the deficiency appropriation. 


Dr. Cr. 
Amount paid as per vouchers for- | $1,397 00 || By appropriation of July 15, 1870, (de- $2 700 00 
warded August 10, 1870. * ficiency.) 
Amount paid as per vouchers for- 491 24 
warded September 7, 1870. 
1,888 24 
Tee bAlANOG S22 « 2a) ts rd 5 10 811 76 
2,700 00 2, 700 00 


L.— Statement of account of appropriation for survey of the eastern boundary line of Nevada, 
during the fiscal year 1870-71. 


Dr. Cr. 
| 
Feb. 6,1871. Account of J. E. James, | $16, 071,78 || By appropriation of July 28, 1868.-... $10, 625 00 
astronomer. . By appropriation of July 15, 1870..-.-. 6, 375 00 
By balance..-......- 928 22 | 
Wee | fess 
17, 000 00 | 17, 000 00 


M.—Report of the surveyor general of Arizona Territory. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, August 30, 1871. 

Srr: In compliance with your communication of April 7, 1871, I herewith present, in 
duplicate, a report of the surveying operations within the district of Arizona, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

Arizona was made a separate surveying district by an act approved July 11, 1870; 
the President caused my commission to be executed Jnly 12, but the official notice of 
it did not reach me until November 5, upon which day I executed my bond and entered 


ons The surveys performed and theirlocality are set forth in the accompa: 


xcept a rat there 
e eral Ins Ww 
unex Aa Dalandes were 
half the fiscal year remained, I deemed it im 
mence, and therefore, without other direc 


that, in all essential particulars, the Depart le oved the st 


less 39, was exhausted prior to June 30, and this small balance ce 
—— that date the field-work therefor has been executed but not 
office. : 


The money Should have been expended in executing surveys in the 
but the meridian line was not extended there, and the route of it la 
infested with hostile Indians. Applications to the commanding offi 
department for an escort to protect the deputy in the extension of the meri 
no response, and therefore I directed work ormed in the Santa C 
Valleys, where present and prospective population most demanded it. — 
the appropriation for the present fiscal year are now going forward in the s 
and timbered sections in and about Prescott under two deputies, and 
farmers who have occupied their lands for from one to seven years will | 
opportunity to procure titles. =an Ping 
In accordance with instructions, I submitted estimates, with so1 
reasons therefor, for the surveying service in this district for the fise 
June 30, 1873, on the 27th July last, a copy of which is herewith transm 
part of this report. In that document I made no reference to the..ne 


LAND CLAIMS UNDER THE LAWS OF SPAIN AND MEXICO. 


Fy vparerenl/ 

A proviso to the appropriation act of July 15, 1870, makes it the duty of the surveyor 
general of Arizona, under instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, “ to rtai 
and report upon the origin, nature, character, and extent of the claims to lands in said 
Territory, under the laws, usages, and customs of Spain and Mexico.” Many such 
claims are reported to exist within this district, but as to their extent and yalidity I 
am unprepared to give an opinion. Verbal and written applications have been made 
to me by parties as agents or claimants of such claims, for information as to the pre- 
scribed method of initiating and conducting proceedings necessary to establish their 
titles under the United States laws. To the end that they might be correctly informed, 
on March i I addressed a letter to the General Land Office, a copy of which F trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior, suggesting that the contemplated instructions 
be furnished to my office. As yet none have been received by me. 

Applications for but two mineral lands surveys have been made, and none for sub- 
divistonal surveys under the deposit acts of May 30, 1862, and March 3, 1871, although 
under the latter act some are contemplated. The town site of Arizona City has been 
surveyed, and the completed plats and notes forwarded to the local and General Land 
Offices. It is hoped that the subdivisional surveys will hereafter be extended over all 
town sites in advance of a demand for their entry, which is already done at Tueson , 
and Prescott, and since the survey the authorities of Tucson have filed an application 
for entry, and those of Prescott probably soon will. 


MINING. 


I have no statistics on mining, in Arizona, of sufficient accuracy to justify their pre- 
sentation. However, it isa leading branch of industry now, and destined to be of 
vast importance. It would presently be very large but for the distance from cheap 
transportation, and notably because of the persistent hostility of the Indians in nearly 
every mining district. Very many mines, heretofore operated with large returns, have 
been practically abandoned for the latter reason. Excepting near the Colorado 
River, life and property are not at this time regarded safe from Indian attacks in the 
mining sections; therefore exploration is checked, development hindered, cost of all 
supplies increased to astonishingly high figures, and none but extraordinarily rich mines 


7 
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mre viel. with profit. The Vulture Mining Company, at Wickenberg, has some 
dred men on its pay-roll; its mine is fifteen miles from the mill, and more than 
and teams on the road hauling ore have been murdered and stolen. Still 
go on ata profit, except to human life. Recent discoveries of silver- 
, at Bradshaw Mountain, have started a new settlement strong enough 
on, but any road leading to it is very dangerous for small parties to 
continues on many old discoveries in Yavapai County, and the owners 

ned to hold fast to their possessions even amid danger, until safety is 
1 either by military power, or the population which will certainly follow advane- 
Jways. With the many terrible discouragements, numerous fortunes have been 
by mining for the precious metals in Arizona. Led by Governor Safford, three 
dred men are now in the unexplored mountains in search of mines, and incidentally 
for timber and water, and desirable soils for tillage—grazing being first rate on nearly 
every mountain and table land, and in the valleys. Large veins of proven good coal 
have been found in the White Mountains, near Camp Apache. 


ph phas gee fe Ss. 
Timber is much more abundant than generally supposed, even by the majority who - 
have tray the traveled highways of the Territory. Pine, oak, and ash, are the 


better varieties, but mesquite, cottonwood, spruce, juniper, and black walnut, prevail, 
all of much value for fencing and fuel, and primitive buildings. Ispeak from extended 
observation, when I declare that, except Washington, none of the Territories excel this 
in quantity of. timber. 


AGRICULTURE. 


ie ttnd © » 
7 p Eeespbing the rocky mesas or plateaus, craggy mountain-sides, and here and there 
Sandy and heavy alkali tracts, the soil of Arizona\is very productive. Millions of 
acres which for want of rains in 1870 then appeared barren, are this year green with 
grass and reanimated vegetation. The town of Tucson is located upon what many of its 
own inhabitants term a barren mesa, yet wherever a flower, shrub, tree, or vineis planted 
and properly watered, the growth is vigorous. It is a great mistake, which too widely 
obtains, that the plateaus here are worthless. The recent rains have fully demon- 
strated the richness of the soil, and what may be done by irrigation. Areas of fifty 
and more miles, usually termed waterless deserts, are now green, and wherever persist- 
ent digging has been essayed, abundant water in wells has been found. Patient and 
skillful labor will, in time, leave but a small portion of Arizona unproductive. In all 
parts there are valleys of unquestioned richness that may be cultivated profitably with 
little labor, and while many of them are occupied now, still more are monopolized 
by the savage Apache; yet each year one or more are penetrated by poor men, seeking a 
fa climate and independent homes, and though in some cases one-fourth their num- 
er has been slain in a single season, the entire abandonment of any one settlement 
has not followed. The staple crops are corn, wheat,and barley. I have endeavored to 
procure accurate statistics of agricultural products, and only indefinite statements 
were obtained. With proper tillage and auspicious seasons, as large crops are pro- 
duced as anywhere in the Union. For lack of rain about Prescott and in the Gila and 
+ Salt River Valleys, the staple crops are this year below the average, though some bar- 
ley fields are reported to have yielded from 30 to 50 bushels per acre. One 100-acre 
lot of corn in the Santa Cruz Valley, south of Tucson, I am confident will yield 75 
bushels to the acre. Other lots in the same valley will be very light, owing chiefly to 
a want of cultivation. The same may be said of other localities. The soil is demon- 
strated to be very productive, and improper tillage, or rather no tillage after seeding 
in poorly prepared ground, has occasioned more short crops than even scarcity of rain 
or any other single cause. 

Every careful attempt at fruit-growing has been a success. Grape-cuttings planted 
last year in Salt River Valley produced choice fruit this. No one doubts the adaptability 
of our valley soils and climate to the successful production of nearly every species of 
fruit grown in the different latitudes. But for Indian ravages discouraging the people, 
Arizona would to-day have fine orchards and vineyards. 


GRAZING. 


As a whole, probably Arizona is not surpassed by any State or Territory for grazing 
capacity. The area of rich pasturage is scarcely limited except by the territorial 
boundaries. Reduced cavalry horses, carefully herded, regain their ordinary flesh and 
strength in two months, and beef cattle are fattened on grass at all seasons. Wherever 
the mountains have been explored numerous streams and springs have been discovered, 
and, as before stated, water can be found by digging wells, as in other sections of our 
nation. Situated as we are, between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacifie Ocean, our 
markets can but be always large and prices good. Reduce the Indian to a state of 
peace and average honesty, and liberal fortunes can nowhere:else be more quickly and 
certainly made in the stock business. If the Government will give Arizona reliable 
peace, I shall thereafter regard any of its official positions with personal indifference. 
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CLIMATIC. _ ies 
| a. 

The average temperature of Arizona is delightful. As in most newly settled and = 
little-cultivated sections, malarial fevers prevail, but not in all parts, nor largely any- __ 
where among those who use spring or well water, and have good personal care. Not- 
withstanding the high average temperature shown at some points, sun-strokes do not 
occur, Early in the summer I took measures to procure thermometrical’ records in — a 
widely separated sections, and have but partially succeeded, as will be seen by accom- __ 
panying tabular statements. 4 inal Reyes 

No. 1 refers to Tucson, and like all others given shows the average temperature each 
_ Inonth for the year ending June 30, 1871. 

No. 2 gives a more complete record at Camp Crittenden, which place is situate in a 
direct line from Tucson south 21° east, fifty-eight miles distant. i 

No. 3 exhibits like climatic facts at Arizona City, which place is located at the junc- © 
tion of the Colorado and Gila Rivers, distant from Tucson in a direct line north 79° 
west, two hundred and eighteen miles. ’ 

No. 4 presents the record as kept at Camp Bowie, directly distant eighty-eight miles 
from Tucson, in a direction bearing south 864° east. ae 

No. 5 shows the average maximum and minimum temperatures for the year, as 
recorded at Camp McDowell, which is situate in township 3 north, range6 east. 
» Tam advised that at Wickenberg, which bears from here north 392° west, one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight miles distant in a direct line, the average temperature for the year 
_ ending last June 30 was 824°. ; 

A promised statement from Prescott is not received, yet no more balmy and inyigor- 
ating mountain climate can be found than there. The average is probably a little 
lower than at Camp Crittenden. Prescott is situate in townships 13 and 14 north of 
range 2 west, Gila and Salt River meridian, and in the border of a heavy and exten- 
sive tract of timber, principally pine. 

The total fall of rain has not been reported from any quarter. At Tucson, during 
July and August of the present year, the fall aggregates 4.72 inches, and doubtless four 
times that quantity fell during the same months in the surrounding mountains, as on 
very many days and nights they were drenched by heavy falls when not any fell here. 
Lightning and thunder are frequent, sharp and startling. Several objects have been 
struck this year within view of my office. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SURVEYS AND FINANCES. 


These accompanying documents are : 

A.—Statement of contracts entered into, payable out of the congressional appropri- 
ation. 

B.—Account of appropriation for survey of public lands in Arizona for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871. 

C.—Account of appropriation for salaries and incidental expenses of the surveyor 
general’s office for the same period. 

D.—Number of plats made. 

E.—Number of miles surveyed. 

F.—List of lands subdivided. 

G.—Estimates for surveying service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, and ex- 
planations relating thereto. 

Map of Arizona, showing the progress of surveys therein up to June 30, 1871. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, ; 
JOHN WASSON, 
Surveyor General for Arizona. 
Hon. WixLis DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


No. 1.—Table showing average monthly tem perature at Tucson, Arizona, for the year ending 
June 30, 1871. 
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a prove eee I am, sir, very respectfully, your 


Neer WU Wes. 6H DD. D.T. NESTELL, 
Post eden Camp Crittenden, Arizona Territory. 
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Pe tawosing temperature during the year ending June 30, 1871, at Arizona City, 
A. T., in latitude 32° 23' north, longitude 114° 34’ west. 


Mean of observations taken— 3 
=| 
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I . Number of days rain during the year, 11. 
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_ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ‘ 
j 
\ 


U. 8. SuRVEYoR GENERAL, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


No. 5.—Average monthly temperature, with extremes, for the year ending June 30, 187 
_ Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory. ' 
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Post Surgeon, Ca 


Maximum. | Minimum. 


These observations were taken at 7a. 
m.,2p.m.,and9p.m., each day. 
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The mean temperature for the year was 71°, 


Remarks. 
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south boundary of township 
5 south, range 10 east. Sec- 


the south boundary of tewn- 


13 east. Henge line, be- 
tween ranges 1 ; 
townships 6 to 15 south, in- 
clusiye. A guide meridian, 
between ranges 12 and 13 
east, from township 13 south, 
inclusive, to the Mexican 
poundary. Exteriors of 
townships 13, 14, and 15 
south, range 13 east. Sub- 
divisions of townships 13 
and 14 south, range 13 east. 
First standard south along 
- south boundary of township 

5 south, ranges 2 and 1 east, 

and 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, and 7 west. 
; Exteriors and subdivisions 
v ‘ of about three townships, in 
; the neighborhood of Gila 

g Bend. * 

Dees ses = - «|e Mar. 16 | Exteriors and subdivisions of 
’ ' township 2 south, range 5 
j ; west, and of townships 3 

and 4 south, range 4 west. 

100 |- ee April 30 | Subdivision of township 15 


‘ : south, range 13 east. 
DORse0¢ SeeEee May 27 | Gila and Salt River meridian, 


from the first to the second 
standards north. 


ond standard south along | b 


First standard south along the | Gila and Salt River. . $4,000 00 | $3, 697 61 


3, 400 00 


2,000 00 


i 


3, 438 29 


1,878 46 


* Partly impracticable on account of mountains. 


1871. 

June 30. | To account of John Wasson, ‘| 
for services as surveyor 
general, for the year end-. 
ing June 30, 1871. 

To amount paid clerk and 
draughtsman for the year. 

To amount paid for incident- 
als for the year. 

Balance of appropriation for 
compensation of surveyor 
general. oe e 

Balance of appropriation for | 1,146 67 Tr 
compensation of clerks in 
his office. 

Balance of appropriation for 77 04 
incidental expenses. 


offi : 
July 15. By appropriation for inei- 
a mena bee made this | 


8, 000 00 


D.—Statement of plats made in the office of the United States surveyor general for Arizona, ert 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. he 


: f. 
ba 


Description. 


Plats of meridian, standard, range, and exterior lines- 
Plats of subdivision lines 
Plats of subdivision lines 
General map 


Bateson 7a ad 1. 
1S Unirep STaTes SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE FOR ARIZONA, 
ag i ive Tucson, Arizona, July 27, 1871. 
Sir: Referring to your communication of April 7, 1871, marked E, (left_corner,) re- 
gardi mates for the surveying service in the district of Arizona, for the fiscal 
June 30, 1873, I have the honor to submit the following : 


g 400 miles standard lines, at $15 per mile-..--.-..----------- £6, 000 G0 
ng 625 miles exterior township lines, at $12 per mile -.---.-.----- 7,500 00 
eying 1,650 miles subdivision lines, at earner miles! 22. 7. 5522 16,500 00 


‘otal estimate for public survéys..--..---.------------------------- 


For expenses incidental to the surveying service for the same year: 
$3, 000 00 


ee ee ee ee 


9,500 00 


cpte eo See ee ee 39, 500 00 

In reference to these estimates I beg leave to remark: 

i. Commencing at the most suitable points on the present extension of the public 
surveys, it will be necessary to extend the first or second standard south, to the Colo- 
rado River in the vicinity of Arizona City; also the third or fourth standard north, 
to the sathe stream at or near Fort Mohave; and also a standard eastward to the east- 
ern boundary of Arizona, at a point where the line of the Atlantic and Pacific Railwa) 
will intersect said boundary. 

2. In view of the many small settlements where the present standards and meridians 
run, and on the line of the standards contemplated by these estimates, taken in con- 
nection with the provision of law embraced in section 11, act of May 30, 1562, as 
amended by act of March 3, 1871, whereby deposits for surveys may be applied on pay- 
ment for lands, I have deemed it best for the Government, and in the end ne detriment 
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to the settler, to provide for the : irvey of the exteri 
than it is contemplated to subdivide by congressional 
3. Iam well convinced that there should be subdi 


4, And 
men are rebate: ere the close of 1873 we will have the Texas P: 
two on the west; yet I have chosen to place my estimates upon the wants o 
tory, with little reference to railway influences, though they will certain! 
demand for public surveys. At and about the junction of Gila and Co 
and for many miles immediately below Fort Mohave, the area of choice gra 
lands is large, and is now settled by some hundreds of farmers. 

As my estimates are made upon careful consideration, and with a view al 
the reasonable requirements of the surveying service during the period nam 
you will give them your approval. Fate dels 

My estimates for clerical and incidental expenses aggregate but $500 more th 
present allowance, and, as the business of the office will be enlarged, I hope it 
your pleasure to recommend an appropriation for the sums as stated. Ba 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, > a: 
° : JOHN WASSON, 
: é Surveyor Gen 

Hon. Win1i1s DrumMMonpD, teh 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D.C. 


—_—_|—_——— 
N.—Keport of the surveyor general of California. 


UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
San Francisco, September 12, 1871. 

Sir: In compliance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit in duplicate 
the annual report of this office, in relation to the surveying service of California during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

I also forward the tabular statements, as follows: 

A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
California, with deputy surveyors, for surveys of public lands during the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1871, and payable out of the public appropriation for that year. 

B.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
California, with deputy surveyors, for surveys of public lands during the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1871, and payable out of private deposits made in conformity with the 
acts of May 30, 1862, and March 3, 1871. 

C.—Statement of surveys of mines in California, in conformity with the law of July 
26, 1866, for the fiscal year 1870~71. 

D.—Statement showing the number of miles surveyed in California up to June 30, 
1871. 

E.—List of lands surveyed in California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

I'.—Sitatement of plats made in office of the surveyor general for California during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

G.—Statements of transcripts of field-notes of publie surveys sent to the Department 
at Washington, from the surveyor general’s office for California, during the fiscal year 
1870-71. 

H.—Statement of transcripts, decrees of court, descriptive notes, &e., relating to 
private land claims, and accomp&nying plats for patent, transmitted to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

I.—Statement of account of appropriation for the survey of public lands in California 
during the fiscal year 1870~71. 

J.—Statement of special deposits for surveys of public lands in California during the 
fiscal year 1870~71. 

K.—Statement of special deposits for surveys of mining claims in California during 
the fiscal year 1870~71. 

L.—Account of appropriations for the salary of surveyor gencral for California for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

M.—Statement of special individual deposits for compensation of clerks and draughts- 
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office of United States surveyor general for California during the fiscal year 

, deposited with the Assistant United States Treasurer at San Francisco, as 
cate on file in this office, . 

yment of account of appropriation for compensation of clerks and draughts- 

. office of United States surveyor general for California, for the fiscal year ending 


atement of account of appropriation for office-rent; stationery, pay of messen- 
and incidental expenses of the United States surveyor general’s oflice for Califor- 

or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. . 
E&timates for the surveying service in California for the fiscal year ending June 


_ Having been in charge of the office only since the 17th of February last, it cannot be 
expected that I shall make an elaborate report, from personal knowledge, as to the 
operations of the same ; however, as I have been a resident of California since the year 
1849, and have, during;that time, traveled extensively over the State, I claim to have 
‘some knowledge of the wants and capabilities of the country, and of what may be re- 
quired to develop its intrinsic resources. 
_ [shall, therefore, only make a few passing remarks and suggestions in relation to 
‘the most important branches of the business of the office, as classed under the follow- 
‘ing heads: 
Be SURVEYS OF SPANISH GRANTS. 
Unfortunately for the prosperity of California, many delays have occurred in the 
definitive settlement of the boundaries of Spanish grants in California. 
Many causes have operated to produce these delays, some of which have been una- 
-yoidable, but some of which, still existing, should, if possible, be remedied. 

Eight hundred and thirteen claims wero presented to the board of land comniission- 
ers for confirmation nearly twenty years ago. Of these, some 170 have been rejected 
by the courts. 

Of the claims confirmed perhaps not much over one-half have been patented. Many 
surveys, made years ago, approved by the surveyor general and advertised under the 
law of 1860, but not ordered into court or sent to the Department at Washington be- 
fore the passage of the act of July 1, 1864, have now to be readvertised under that law. 
f Soon after taking charge of the office I caused a list to be made of such cases as re- 
; quired readvertisement under the law of 1864; and, as far as I could ascertain who 
were the owners of the ranches, I sent them printed. notices, requesting them to make 
-the necessary deposits for the publication of these surveys. To these notices there were 
not more than three or four responses; and these old surveys still “drag their slow 
‘Jength along,” or, rather, remain inthe same condition in which they have been for 

years. 

In some cases large tracts of land have been suspended from entry, as public land, on 
account of Spanish grants which are still pending in the courts. Some of these cases 
are in the United States district court, and some are on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or, the five years allowed by law in which to take an appeal have 
not yet expired, and in the mean while large tracts of land remain suspended from 
entry until the expiration of the five years, even though the claimant of the grant may 
have no hope of a final confirmation of the same. 

Tt seems to me that some legislation is required on this subject, shortening the time 
in which appeals are allowed to be taken to the Supreme Court, and thus forcing these 
matters to a definitive settlement as s00n as possible, that the prosperity of the 
country may not be materially retarded. 


SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


By referring to the State map, compiled in this office, it will be seen that the most 
desirable portions of Central and Southern California are taken up by Spanish grants. 

Most of the public lands in these regions, susceptible of being surveyed, have been 
long since surveyed by the Government, even to the Colorado Desert; but, as the plain 
lands in these sections of the State, particularly in the south, are more or less arid, but 
little of the same have yet been taken up by settlers. 

Until within a few years past but little attention was given to the northern portion 
of the State save for mining purposes, it being almost unknown to the agriculturist. 
It is now, however, ascertained that, in that region, there are many valleys inviting to 
the agriculturist and grazier, and which are for many purposes superior to the lands of 
the southern countly. 

The climate being cooler and moister than that of the south, it is better suited to 
the growth of grasses than the southern country, and for this reason is more desirable 
for dairy purposes than that portion of the State. 

This section is now aitracting much attention, and immigrants from the North and 
Northwest, sturdy farmers with some means, are anxiously seeking homes for their 
families in these mountain regions. 
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Since I have been in office I have held some six swamp-land examinations, embrac- 

ing an area of some 45,000 acres, and I have now two appointments for holding exam 5 
t2-F ™ 


In making these investigations, | endeavor to ascertain the character of the land on 
September 28, 1850, by taking the testimony of witnesses produced, as well as by a 
personal inspection of the premises, and this is sometimes difficult, since, in many 
cases, the debris from the mountain mines has so filled up the channels of the streams 


as to have materially changed the character of the land bordering on the same. 


SURVEYS OF MINING CLAIMS. 


This branch of the business of the office is rapidly increasing ; twenty-five surveys 


vv 


ry 


of mines have been completed during the year ending June 30, 1871, as shown by the | 


accompanying statement. This more than doubles the number surveyed during th’ 
preceding year. 

Many deposits have been made for survey's not yet executed, and the register of the 
land office at Sacramento informs me that some 2U0 applications are ready to be sent 
to this office from his district. This increase of the surveys of mines adds much to 
the clerical labors of the office, and, indeed, unless the present force be increased, I do 
not see how the work ef the cffice can be properly kept up. 


RAILROADS. 

Rapid progress is being made in the construction of railroads in the State. 

On the Oregon branch of the Central Pacitic, a section of twenty-six miles, from Chico 
to Sesma, has been completed, and a further section of forty-seven miles, extending 
from Sesma to Reed’s Ferry, is under construction, and its completion is contemplated 
within the next’sixty days. 
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On the San Joaquin division a section of twenty miles had been completed on the 
30th of June, of which ten miles, extending from the Stanislaus River to Modesto, near 


oe e Tuolumne River, were built during the year ending on the day above mentioned. 


_ A further section of forty miles is in process of construction, extending to Bear Creek, - 
- which will be completed in about ninety days. 

On the Southern Pacific a section of twenty miles, from Gilroy southward, was com- 
pleted, equipped, and in running order on the 30th of June last; and from a point two 
miles south of Gilroy, a branch road to Watsonville is under construction, geventeen 
miles of which will be in running order on the Ist of October. 

On the San Francisco and North Pacific, from Donohue Landing to station on island 
See thirty-five and three-quarter miles are completed and in running 
order. 

On the Stockton and Copperopolis, from Stockton to Milton, thirty miles completed 
and in running order. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, CLIMATE, SEASONS, ETC. 


Twenty years ago California was generally supposed to be comparatively unfit for 
iculture; subsequent experience has, however, shown that in no country in the 
world does the earth more liberally reward the toils of the husbandman. This is true, 
not only in regard to all the cereals, but also as to all the fruits, vegetables, &c., com- 
mon to the temperate zone, together with many semi-tropical growths which, in the 
southern portion of the State, are produced to great perfection. 
Experiments have been made in cotton-growing in different parts of the State, and 
the results indicate that this plant can be cultivated with profit in many portions of 


the country, particularly on the reclaimed lands bordering the principal rivers. The 
eulture of silk is attracting considerable attention, and the indications seem to be that 
in time this will become a profitable branch of industry in the State. 

An extensive beet-sugar manufactory has recently been established in the county of 
Alameda, which promises to be largely remunerative. It is calculated that this factory 
will reduce 50 tons of beets every twenty-four hours, the product of which will give 
6,550 pounds of unrefined sugar, consuming the annual product of 400 acres of land. 

While, however, the soil of California so bountifully furnishes all that is required for 
the support of man, still it must be admitted that the country is subject to certain 
- meteorological phenomena, which sometimes blight the hopes of the agriculturist. 

Since the fruitfulness of the summer harvest is ever indicated by the amount of rain 
that falls during the winter months, the California farmer naturally watches this season 
of the year with much interest. 

The Spanish archives of this office furnish a minute history of the country during a 
eentury past; during this period, we learn that the country has been subject to seasons 
ef drought, of more or less severity, in some of which most of the stock have perished 
for want of pasturage, and in some cases a large portion of the stock have been destroyed 
by order of the government, so that the remnant might be saved. And we know that, 
for the last twenty years, the American California farmer has been subject to the like 
visitations that often impoverished California rancheros. But now an extensive system 
of irrigation is in progress in the country, by means of canals, ditches, and artesian 
borings, which it is believed will in a great measure remedy the evils resulting from 
seasons of drought. 

The topographical features of the country render irrigation a comparatively easy 
undertaking, since it is generally no very difficult matter to conduct the streams from 
their mountain sources across the neighboring valleys, in such a manner as to supply 
the earth with all the moisture necessary to cause it to produce an abundant crop; 
and where the topography of the country will not admit of this method of irrigation, 
water can be obtained almost anywhere by artesian borings, which give flowing 
springs. And thus the California husbandman in time will, in a measure, becoine inde- 
pendent of the showers of heaven, and valley and plain will in all seasons be made as 
fruitful as the land of Egypt. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


From time to time the inhabitants of California are startled by these sudden and ter- 
rible phenomena. There are many who turn pale at the mere mention of “ earthquake ;” 
and many there are who much prefer a residence in an humble wooden cottage to 
dwelling in a palatial edifice of brick or stone; for predictions are not wanting that 
some day the city of San Francisco will share the melancholy fate of the ancient citie: 
of the plain. I shall endeavor to show, by the light of history, that these predictions 
are not well founded. 

In making predictions in relation to future events, that result from the operation of 
natural laws, we should look to the past for data on which to base our judgment. 


The Spanish archives of this office extend back to the year 1767. In these archives 


aie ean 
of the old Spanish chron | 
_ Having pcg SA ic 
of observing the action of e country since t 
shock since 1849 occurred in October, 1868 which very much fri 
of San Francisco, and did some damage to the eitys, NE ae 

Accounts are found in the archives of my office, of several earth 
judge, from the description of the same, to have been about as 
October, 1868. One, occurring in 1809, did some a e to the Pr 
of San Francisco, and so frightened the inhabitants of the Mission of - 

_ that for several aie they slept in the open air. _ ae 
_ Another severe shock occurred in 1812, during which the tower of church 
Capistrano”. falling upon the roof, erushed it in, and buried in the r 
Indians who had taken refuge in that Sanctuary. : 

Many slight shocks are noticed by the historians of the times, but the 
ferred to appear to have been the most severe that occurred from 1767 
record is found in the archives of any others of equal severity, . | 

As before remarked, the shocks of 1809 and 1812 appear to have been: 
in strength to the shock of 1868. : “ee 

_ Thus we find that while several earthquakes have occurred during the 
century, of equal strength probably with the shock of 1868, none have 
greater severity. It is fair then to consider the shock of 1868 as a stan 
maximum force of the shocks of earthquake occurring in California during 
hundred years. z 

And on the hypothesis that earthquakes are the result of natural 

operate with some degree of regularity, it may be fairly presumed that 
one hundred years would, in all probability, give the extreme limit of the 
action of these laws. i hy Pha 

Hence, having learned from reliable history, and from observation, the 
strength of earthquakes occurring in California during a century past, we ay 
these data, with some degree of confidence, predict what their maximum st h Ww. 
probably be during the next hundred years, And having ascertained from the his 
tory of the past the extent of the danger to be apprehended from the same cause in 

the future, if will be no difficult matter, with past experience, to provide against any 
serious damage that may be caused by these sudden and unweleome visitors, by so. 
constructing edifices as that they shall be proof against any such shock of earthquake 
as has occurred in California during the last hundred years. | eee 

Reasoning from the foregoing historical facts, Iam firmly of the opinion that the 
earthquakes of California are not so much to be dreaded as is generally supposed, and, 
in fact, that they are far less dangerous to life and property than are the hurricanes of 

the South or the summer tornadoes of the North; and I have no doubt but that the 
inhabitants of San Francisco, and other California cities, may so construct their 
edifices of brick or stone as to feel a reasonable degree of confidence that they m 
stand, unless destroyed by fire or flood, untilt hey shall crumble beneath the slowly . 
wasting hand of time. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. R. HARDENBERGH, 


United States Surveyor General for California. 
Hon. Wituis DRUMMOND, 


Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


Name of deputy. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Alfred Banister ---------- 
Arthur W. Keddie. ------ 


13 nae Weroeoics 
William J. Holman..--- i 
Samuel F. Swayne. ---- 
Philip E. Drescher. .----- 
Blijah W. Brown. -------- 
William J. Holman..--- ; 
Samuel F. Swayne.---- 
William J. Lewis-.------- 


One ee ae eee 
William H. Carlon -.----- 
Wass tases eee 


Do 
James G. Mather. -------- 
Do 


George W. Orth..--.----- 
Denton D. Brown .--.----- 
Henry F. Terry.--------- 


E. W. Brown..----------- 
W. H. Norway-.---------- 
A. B. Beauvais..--------- 
J. W. Mackall: ..--..----- 


July 15, 1870 
Aug. 12, 1870 
‘Aug. 12, 1870 
Aug, 12, 1870 
‘Aug. 12, 1870 


Sept. 1,1870 
Sept. 1, 1870 
Sept. 1,1870 
Sept. 3, 1870 


July 30, 1870 


Sept. 28, 1870 
July 23,1870 
Sept. 19, 1870 


Oct. 24, 1870 
Oct. 24,1870 


A—Statement of contracts entered into by the United | 


fiscal year ending June 30, 871, anc v a 


Location of work. | 


Township 14 north, range 3 east. ..-- see tee bige= chemi = =! do:=~ =. 
Township 15 north, range 6 east. --------------* seeteee 


Sixth standard orth: ce. 22:¥. 2.5 Less Bi eee 


Township 2 north, range 1 @asbo. -o2o- seas eee d 
Township 2 north, ranges 1, and 2 west.-------- Sale 
Township 3 south, range 5 GaSb... c-> see eee eS 
Township 4 south, ranges 9 and 6 cast. ------- + 
Township 5 south, ranges 4, 5, and 6 east. --:---- 
Township 28 north, ranges 5 and 6 east. ..----- a 2 
Township 29 north, ranges 5 and 6 east.--.--.-----|------ Ons-: see 
Township 30 north, range 6 east..--.---------*---*|*-7 7 di 
Township 12 north, range 9 @ABb- <-.- toe = ee ere eens ae 
Townships 12, 13, and 14 north, ran 
Townships 14 and 15 north, range 1 
Townships 11, 12, and 13 north, range 11 east.-.- 
Township 6 north, range 13 easb..--------------- 
Township 2 north, range 12 OaSts-5 <-> =< wee 
Township 37 north, range 11 east.---.--.-------- 
Township 38 north, ranges 10 and 11 east.------- 1 
Yownsbips 47 and 48 north, range 16 east.----- mere eee dG eee Bie 

First standard north ...-..------------+--07000--7" San Bernardin 
Township 21 north, range 13 west .---------------- Mount Diablo 
Township 32 south, range 30 QB bs ain ni=:-sc= area getters a 
Township 19 north, ranges 6 and 1 Oast< 2 ease 2.004.528 = ele ee 
Township 4 north, range 13 east..---------+------*)7-77 > cs 
Township 12 north, range 8 east. .----------+--=-- "|" "=5 AO... eames 
Township 3 north, range 24 and 25 west. .--------- 
Township 3 north, range 13 east.--------------+-7 
Township 15 north, range 8 west... -«se2caceaweetee|em ence C0: .7- eee 
Township 12 north, range 8 west..----------+7++71)s577"" 
Township 15 south, range 9 east..--.- ete on ons: d0.<.-seee -)tee 
Townships 15, 16 south, range 11 east. scans cones eee GOss2 268 ees y 


A.—Statement of contracts entered into by the United States surveyor general for 
~ - - y r P ! *, 


Name of deputy. age re Location of work. 
George Small ............ April 6, 1871 | Township 14 south, ranges 10 and 11 east.......... 
De Fs me pa April 6, 1871 Township 15 south, Tange 10 6aste a2 .0 ee ee 

Tc J. Oloud 2 ane oes April 6,1871 | Township 1 south, range 4 east....-............:. 
J.M. Anderson........... June 20,1871 | Township 11 north, range 10 east................ 
oh: Cre Mather 20,5 auee Jan. 16,1871 | Township 7 north, range 8 east.. 22.1525. ene 

DO} 2 250s a eee Jan. 16, 1871 Townships 4, 5,7, and 8 north, range 9 east... 

DO. 5.0 es Jan. 16, 1871 Townships 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 nort , Tange 10 east.|. 

’ fae ches 4 “ Wiss tet rer sfivtts wey ifs ~ 


- _ 


B.—Statement of contracts entered into by 
year ending June 30, 1871, and payable out of 


“Name of deputy. 


Date of con- 
tract. 


Seve hODNSON: «<2 == .cscicinein et 
PMs JeMIUOWALGS oc cecasac cane eee 
Roa WOO WaELOSc sng rennin ats 


John Reed 
8. W. Smith 
John Reed 
John Goldsworthy 


Jobn Goldsworthy -..---------- 
HE. CcUtence.s-200 = -=- oe 


SOA NOSdatioe 8 SRR OS nee oe 


J. W. McKarney 


Gustave, COX: sacs snae eee 


I. N. Chapman 
W.S. Powell 
T. J. Dewoody 
G. F. Allardt 


J.B. Piepesac-cc ence aela=- 


I, N. Chapman 
John Reed 
John Reed 


*GD. DD. Brown sscebereans +> sesi55 5 


July 26, 1870 
Aug. 2, 1870 
Aug. 2, 1870 
Nov. 5, 1870 
Nov. 19, 1870 
Nov. 29, 1870 
Jan. 9, 1871 
Jan. 9, 1871 
Feb. 6,1871 


Feb. 16, 1871 


. 23, 1871 
. 21, 1871 
12, 1871 
y 15, 1871 
. 18, 1871 
6, 1871 
June 7, 1871 
June 14, 1871 
June 16, 1871 
June 20, 1871 
June 20, 1871 
June 30, 1871 


the United States « 


Township 19 north, range 1 west..-.--------- 
Township 16 north, ranges 4 and 5 west...---- 
‘Township 17 north, range 4 west..----------- 
Township 7 south, range 2 west..--.------- 

Township 13 south, range 5 east..--------------|- i 
Township 28 south, range 19 east.--..-----------]- Seat k 
Township 2 south, ranges 1 and 2 west....-----| 5 e 
Township 1 south, range 14 west...---.--------|------ dome. 
Town site of Dutch Flat in township 16 north, — 

range 10 east. 
Town site of Alta in 
10 east. 

Township 6 north, range 6 wést......-.-------|------ r 
Township 8 north, range 13 west..-----.----- 
Township 11 north, range 5 west..----------- 
Township 21 south, range 22 east 
Township 8 north,range 2 west..------------- 
Simms’ Island, in township 1 north, range’6 west 
Township 9 south, range 1 east ab Yea 
Township 10 north, range 5 west..-------------|------ 0 
Townships 28 and 30 south, range 20 east --..---|--- 
Township 30 south, range 22 east 
Township 16 north, range 2 west...------------|------ 
Township 16 north, range 6 west.------- Petar tcione etait 


township 16 north, range 


S003 


© 
wee 
’ 


Se ee 


Ss Oo 


* Audited for $640. 


eECO. oe 
“Up hss Rae Soe 
June.. 


A. B. Beauvais ..-- : 
Hurbert ©. Ward..-...--.-+-------------°- ee esisatee 
“‘Alezander MOK ays-02s0 5-250 <seer weosesie er eran 


"A lfredk Banister . 2 Nueeee teteeee cacsert ~~ - “SER cen Reais 
Holman and SWayne.. . 7.2 sccl =o toes -- <ee8e ons oearaes 
William M. Johnson 
W. H. Carlton...--.------ 
Holman and Swayne 


Welt Ingatts...----c22 48 e ees 9s oe eee amen ea 
JM Ingalls .2-.------25 0 3° <7 ee ea 
H.W. Brown .-.--+2--0-=-002= o- =e sane 

George W. Schell ..------------------7--5-"" 

John C. Partridge. ..-.------------+------°>""= 

Isaac N. Chapman ...:.-------+----++----22-000"7" 

James G. Mather’...--.----= = 05s er esas ES 
Toh Reed... acecce ee scenes esac oe a eee 
Henry FP. Terry...--------------+ 720022520" eee a ereeninisees 
Denton D. Brown.----- eye be ro 2 ee eens = ate 
Henry FF’. Terty--fe----2---+->-*- youre ee 
“Willian HH. Carlton cocc-se een oc < anc ne oem ma aera ale 
Tsano N. Chapman. sesso e-: === ar = =o) a 


Total miles surveyed to June 30, 1871 -.-------------- 


Sept. 16, 1870 
Oct. 16,1860 
Sept. 19, 1870 
Sept. 20, 1870 
Sept. 23, 1870 
Sept. 28, 1870 
Oct. 1, 1870 


Jan. 12,1871 


_ is Q1 52 82 |e.z.i.-- ame 
aS o v.cie es biaterenane : 6 45 19 ace «tate ate See ale 


PRP ae a | Cnt ala elec cee ns ecee 


22S eee 18 00 00 47 00 00 }...-- 


ee rt eo ae 
~eub a'w\6 0 5.0.6 slate wise mmo eee ole = Si 


wes ce 0.0.0:als «amie ore ee esi =e 
o Sieve te 6 emer eee ee meee io 
ero Ce OCI ay CI 


oceces ae oni aleitife sidmim> 0 wela'= = i=|| te eee 


J. R, HARDE! 


No. of townships surveyed. 


SCHAMA WOH 


Description. 


Meridian. 


Public land. 


Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
éTowuship 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
gpeeabiy 
ownship 
Town 


1 north, range 12 east.. 


1 north, range 13 east..|. 


Mount Diablo... 


eeddOugfoent.o5 es 
+ eG aacabeouee 


sae 


A. B. C. 1B. 
iep 
pe) 
Ae 3 
Co QQ 
33 & 
gu P 
ga g 
a rs 
5 A 5) > es 
Acres. Acres. 
5854198 |etewe “1a: | Bees a 


12, 458, 89 
1, 917. 93 


i es 


‘Township 9 north, range 10 east.-|---- 
Township 10 north, range - 


4 east 


eel--<e 


CO cite oes 5 
d do 
10 east..|----do. 


oeee erence 


Township 10 north, range 
Township 11 north, range 3 east 
Township 11 north, range 11 east-- 
Township 12 north, range 9 east. - 


Township 12 north, range 10 east-.|- 
Township 12 north, range 11 east. -|- 
‘Township 13 north, range 10 east.-|---- 


Township 13 north, range 11 east. -|---- 


Township 14 north, range 3 east.-|- 
Township 14 north, range 8 east-.|- 
Township 14 north, range 10 east. .|- 
‘Yownship 14 north, range 11 east. .|---- 
2Township 15 north, range 6 east..|- 
Township 15 north, range 8 east--|- 


Township 15 north, range 11 east-. 


Township 16 north, range 10 east.-|---- 


Township 16 north, range 15 east. -|---- 


a’ Township 19 north, range 
Township 19 north, range 
Township 19 north, range 
Township 21 north, range 
Township 21 north, range 
Township 22 north, range 
Township 22 north, range 
Township 22 north, range 
Township 26 north, range 


7 east... 


4 east-- 


4 east..|- 
6 east. .|- 


6 east--|---- 
7 eost.-|--- 


5 east. .|---- 
6 east..|---- 
9 east.-|- 
Township 26 north, range 10 east-..|---- 
Township 28 north, range 5 east-.|- 
Township 29 north, range 5 east-.|- 
Yownship 31 north, range 12 east--|- 
Township 32 north, range 12 east-.|---- 


Township 32 north, range 13 east. .|---- 
Township 33 north, range 12 east..|---- 
wVowuship 37 north, range 4 east..|---- 
Township 37 north, range 11 east..|.--- 
aTownship 38 north, range 4 east..|---- 
«Township 38 north, range 5 east.-|---- 


aTownship 
Township 
Township 
aTownship 
aTownship 


4 north, range 
2 north, range 
2 north, range 
3 north, range 
4 north, range 
wLowuship 5 north, range 
laYownship 8 north, range 
Township 9 north, range 


Township 38 north, range 11 east--|---- 
avTownship 46 north, range 16 east.-|---- 
6 west.|- 
1 west.|---- 
2 west.|---- 
6 west.|---- 
2 west.|---- 
1 west. 
2 west.|---- 
9 west.|-. 


eee ee ee cee 


ioe ie hee 


ee 


Stele Sate etre 


eter eee 


ee ee oe 
weowresseslomeseefe 
ee ae ee 
saga ar ag Sas eH are = Gate NPS 
wu ewr ee getter ete 
eee et es 


Pea a eo 


-- 


wieiw Sie5 2 eo lete 


eave tance 
wee 


15, 514.98 
6, 709. 60 


15, 039. 04 


5, 755. 22 | 


10, 884. 32 
10, 034. 60 


ooh 


wont SENSEERUEESER 


ne 


s 


ey een eid Deceit tte | 


ty pe nS 


a Townships returned per previous reports, the areas of which are changed by subsequent surveys 


% A. B. |G.) ep 
> | 

5 | 

4 | A 

s | g 3 

: ee ee 

4 Description. Meridian. : AB 5 

=I a ¢ os nl o 

= q ae I 

2 E a3 
: 3 | |g 

- 2 q 
i= 5 3 q 
4G my iS) 
; Acres. Acres. | Acres. Aer 

83 | Township 9 north, range 10 west.| Mount Diablo... 17, 576.98 |-_ 5,490/00'). <cce.ee oe) else = hae 
84 |aTownship 11 north, range 4 west.|....do...-....... 10, 705. 21 : 
85 | Township 11 north, range 5 west.|....do........... 
86 jaTownship 12 north, range 8 west.|....do........... 
87 | Township 13 north, range 1 west.|....do........... 
88 | Township 15 north, range 8 west.|....do........... 
89 |jaTownship 15 north, range 9 west.|....do ........... 


90 | Township 19 north, range 1 west.|. 
91 | Township 21 north, range 13 west.|. 
92 |jaTownship 23 north, range 6 west.|. 
93 jaTownship 24 north, range 5 west.|. 
84 |aTownship 24 north, range 6 west.|. 
95 jaTownship 25 north, range 6 west.|. 
96 | Township 2south, range 2 east..|. 
97 |aTownship 2south, range 3 east..|. 
98 | Township 3 south, range 1 east..|.... 
99 | Township 3south,range 2east..|.... 3 ; 5 
100 jaTownship 3 south, range 3 east..|.... . 12 ae 
101 |aTownship 3 south, range 5 east..|. : 
102 | Township 4 south, range 5 east..|.... 24, 376. 34 
103 |ja@Lownship 4 south,range 6 east.. 22, 501. 07 
104 | Township 5 south,range 4 east.. 21 70 
105 | Township 5 south, range 5 east... 
106 | Township 5 south,range 6 east.. 
107 jaTownship 5 south,range 7 east..|....do 
108 |aTownship 7 south, range 10 east--|.._. 

109 |¢Township 16 south, range 25 east.-|._.. 

110 |aLownship 16 south, range 26 east..|.... 

111 | Township 16 south, range 27 east..|.... ) 
112 | Township io south, range 28 east..|....do..... eases 


113 |aTownship 17 south, range 20 east..|.._. D ccnp 
114 Township 1 sn ; Tal 2 east (ee caer 
115 own p17 sou range ocho ee GO .- wc eewes 


Rte nw ele eee 


é 


16 jaLownship 17 south, range 26 east..|. 


117 |a’Lownship 17 south, range 27 east..|.--.d0..-.--.---- 
118;| Township 17 south, range 28 OSs conte OO one eeeine 
119 |a’Lownship 18 south, range 27 east..|-- 2200). 
120 | Township 18 south, range 28 east. |..-.do ...-.------ 
121 | Township 20 south, range 26 east..|....d0 ..-..--.--- 
122 |a Township 27 south, range 10 east-.|-- - QO: ower 
123 | Township 27 south, range 11 east..|.-- 200) accep 
124 jaTownship 28 south, range 10 east..|....do ...-.-..--- 
125 | Township 30 south, range 10 east..|.--.do -..----.--- 
126 | Township 32 south, range 13 east..|.--.do ....------. 
127 | Township 32 south, range 14 east. .|.-- [Q0xeoesie eee 
128*|aTownship 4 south, range 1 west-}.-- Ove eee eres 
129 jaTownship 6 south, range 5 west.|.-..do ...-....--. 
130 |a’Lownship 7 south, range 2 west.|---.do ...--...--. 
131 | Township 10 south, range 4 west.|....d0 ....-...--- 
132 | Township 1 north, range 1 east.. Humboldt ...--. 
133 | Township 1 north, range 2 east..|.--.do ..-....---. 
134 | Township 1 south,range 2 east..|..-.d0 ..----.---- 
135 | Township 4 north, range 29 west.| San Barnardino. 
136 | Township 5 north, range 29 west.|----G0 .---------- 
137 | Township 10 south, range 4 west.| San Bernardino 
138 | Township 11 south, range 4 west.|----d0 ....------- 
139 | Township 11 south, range 5 west.|----d0 ...-.------} 
TAD SVORATEL ED. «oo mate canaa-|o27 soos soere as aee 
a| Township 7 north,range 8 east..| Mount Diablo... 
a | Township 15 north, range 6 east..|----GO .---.------ 
a | Township 19 north,range 4 east..|---.do .--..---.-- 
a | Township 37 north, range 4 east..|----do..--------- 
a | Township 38 north, range 4 east ee Cee ees 
a | Township 38 north, range 5east..|----do..-..------ 
a | Township 46 north, range 16 east..|----d0 .-.-.------ 
a | Township i north,range 6 west.|----d0 .-..-..---- 
a | Township 3 north,range 6 west. See OO eae er 
a| Township 4north,range 2 west.|----do ---...----- 
a| Township 5north,range 1 west.|----do ..-.-.----- 
a| Township @north,range 2 west.|--- do -.---.----- 
a | Township 11 north,range 4 west.|--- cco rttasie<e 
a | Township 12 north, range 8 west.|----d0.--.-----.- 
a | Township 15 north, range 9 west.|---.d0.-.-..----- 
a | Township 23 north, range 6 west.|----do .-.-.--.--- 
a | Township 24 north, range 5 west.|----do......----. 
a | Township 24 north, range 6 west.|--- 0 tees 
a | Township 25 north, range 6 west.|--- 00: Saceeeeice 
a| Township 2south,range 3 east..!-- 10 rece ee ea 


a Township 


See 


4.588. 97 


6, 199. 80 
14, 968. 45 
461. 34 
17, 067. 79 
Qi, 811. 27 
19, 323. 82 
120. 00 

@, 551, 18 
5, 975. 26 
16, 889. 37 
7, 063. 83 


2,095, 887.21 


———— > —_——— 


" 17, 467. 98 
7, 628. 96 


———— 


Pe bb bbb 


11, 640. 00 
A 
1, 958. 66 


11, 759. 00 
Fis 


16, 872. 00 
6, 114. 10 
3, 611. 30 


195, 526, 53 


1, 314.95 
5, 230. 81 
A. 


A. 
686. 88 


women cae ce] se eee me 


8, 973 28 


the areas of which are changed by subseq) 


5, 147. 83 | 
3, 840. 00 |-.----- Ral 


ee ele 


em aeee 


ea | No. of township surveyed. 


Reggragnaerangraenagengna 


Description. 


Township 3 south, range 3 east.. 
Township 3 south, range 
Township 4 south, range 
Township 5 south, range 
Township 


6 east... 
7 east... 


Township 17 south, range 22 east.. 


| Township 17 south, range 26 east..|. 
Township 17 sonth, range 27 east..|. 
Township 18 south, range 27 east..|. 
Township 27 south, range 10 east..|. 
28 south, range 10 east. .|. 
Township 4 south,range 1 west.|.... 
Township 6south,range 5 west.|. 
Township 7 south, range 2 west.|.... 


Township 


Returned in previous reports. . 


Aggregate brought down 
Returned in previous reports. . 


Aggregate 


@ Townships returned per previons re 


7 south, range 10 east..!. 
Towxship 16 south, range 25 east. .|. 
Township 16 south, range 26 east.-|. 
Township 17 south, range 20 east. .|. 
Township 17 south, range 21 east..|.... 


Meridian. 


Mount Diablo... 
5 east..|.... 


tte ee ee wee eee eee 


a ee ot ne ee 


7 J eo - 


a |B | c. 
) 5 
= 
See 
ig 
“a 
rs 3 
8 ec 
s ae ee 
2 
Fy a) 
Acres. Acres 
23, 055. 58 
20, 885..08 12. Dacascos 
15, 230. 87 637. 60) leacccuar 
14, 064.88 | 1,285.78 |......-- 
16, 245748 "|. Soeeoaees eons 


A 
A. 
471, 626.26 | 22,718.85 2, 563. 92 
2, 095, 887. 21 191, 526.53 2, 563. $ 
471, 626.26 | 22,718.85 2, 


1, 624, 260. 95 |168, £07. 68 |... 


= { 
ce age 


¢ 


LT 24.5 | weyecatr rie 


a H. WILDES, 
Ohief Draughtsman. 


G.—Statement of transcripts of field-notes of public surveys sent to the Department at Washington from the 3 


Name of deputy. 


Jobn Wallace ..5 oscascenecenee, 
we. M. Ingalls.cco. 22. Jcccuctemer 
IL. N. Chapimian.<. dc.024. steno 
George W. Sche}l 


Alfred Banisters. caeuaeee en 
Ji Ingalls. cee emcee ole... 
Gi Es Tinemipeon seen ees wn ns 
We Wis tiv EMGbe..camewncde cease: 
Wis becnn Ona ac wacr decane. keatae 
aL WEST SAIS. Wats. Seroe ees eee 


Pic deg ELSES) coats Manet eee 
8. B. Gilbert 
G. P. Ingalls 


Philip E. Drescher............. 
‘W..EL. Carlton sete see eet eee 
J. G. Mathet. ise ccuece oeeeee 


SW8 Ux, da WHS on eae in Setest ens Rieti 
SOD ROBO . caching aoe ee 
E. W. Brown 


Alfred Bannister..:......0..0<« 
Holman & Swayne............. 
IN. Chapman ..... cee we Sie 
Bn WY COGN iat tne 


I, N. Ohapman.n2 2 cot aeness ual ay 
fee 


= 


When sent. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


5, 1870 

9, 1870 
26, 1870 
26) 1870 
26) 1870 
29, 1870 


. 10, 1870 
10, 1870 
©. 12, 1870 

. 16, 1870 


22, 1870 
8, 1870 
8, 1870 
8, 1870 


. 13, 1870 
. 19, 1870 


7, 1871 
7, 1871 


. 18, 1871 
. 18, 1871 
. 18, 1871 
. 18, 1871 
. 18,1871 
. 18, 1871 
. 18, 1871 
. 19, 1871 
. 19, 1871 


7.1871 
7, 1871 
7, 1871 
8, 1871 


» Ao, L8TL 
» 21,1871 


28, 1871 
28, 1871 


Jiscal year of 1870271. 


Character of work. 


Township 5 north, ranges 5 and 6 east...... Het ice. his 
Townships 6, 7, 8, and 9 north, range 11 east.....-.. 
Township 9 north, ranges 2, 9, and 10 west....-.-.--.- 
Townships 1 and 2 north, range 11 east..... eer 2 anige 
Township 1 north, range 12 east.........--. Wee catia te : 
Township 5 south, range 7 east.......---...... Pel 
TYownship 10 north, ranges 11 and 12 east.-.....- Fo 
‘Township 7 south, range 10 cast ........... 
Township 21 north, range 17 west......-.-- 
Township 10 south, ranges 3 and 4 west......-. 
Township 20 north, range 17 west. ...-.-..... 

Township 21 north, range 15 west...........2. 
‘Townships 18 and 19 south, range 6 east. .----. a 
Township 6 south, range 5 west. .......-... ont ees 


Township 10 north, range 10 cast ........-...------ 
Township 26 north, ranges 9 and 10 east....---.---+. 
Township 27 north, range 9 east....-....).--..---. 

Township 16 south, ranges 25, 26, 27, and 28 east asp 


Township 17 south, ranges 26, 27, and 28 
Township 18 south, ranges 27 and 78 ony ; 
Township 2 north, ranges 1 and 2 He 
Township 7 south, range 2 west. 
Townsbip 15 north, range 6 east 

Township 1 north, ran 

EN Aten 2 north, 


H.—- Statement of descriptive notes, decrees of court, §c., of private land claims, to accompany plats for patent, compiled for transmission to the Department at 


When sent. 


Washington, during the fiscal year 187071. 


SES 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


2, 1870 
5, 1870 


5, 1870 
7, 1870 
8, 1870 
11 1870 
Ey 1870 
26, 1870 
3, 1870 
4, 1870 
6, 1870 
18, 1870 
14, 1870 
14, 1870 
1, 1870 
28, 1870 
3, 1870 


. 10, 1870 
. 10, 1870 
. 21, 1870 
. 28, 1870 
20. 13, 1870 
>. 14,1870 
. 16, 1870 
2. 28, 1870 


Dec. 31, 1870 
Jan. 4,1871 
Jan. 9,1871 
Jan. 14, 1871 
Jan. 14,1871 
Jan. 21, 1871 
Jan. 21, 1871 
Jan. 25, 1871 
Jan. 28, 1871 

an. 28,1871 
Feb. 8, 1871 
Feb. 14, 1871 
Feb, 14, 1871 


3 
a 
. (3) 
Nature of works Name of claim. To whom confirmed. 5 
By 
A 
Plat, decrees, opinion, and field-notes.........-.- Boca de la Playa Emigdio Vejati.icepegeucs peese eee os niet eee 1 op 
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Feb. 14,1871 
Feb. 15, 1871 


Mar. 7, 1871. 


Mar. 13, 1871 
Mar. 13, 1871 
"Mar. 24, 1871 
April 6, 1871 
April 7, 1871 
‘April 8, 1871 
April 8, 1871 
April 8, 1871 
‘April 20, 1871 
May 1,1871 
May 8, 1871 
May 13, 1871 
May 13,1871 


rettiaescsne Ase 


Plat, decrees, field- otes, an 
Plat, decrees, descriptive no’ 
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J.—Statement of special deposits for t 


Name of depositor. 


W.H. Bovee .---.---2---2+++" 
Franklin Martin..--.-------- 
M. D. Markley ...--.----+---> 
Henry Miller ...-----------+- 
‘W.R. Standefer ...-- -------- 
W.R. Standefer ..--- -----+-+ 
John Hancock 
M. Klinger and J. H. Hester. - 
D. W. Spear..--------+---+--° 
f. M. Barnard 
Franzeska Blanchard .-....--. 
James Banester...----------- 
Tsaac EB. Barnes ..-----+-++--+ 
William Thompson ....------ 

yeorge Crossman ..----------- 
J. M. Gulp ..-------2-022-+ee 
A.S. Gulp. ....eeeeee eee eeees 
John Cheeny .-.--- -+++-+-+++° 
CG. Rucker. . -ni0 vices on seen 
W. Meyer..-..----e2s-e-+ +22" 
Mrs. V. Dunnogan...--------- 
O. V. PB. Day .-------2-20senee= 
GSO Cie eae eae tnan men 
John Simms ...-------+++--++ 
SA. CLINGS oe ninth nee ne 
Lewis Campion ...----- 
¥rederick Creighton. 
Je Ci, Crocker ancanavamaicineaini 
Joseph Wilson...--+---+++++ 
M.S. Crocker ...-.------++---- 
Joseph Queralo ..-------+ ++: 
J. M. Garther .......--------- 
S, BR. Simmons....-.---------- 


Date of de- | Amount of | Amount of hs 
deposit. | account, 


posit. 


July 20,1870 
July 29, 1870 
July 29, 1670 
July 29, 1870 
Nov. 4, 1870 
Nov. 18, 1870 
Nov. 26, 1870 
Nov. 29, 1870 
Dee, 31, 1870 
Dec. 31, 1870 
Dec. 31, 1870 
Feb. 2, 1871 
Feb. 1, 1871 
Feb. 11, 1871 
Mar. 16, 1871 
May 1, 1871 
May 1, 1871 
May 1, 1871 
May 12, 1871 
May 29, 1871 
May 29, 1871 
May 29, 1871 
June 1, 1871 
June 1, 1871 
June 1, 1871 
June 1, 1871 
June 1, 1871 
June 6, 1871 
June 7, 1871 


| June 7, 1871 


June 7, 1871 
June 16, 1871 
June 16, 1871 
June 16, 1871 
June 20, 1871 
June 28, 1871 
June 28, 1871 


$640 00 


672 00 
55 00 
170 00 
213 00 
90 00 
310 00 
559 50 
200 00 
180 00 
300 00 
185 00 
40 00 
50 00 
168 00 
200 00 
200 00 
45 00 
125 00 
174 00 
173 00 |. 
173.00 
180 00 
180 00 
90 00 
90 00 
90 00 


25 00 |.n------8 


267 00 
267 00 
266 00 
40 00 
250 00 
200 00 
188 00 
472 00 
200 00 


Qh r = 
W. M. Johnson. 

B,J. Edwards Pow ort 
i. J. award To i roy th 
B.S. Edwards Pe t)) 


J. Goldsworthy . 
J. Goldsworthy 
J. Goldsworthy. 


JN. Chapman ....) Township 11 north 
J.N. Chapman ....,| Lownship 11 no 
J.N. Chapman ...,| Township 11 m i 
W.S. Powell....-2| Zowuship 21 south, 


eee 


...| J. N. Chapman . 

..-| J. N. Chapman. ..| T 
..-| J. N. Chapman . 

..-| J. N. Chapman . - 


J.N. Chapman . op 
G. FB, Allardt . .-.. 


J. HW. Piper 22. c=. 
John Reed ....-+-+ 
John Reed......-- 
John Reed..-.-.-+ 
1D. D, Brown fcveee 
D. D. Browi22-.- 


K.—Stalement of special deposits for the survey of mining claims in California dur 


Name of depositor. D Sak de- 
George B. Blanding . 19,1870] $70 | $60 
D. Georg Williams ....... Sept. 14, 1870 35: wun aes 
Nevada Quartz Mining Com- Nov. 7, 1870 65 65 
pany. 
Davidson Quartz Min’g Com- | Noy. 16, 1870 65 
yan 
Phonix Mining Company.-...| Oct. 4, 1870 25 
Rock River Mining Company. Dec. 3, 1870 50 
POUG 50. ckvae keener Jan. 9, 1871 50 
HOUry LDOth si saosenins comes Jan, 21, 1871 
Spring Hill Mining Company.| Feb. 15, 1871 
R. M. Briggs, attorney........ Mar. 15, 1871 
Solin Parroth vides. -sccac. ts Alora’ S21 8i0 i canes 
WOin Parvotts fis ts6s505:00e AMES 4) LOU Ta ce 
Ab, LISLE Oates om eniacea nee Apr. 5, 1871 
Farley & Pawling............ Apr. 17, 1871 
Farley & Pawling............ Apr. 17, 1871, 
Pioneer Chief Gold and Silver | Apr. 17, LOM Fe neki 
Mining + Company. 
Oneida Mining Company..... Apr. 21, 1871 65 
WW. ADOaZONG.. 2... a eee Apr. 26, 1871 ]...... 65 
Knox, White, Aitkens & Coz- | Apr. 26, 1871]...... 195 
Zous, 
Maxwell Mining Company ...| Apr. 27, 1871 
Amadore Mining Company .. Apr. 27 1871 
Slate Ledge Quartz Mining May 3} 1871 
Compan 
Orrel Oloott ...-csekeccns May 3,1871}...... 
Hancock & Tibbits........-. May 9 1871 | 
We SDanning 5.4.5.0. eee May 24, vie, eer 
CEROCW BIG GR oe ane kee June 6, TET Aeon 
tho: Walther:.c520% cen rsre we June 6, pty a RP ee a 
OR EG a eee June 6, 1871 
Oto Walther: 37.5020. fae 8c. June 6, 1871 
oie PWrelthet elites niga carnak June 6, 1871 
oneer Gold and Silver Min- June 16, 1871 
Company. | 


Amount of deposit. 


°. 


; | Name of deputy. 


J. At aAindorson Ze 
A. B. Beauvais. ... 
J.G. Mather ...... 


J.M. Anderson ... 


T. J. Dewoody .... 
D.D. Brownlvrerss 3 


K. . Uien eek 227 


eon ane 


seems 


See we 
wee 

soccer | MY DY DTOWD 1...) 

ee ee ee er 

wwe ee 

weewe 


wee eee ee 


65 | w. L. MeKimy 
wdc Bradl 


tee ee 


wees teen ee 


130 

130 | Henry 8. Bradley 

a4 iis do “entice 
en 

63 | Wel Moki 


see 


Cm 


Keystone Consolidated Gold | 


ining Compan 


Keystone Consolidated Gold | 


Mining Company. 
Original Amadore Gold Min- 


—— AULy 
Bunker Hill Ouartz Mining 


rite ji 
Wales L. Palmer.....--=.---- 
Railroad Mining Company. -- 


L.—Aceount of appropriation for the salary of surveyor . 


Dr. 


Sept. 30, 1870 
Dee. 31, 1870 
Feb. 16,1871 
Mar. 31, 1871 
June 30, 1871 


To account of S. Day for first quarter. ...-.------------- aoe 
To account of S. Day for second quarter de 
To account of S$. Day for third 
To account of J. R. 
To account of J. R. Hardenbergh for fourth quarter. ...---- 


Tune 21, 1871 Pace 
Tune 21, 1871 ].----- 
Juno 21, 1871 |.-----| 
June 21, 1871 


June 21, 1871 
June 22, 1871 


65 


i ' ‘ys : a 
nora for 


ee 4 


” 


marten... ee tee pepecere 


flardenbergh for third quarter 
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P.—Estimate for the surveying service in the district of California for the fiscal ye 
June 30, 1873. ae 


For surveying extensions of meridian, standard parallels, township ) 
exteriors, and subdivision lines... .... 222-2. sececaseesee core cess ese - $100, 000 0 


J. R. HARDENBERGH, 
United States Surveyor General for California, — 


* 


O.—Report of the surveyor general of Oregon. 


SURVEYOR GENFRAL’S OFFICE, 
Oregon City, September, 1871. 

Sime: I herewith transmit the following tabular statements, showing the business of 
this office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, together with a diagram map of 
this district : wernt 

A.—Shows contracts acted upon during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, a 

B.—Original plats of public surveys, and copies transmitted during fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871. 

C.—Townships surveyed since June, 1870, with area of public lands. 

D.—Salaries paid surveyor general and clerks for fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

E.—Estimate of surveying and office expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

F.—Statement of incidental expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

The greater part of the surveys made under the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, were made along the line of the various military roads extending 
through the State east and west. These companies have been very urgent in their 
applications for surveys; much of their land yet remains unsurveyed. 

A small contract was entered into March 7, 1870, with James Aiken, for surveys in 
the vicinity of Coos Bay, which appears in the last annual report as work not yet en- 
tered upon; in the tabular statement herewith transmitted the same contract appears 
as canceled, while, in fact, a considerable portion of the contract has been worked up 
by Deputy James Aiken under his contract, and the original field-notes are now on 
file in this office, not yet critically examined and approved, the work having been done 
prior to receiving notice of cancelation. 

In letting the contracts, upon which no returns have been made, care has been had 
to contract for such work as would best meet the wants of settlements made in advance 
of the surveys. 

In the vicinity of Astoria, and reaching from thence southward to the Tualitin 
Plains, there is a distriet of country heavily timbered and somewhat mountainous, yet 
it is fast being settled up; the lands are valuable for the timber as well as for agricul- 
ture. Through this part of the State a railroad is being constructed, as provided for 
by act of Congress approved May 4, 1870. Twenty miles of this road, reaching from 
Portland westward, will be completed by the Ist day of January next. 

Along the foot-hills, and even upon the mountain-sides of the Cascade and Coast 
ranges, and along the coast throughout the entire length of the State north and south, the 
hardy pioneers are finding their way miles beyond the present surveyed limits, all clam- 
orous for surveys. This is especially true in Coos and Curry Counties. Here are settle- 
ments that have been made ten or twelve years, with no means of obtaining titles to 
their lands, beyond a squatter’s right, to protect them in their homes made amid the 
trials and privations of a frontier life. The lands are heavily timbered and broken, 
yet possessing many of the elements of wealth. 

Extensive coal-beds are being developed. The lumber trade has been of consider- 
able importance for several years. More recently considerable attention has been paid 
to agriculture, it having been found that lands cleared of this dense forest produce 
vegetables and grapes in abundance, and in many places the small grains and fruits do 
well. 
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In view of these facts, surveys should be extended along the coast and on each side 
of the Willamette, Umpqua, and Rogue River Valleys as fast as practicable. Through 
these valleys the Oregon and California Railroad is being rapidly constructed ; one 
hundred and eighty miles by the 1st day of January next will be completed. 

Settlements have been made in the Goose Lake country, near the line between Oregon 
and California; also on Jordan Creek, a tributary of the Owyhee, coming in from the 
east, i is quite a settlement, many of the settlers having resided upon their claims 
since 1864. 

‘In northeastern Oregon, on the waters of ‘the Grande Ronde, Powder, and Burnt 
Rivers, extensive settlements have been made. Surveys, consequently, should be made 
in each of these localities at an early day; also along the lines of the several military 
wagon roads. 

In making up my estimate for surveying and office expenses during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1873, I have borne in mind the necessity of making the estimates as 
low as a prudent regard for the future of this State would warrant. In view of the 
many demands upon the General Government, growing out of the late civil war, every 
department of the Government should see to it that no unnecessary or extravagant 
demands are made, yet there are times and instances which demand prompt action and 
a liberal policy. 

Already settlements have in very many places gone beyond the surveyed districts ; 
some of them have been established for years. The tide of immigration is flowing in 
upon us in greatly increased numbers; our valleys, hills, and mountains are fast being 
settled. 

It is but natural that settlers upon unsurveyed lands should anxiously await the 
surveys, more especially since, by the action of the Government, half of the lands 
in large districts are made the property of corporations, for the purposes of internal 
improvements; in every case, with one exception, without restriction in regard to 
price, leaving the settler who unfortunately located upon the odd-numbered sections at 
the mercy of the corporation within whose grant he may have settled. While it is true 
whoever goes upon unsurveyed lands goes at his own risk, yet these immigrants are 
here; they cannot wait for their lands to be surveyed; they must take their chances, 
oftentimes to suffer loss. 

Government has wisely provided homestead and pre-einption rights for the landless 
citizen; and in view of these provisions they gather together their little all, and bid 
farewell to home and friends, sever the ties that bind them to “their dear native land,” 
and go out bravely to endure the privations of a frontier life, in order to obtain for 
themselves a home “ under their own vine and fig-tree.” 

To protect these, the Government is in duty bound to adopt such a policy as will 
best secure them in their rights. I deem it unnecessary to enter into details in refer- 
ence to the resources of this State, further than to speak of the developments made 
since the supplemental report of September 15, 1863. Since then coal mines, that 
give promise of value, have been discovered on Butte Creek, in Clackamas County, 
near the base of the Cascade Mountains, in township six south, range two east. On 
the divide between the middle and coast forks of the Willamette River, gold-bearing 
quartz has been found which gives rich prospects. A quartz-mill has just been erected 
upon the ground, and will soon test the value of the mines. 

The agricultural interests of the State are being rapidly developed; an abundant 
yield, with an active demand, at remunerative prices, has given an impetus to farming 
beyond anything since the early mining days on this coast. 

The rapidity with which the Oregon and California Railroad is being built through 
the State carries with it the assurance of quick and easy communication with the com- 
merce of the world, and adds to the inducements, already superior, to the tide of im- 
migration “ westward bound.” 

The certainty of crops gives confidence to the tiller of the soil that his labors shall 
be rewarded. 

During the twenty years that I have resided in the State, there has been no failure 
of crops or an approximation thereto. 

Referring to the table of estimates marked E, I deem it my duty to especially call 
attention to the item of $2,400 compensation for two copying clerks in this office. This 
I consider indispensable, in view of the increased work in this office. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. H. ODELL, 


Surveyor General. 
Hon. Wittis DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington City, D. C. 
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Contracts. 


Date. 


Dec. 7, 1869 
*Mar. 7, 1870 


May 24, 1870 


Aug. 17, 1870 


Aug.'16, 1870 


Aug. 18, 1870 


Aug. 20, 1870 


Aug. 31, 1870 


A.—Surveying contracts acted upon during the fiscal year ending June 


Contractors. Location and description of lines. 


H.J.Stevenson, M. | Exterior, subdivisional, and meander lines of 
L. MeCall. township 7 north, range 5 west; also, an island 
in the Willamette Slough, in sections 4 and 9, 
township 3 north, range 1 west. : 

Exterior and subdivisional lines of fractional 
townships 24, 26, and 27 south, range 12 west; 
and subdivisions of fractional townships 26 and 
27 south, range 13 west. = 

George Mercer ....| Exterior and subdivisional lines of township 11 

south, range 8 west; and subdivisions of town- 
ship 11 south, ranges 9 and 11 west. 


James Aiken.....-. 


James A, Warner -| Standard parallels between townships 13 and 14 
south, through ranges 2 and 3 east; exteriors 
and subdivisions of township 14 south, ranges 
1, 2, and 3 east. ; 

Exteriors and subdivisions of township 37 south, 
range 16 east ; township 38 south, range 17east; 
townships 31, 32, 33, and 34 south, range 10 east. 


Wm. B. Pengra.... 


Jesse Applegate... .| Exteriors and subdivisions of township 37 south, 
ranges 3, 4, and 5 east; township 38 south, 


‘ range 10 east; also, connection with State | 
; boundary between Oregon and California, in. 
township 41 sonth, ranges 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, and yuh 


east. . : 
John H. McClung.} Standard parallels from the corners to townships | 


15 and 16 south, ranges 13 and 14 east; west 


exteriors of township 14 south, range 11 east 
township 15 south, ranges 8 and 11 east; 
exteriors and subdivisions of townships 1 
15 south, ranges 9 and 10 east; and towns’ 
south, — east. 3 
John W. Meldrum.| Exteriors of townships 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 east 
hip 11 south, range 1 


through ranges 13, 12, 11, 10, 9, and 8 east;.| 
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Aug. 31,1870 | John B, David....- 


Aug. 31, 1871 | Geo. W. Newman - Exteriors and subdivisions of 


Sept. 9,1870 | Wm. M. Turner & Exteriors and subdivisions of townships 
James Howard. 33 south, range 2 east; and fractional 
; ship 41 south, ranges 3 and 4 east ; subdivisions 
of fractional township 39 south, range 1 east. 
Dec. 29,1870 | John H. McClung, Exteriors of township 17 south, range 1 east: 
Wm. B. Pengra. subdivisions of fractional township 16 sout 
ranges 1 and 2 west; township 17 south, range 
: 1 west; exteriors and subdivisions of townships: 
30, 29, 28, 27, and 26 south, range 14 east. ey 
Apr. 12,1871 | Jesse Applegate, | Exteriors and subdivisions of township 38 sout 
Daniel W. Apple-| ranges 4, 5, and 6 east; subdivisions of tow1 
gate, M. L. Me-| ship 37south, range 4 east; connection on State 
Call. line of township 4 south, fees igs ¢ and 7 east; 
exteriors of township 40 south, ranges 11, 12, | 
13, and 14 east; exteriors of township 41 south, | 
ranges 12, 13, and 14 east; subdivisions of 
township 40 south, ranges 11 and 12 east; con- | 
nection on State line of township 41 south, | 
ranges 8, 10, and 11 east. + ace 
Apr. 23,1871 | Zenas ¥. Moody t- - Exteriors of township 1 north, ranges 33, 34,and| 390 |....-.------| 
35 east; township 2 north, ranges 33 and 34 . 
east; township 3 north, range 34 cast ; subdi- | vty Vics 
visions of township 1 north, ranges 33 and 34 
east; township 2 north, ranges 33 and 34 east; 
township 3 north, ranges 34, 35, and 36 east. 
May 2, 1871 | George Mercert:.-- Standard parallels from southwest corner of | 374 |.---------- a 
township 34 south, range 9 east; exteriors and 
subdivisions of township 34 south, ranges 6 
and 7 east; township 33 south, ranges 6 and 9 
east; township 32 south, range 6 east. 
May 4, 1871|'T. 8. Handleyt.--- Exteriors of townships 5, 6,7,and@south, ranges | 176 |.-.--------- 
12 and 13 east; subdivisions of township 7 orth 
south, range 13 east. 3 
May 17, 1871 John S. Kincaid -.- Exteriors and subdivisions of townships 13, 14,| 468 }|.-----------}--- - 
and 15 south, ranges 40 and 41 east; exteriors : ells 
of townships 13, 14, and 15 south, range 42 
east. . 


* Contract transmitted to Commissioner August 25, 1870. 


Contracts. 


Contractors. . 


Interest ia ‘Stondard- 
Stateline. | parallel. 


149 | May 18, 1871 | James H. Evans. ..| Standard parallel between townships 17 and 18| 456 
south, commencing at the southeast corner of 
township 17 south, sexily 17 east, east through 
ranges 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22; exteriors of town- 
ships and subdivisions of townships 16 and 17 
south, range 18 east; townships 14, 15, 16, and e 
17 south, range 19 east. ; ye 

150 | May 20, 1871 | J. M. Dick .....-.. Exteriors of townships 15, 16, and 17 south,| 468 |........-.-. 
ranges 20, 21, and 22 east; subdivisions of i 
tavnents 16 and 17 south, ranges 20, 21, and ! 

2 east. | 
151 | May 23, 1871 | Addison R. Flint & | Exteriors and subdivisions of townships 25, 26, | 314_ 
L. L. Williams. 27, and 28 south, range 12 west; subdivisions i 

of fractional township 29 south, ranges 3 and 
4 west; township 28 south, ranges 4 and 5 west; 
fractional township 26 south, range 3 west; 
factional townships 26, 27, and 28 south, range 

west. 

152 | May 24,1871) Wm. E. Smith.....| Standard parallel between townships 4 and 5 
north, west through ranges 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; 
exteriors of townships 3 and 4 north, ranges 
3 and 4 west; subdivisions of townships 3 and 
4 north, range 3 west; and township 3 north, 
range 4 west. <9 RAL 

153 | June 3, 1871 | Wm. H. Byars ....| Subdivisions of fractional township 22 south, 

ranges 5, 6, and 7 west; fractional township| — 

24 south, ranges 3 and 6 west; fractional town- 

ship 25 south, ranges 5 and 6 west; fractional | 

townships 27 and 28 south, ranges 8 west; fr: 

tional township 29 south, range 6 and 7 

fractional township 32 south, ranges 4 an 

: fractional township 33 south, range 6 wes 

154 | June 6,1871)Geo. Williams & | Exteriors and subdivisions of town ip1s 

Geo. 8. Pershon. <te S 


weer ee 


155 | June 19, 1871 | W. R. Walker & H. |. 


C. Perkins. |" 


156 | June 23, 1871 Timot’y W. Daven- 
i port= 2 


x: | igreany ea Pane 26 SUE EID 


: ; vey 0 
157 | June 28, 1871 Geo. H. Thurston .| Exterio 
o - ranges 43° 
a 
° 


[a 
D. 


visions of to’ mshi 
44 east. : o 


in 25 ee 


> 
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Contract. 


Date. 


24, 1870 


7, 1869 


16, 1870 


. 20, 1870 


g. 31, 1870 


9, 1870 


18, 1870 


Contractors. Lines. » Township. 


George Mercer, (transmitted Octo- | Exteriors ...---.--.-- -| 1L south. 3 ; : ‘ o 
ber 25, 1870.) Subdivisions .........- 11 south. $ west..... J hey ere 
Subdivisions .........- F bee 2 eee Ps 
Subdivisions ........ ae 
Stevenson & McCall, (transmitted | Exteriors .........--.. 
December 6, 1870.) Subdivisions -22-eesees 
a Island. in.ct.scasoeneeere 
William B. Pengra, (transmitted | Exteriors .....-....... d 
December 17, 1870.) Exteriors -...-- ieee 31, 32, 33 south. ... 
: Exteriors = 02s -sen= 37, 38 south. s.. cseeene 
Exteriors ..-.-.. Saveee 38'south......-s-- 
Subdivisions 
Subdivisions ..... 


John H. McClung, (transmitted | Standard arts is Lac 


December 22, 1870.) Exteriors 2-2-2 4255.<. 14, 
i Exteriors .....- idee aa uth..... 
Subdivisions ...-...-.. ae 
: Subdivisions ..-....... 
John W. Meldrum, (transmitted | Standard parallel ..-.. 


Exteriors 


January 7, 1871.) 
Subdivisions . ... 


a Pee Sepaerpapes <itceks 
Turner & Howard, (transmitted | Exteriors .........- 
June 30,1871.)  # | | Exteriors .-..-.....- 
.| Subdivisions - 
Ste ee | 


J esseA pplegate, ace: an 


2, 1871.) 


Total... sche3 hp eerateeee . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Jesse Applegate. 
Do. 

Torner & Howard. 


, a surveyor general and clerks for fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


Occupation. Nativity. Term of service. ast i 

CEA Surveyor general -..| Misouri...-.-.| July 1,1870 to Jan. 9,1871 | $1,319 44 
ee ee cd) tn OO a ge = Se ae diana. -.-...| Jan. 10, 1871 to June 30,1871 | 1,180 56 
Peete) Chief clerk =. .-'5.-. Ohio ......-.-.| July 1, 1870 to Sept. 30, 1870 400 00 
pte ee dawuk sos. £52. England ..-...| Oct. 1,1870 to Jan. 9, 1871 444 44 

VP eSB ee Be eee doen St ce oe Indiana, ....--- Jan. 10, 1871 to June 30, 1871 755 56 
eeeaee Draughtsman.......|....do .......-.| July 1,1870 to June 20,1871 | 1,362 46 
eee ...--| Transcribing clerk..| Kentucky ---..| July 1, 1870 to Nov. 30,1870 500 00 
di Missouri ...--- Dee. 1,1870 to Dec. 31, 1870 100 00 

Pennsylvania -| Nov.28, 1870 to Jan. 9, 1871 140 87 

Kentueky..... Jan. 1,1871 to Mar. 31, 1871 296 67 

NN ncn Seana! eels ee ae oii@Boctiss have ARs eB] eee cs ore eee ae Pe ae a 6, 500 08 


Salary of surveyor general.----...---- di? A pe ater 8 eee ee 500/00 
falaeyeor chief clerk .2_..22....22....---2- Pee Be ok a 1,600 00 
PET AUP NGSMATEN ee =. oa - a's cau -sese+----- 1,400 00 
Salary of two elerks at $1,200 each.........-....-.- mt es 2,400 00 
Incidental expenses, messenger, rent, &c..-...---...--------- 2,000 00 
For surveying 36 miles standard parallel, at $18 per mile. -....-- 648 00 
For surveying 156 miles standard parallel, at $15 per mile....-. 2,340 00 
For surveying 300 miles exteriors, at $16 per mile..--....-.-.-- 4,800 00 
For surveying 1,080 miles exteriors, at $12 per mile... .-. ee 12, 960 00 
For surveying 1,200 miles subdivisions, at $16 per mile -..-..-- - 19,200 00 
For surveying 4,800 miles subdivisions, at $10 per mile ...-...-- 48,000 00 

GEM aeetlas acla0's J-05'2 ee reece hades we cic rae ees paierearea a 


$9,900 00 


87, 948 00 


97,848 00 


- ne er ee | a , oF 
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F.—Statement of incidental expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


jaz 
= 


Date of voucher. To whom made payable. For what expended. 


4 Fis 
Le ote 
& i ee ; 
+ Pe i ol a j 
: a8 T | 


September 30, 1870..| A. V. Peters & Co-....-...------- Office rentessess sent ceseseeenie ee 
September 30, 1870..| A. S. Patterson .......----+------- Postagercs ci~ ow scent newer ueoennes 
September 30, 1870..| William Gale........-.------.---- Messenger ...----- 
December 31,1870..| A. V. Peters & Co.........---- ...| Office rent ...-- D 
December 31,1870..| A. V. Peters & Co..-..-..---. .-..| Miscellaneous. .-.-- i 
December 31, 1870--| James F. Brown .....------- 222%+}-Staiionery ....ve.5 e258 51 00 
December 31,1870..| A. 8. Patterson ......--..-----.--- / TORT BOS 05 So tenes ieee ee Pose) Se 1 i \ 
December 31, 1870.:| William Gale ......--.-..----.2.-. Menken per 2.4: 2.2 a hae cd eae I. hot 
December 31, 1870..| John Wand.........-------.--4-- «Map cases ...-.-.---+-+ neie2 pees oe eae OO 
December 31, 1870..| H. R. Kincade .-.-.--..-...-...- “| - Printing’. ..42.5.-.55 seen tees % J 50000 
January 10,1871 -...| A. V. Peters & Co! ..---.- =. Office Penh... --- 224 seks ees 425 52Rs 
January 10,1871 ....| A.S. Patterson. ..-- metas ah Soot a Box TENG << .-+ 5 -5-=5% sik tian i! is 7 
January 10, 1871 -...| William-Gale -..--- 2-2 MOSSeN PGE Pe = te eee alee 
March 31, 1870....-. J. 8S. Kineaids ....-. eee peas Sto Pinta. tet eee tee eae 22.1 9920500 
March 31, 1870..-.-- M. EK. Walker ...-. es ee ae 5 Tracing case. .....--:.-.-+--+-+ +, A Ge 
March 31, 1870.....- iB}. Dorrissn.0 see ee Stoves and pipe.-..--..---.-: ee 36 ‘ 
March 31, 1870..-... J Ramsey neocon eee nec Pigeon-hole eases .-.--=-+-:------. ha ut 
March 31, 1870..-..-. OR Eis eee tee ee eee ae Papen: ao: oes cee eee eae eee aed wg he 
-March 31, 1870.--.-- A. S. Patterson .....- Soe ee aS Postage and office mat ..-.---. 4 SOROS PE68 BE 
March 31, 1870...-.. G. GC! Pearedd). 032-04. 2 e eee Furniture. ..+<.2-s2sse22<tes kee 19 25 
March 31, 1870...--. WB Adbrame: fs. 2.2-se eet Case‘and ‘table. ...:-.5.2-25 22 -sae4 ’ 38 75 
March 31, 1870...... A. V. Peters & Co....2.2-2.-2-- 2: Reneé". 352-5. ..575hcs See Bd a 
March 31, 1870....-- William Gaie.s...-15ece ee eee Messenger’... . 222-2 -e sea shege 133 3 
June 30, 1871 ....--. A. L, Bancroft & Co. .-...---..--. Paper and field- books -.........--. 54 85 
June 30, 1871 Carpeting 12.2: 2.s..i52-5: iS Be | 135 00 
June 30, 1871 Office rent and wood .......------- 84 72 
June 30, 1871 Printing blanks-~--.--.02.-<.:5--2- 20 00 
June 30, 1871 Map eases .:-\ 22.522: hoes toteso aes 12 00 
June 30, 1871 Printing and ruling blanks. ....--- 16 00 
June 30, 1871 Stationery and postage ........-.- POE AD 0 
June 30,1871 ..:...2 Gray & Co Expressage 10 00 
June 30,1871 .....-. FB. Didley:->:....[222-¢htsateeeees Messenger -....- 150 00 
Total... 200025) 00 2 Le De eee tae eee eee 1, 829 02. 


P.—Report of the surveyor general of Washington Territory. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OrFicn, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, September 11, 1871. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit my annual report of surveying operations in this 
district for the year ending June 30, 1871, embracing statements as follows : 

A.—Showing the amount, character, and condition of public surveys in Washington 
Territory contracted for under the appropriation for the fiscal year. . 

B.—Showing original plats made, and number of copies transmitted to the General 
Land Office and to the district land offices. 

C.—Showing the number of linear miles run, the rate per mile, and the cost of sur- 
veys in this Territory, under appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1371, so 
far as reported by deputy surveyors up to that date. 

D.—Showing the number and designation of the townships, and the number of acres 
surveyed in this Territory during the fiscal year. 

E.—Showing the amount and condition of appropriation, and the amount paid on 
contracts for surveys made for and up to the close of the fiscal year, 

F.—Showing the amount and condition of special deposits made for the survey of 
public lands during the fiscal year. 

G.—Account of appropriation for the salary of the surveyor general for the fiscal 
vear. 

H.—Account of appropriation for compensation of clerks and draughtsmen in the 
office of the United States surveyor general for the fiscal year. 

L.—Account of office rent, stationery, fuel, pay of messenger, and incidental expenses 
of the United States surveyor general’s office for the fiscal year. 

J.—Estimate of amount required to survey public lands in Washington Territory for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873. 

The fourth standard parallel has been extended east from the Columbia guide 
meridian, to range 44 east of the Willamette meridian, to atford a base for the survey 
of townships in the Pelouse Valley, and vicinity. Between the fourth and sixth stand- 
ards,and extending from the Columbia guide meridian to the eastern boundary of the 
Territory, is a body of excellent agricultural and grazing land estimated to contain 
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about 1,500,000 acres. It is generally level, well watered by the Pelouse River and its 
tributaries, the banks of which are well supplied with timber. Small groves of timber 

Mis we also found on the hills and uplands. Generally, stock can range in this locality 
d th 


aroughout the year, and subsist on bunch-grass, which grows in great abundance, the 
nutritive qualities of which are nearly as good in the winter as in the summer. Occa- 
sionally, a season. occurs when it is necessary to feed stock a few weeks. The deputy 
surveyor, Mr. L: P. Beach, after running the standard line seventy-two miles through 
pie ae gives this general description: “The land on each side of this line, east of 
the Columbia guide meridian, is unequaled on the Pacific coast for grazing purposes ; 
while along the streams, and in all the flats, the soil is of first quality and produces 
excellent crops.” The line of the Northern Pacific Railroad will probably run through 
this portion of the Territory. The exterior and subdivisional lines of townships 17 
north, range 35 east; 17, 18, and 19 north, range 36 east, and 17 north, range 37 east, 
containing 115,030.76 acres, being a portion of the tract referred to, have been surveyed 
during the year. The fourth standard has also been extended through ranges 3, 4, and 
5 east, to enable surveys to be made in those ranges lying between the fourth and fifth 
standards. Surveys have also been carried on east of the Cascade Mountains, in Col- 
ville and Yakama Valleys. eet, 
It is almost impossible for this office to procure competent surveyors to take con- 
tracts to survey land west of the Cascade Mountains, owing to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in prosecuting surveys, and the inadequacy of compensation allowed. The char- 
acter of the country surrounding the waters of Paget Sound must be seen to be fully ~ 


- . 


appreciated. A large portion of it is hilly and broken. In any other country, not pos- 
sessing a range of mountains with an altitude from 5,000 to 14,000 feet, many of these 
hills would be called mountains. Covered with heavy forests of giant fir, cedars, and 
other trees, and an almost impenetrable undergrowth, the progress of the deputy sur- 
veyor is necessarily slow, and the maximum rate allowed for surveys will not compen- 
sate him for his labor. 

At the present moment, under the appropriation for the current year, competent sur- 
veyors will not take contracts west of the mountains at the maximum rates now allowed. 
The inquiry may be made, what necessity exists for the survey of land of this character ? 
The reply to this is, that in the valleys of the rivers and smaller streams are several 
hundred or several thousand acres, as the case may be of first-class agricultural land in 
a township on which pre-emption settlers are located; thd other portion of the 
township is heavily timbered and the soil generally second or third class. This is the 
general rule, not the exception. I am not aware of a township of land west of the 
mountains that is not to a greater or lesser extent heavily timbered. To enable those 
settlers to procure titles, it is necessary that the entire township should be surveyed, if 
practicable. The custom has been, and is now, for deputy surveyors to demand from the 
settlers a bonus, in addition to the amount allowed by the surveyor general; andif this 
is not complied with, the contract will not be taken. This practilé is unjust to the set- 
tlers, many of whom are not able to spare the amount demanded, and yet their great 
anxiety to have the boundaries of their claims defined will induce them to part with 
means accumulated by toil and privation, which they intended to use in paying for 
their land when it was surveyed. 

In my annual report for 1869 I suggested that the maximum rates for surveys of lands 
of the character referred to be augmented to $18 per mile for meridian and par- 
allel, $16 for township, and $14 for section lines. I desire, respectfully, to renew this 
suggestion, being satisfied that these rates will only afford a fair compensation to dep- 
uty surveyors. Another fact should be taken into consideration: all business in this 
Territory is transacted, and all payments made, on a coin basis. The deputy receives his 
compensation in currency, the average value of which, for-the past two years, has been 
824 cents on the dollar. At present itis 87}. This discount is a loss to the deputy. 
The rate now allowed in Oregon, for lands west of the mountains, not so difficult to sur - 
vey as those of this Territory, is $16 per mile for township and section lines. 

Thirteen townships, including fractional townships, west of the mountains were sur- 
veyed during the year. In addition to these, there are at least fifty townships unsur- 
veyed now occupied by actual settlers, who are clamorous to have their land surveyed. 
In many cases a township contains only three or four settlers ; and, although éhey have 
occupied claims in some instances for more than ten years, I have felt it my duty 
to survey other townships having a larger number of settlers. 

The anxiety of the settlers for surveys has been largely increased since the equitable 
title of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company attached to the odd sections of lands 
within the railroad grant. Many of these settlers are on odd sections; and although 
they have been assured that the railroad company possesses no title to land on which 
a valid pre-emption claim existed at the time of withdrawal, yet they naturally feel 
solicitous about the matter, especially as their all is involved. The only remedy is- 
increased annual appropriations for surveys. 

The grant of the odd sections to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company is materially 
retarding settlements on unsurveyed lands, and this will continue until the entire 
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115 | Sept. 3 
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116 | Oct. 18 


117 | Oct. 20 
118 | Novy. 25 


1871. 
119 | Jan. 5 


5 eae 
| Thomas M. Reed ..) The exterior boundaries of town- 


nd 37 | 


cs 

t, and 
of town- 
and 26 north, range 5 east, 
ette meridian. — 


PAL OANG 


ships 17, 18, and 19 north, range 3 


east, SN ar: 
Subdivisional lines of townships 
18 and 19 north, range 2 east, 
- 18 north, range 3 east; and frac- 
tional townships 18 and 19 north, 
range 1 east, and 17 north, range 


2 east. 
Edward Giddings .| Extension of the fourth standard 


parallel, through ranges 3, 4, and 5 
east, Willamette meridian. 
Exterior boundaries of townships 17, 
18, and 19 north, ranges 4 and 5 
east, and 20 north, range 5 east. 
Subdivisional lines of township 20 
north, range 5 east. 


Peter W. Crawford| The west boundary of township 9 


north, range 6 west. 
Subdivisional lines of township 5 
north, range 2 east, 7 north, range 
1 west, and 9 north, range 6 west, 
all fractional. 
John A. Cornelius.| Exterior boundaries of township 
35 north, range 3 east. 
Subdivisions, township 28 north, 
range 5 east, and 35 north, range 3 
east. 
G. F. Whitworth ..| Exterior boundaries of township 23 
north, range 6 east. 
; Subdivisional lines of same-.-.------- 
G. F. Whitworth ..| Subdivisional lines of fractional 
township 29 north, range 2 east. 
Subdivisional and meander lines in 
completion of townships 11 and 12 
north, range 1 west. 
D: B.S. Henry.--.- Subdivisions and meanders of an 
unsurveyed fraction of township 
7 north, range 2 east. 


Henry N. Stearns. - 


rors 


300 | 10 | 


rs 


| 120 | 10 


30 | 12 


“270 | 10 


18 | 18 


18 | 10 


24] 12 


30 


cf Completed. 


Completed. 
Completed. 


Completed.* 


Unfinished. 
Unfinished. 


Unfinished. 
Completed.* 
Unfinished. 


Completed. 
Completed. 


Unfinished. 


Unfinished. 
Completed.f 


Completed.* 


Completed. 


* Completed since June 30, 1871. 


+ Special deposit. 
E. P. FERRY, 


-" Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, June 3%, 1871. 


‘Township 38 north 


‘Townshi 
Tene 19 north, range 36 east .....- 


RUB HERR eee: 


DONATION CLAIM PLATS. 


Township 29 north, range 2 east...............- 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Diagram, township 16 north, range 4 west.......... 2 a oe 


Township 17 north, range 35 
ownship 17 nor hee ret a brstan gto Sch 
‘ip 17 north, range 37 east ......-... cle 


Township 19 north, range 1 east -....--2....2 22.2222 ee 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, : 
Olympia, Washington Territory, June 30, 1871. 


Township 37 north, range 2 east ....... nets 
Townships 25 and 26 north, range 5 east...... Cen SNe Or L 
Township 28 north, range 5 east .....-. DULG EE Cee emee cen [ik 
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| __E. P. FERRY, 
Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 
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Total number of acres surveyed in the Territory 


Remarks. 


Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Fractional. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Fractional. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Complete. 
Fractional. 
Complete. 
Fractional. 


E. P. FERRY, 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, June 30, 1871. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, _ i 
Olympia, Washington Territory, June 30, 1871. 


F.—Showing the amount and condition of Se deposits made for the survey van pu 
in Washington Territory during the Jiscal year ending June 30, 1871. ; 


Date of deposit. Name of depositor. 


October 20, 1870... David Kellogg $400 00 | $50 00 ‘g450 00 


January’5, 1871 2.| Nickles Cod6 <...2-- ewe wc tees cece: eee eee rae 30 00 | 30 00 60 00 
Total ....-.- SON DORR 3: 1 te ..-| 430 00 “5 
3. |e, |e8s 
Fwd Su | o Sa 
Date of contract. Name of deputy. 65 $3 Boon te eS 
a E 47 E & = Oo 
) ro) ers 
. iS) ia) 
October 20, 1870..| George F. Whitworth ........2...20---eeeeeeee- $394 15 | $50 00 
January. 5, 1871: 2| DoS. 1B. Henry. 2.0.5. 25s-anceeeie eee 25 mou 32885} 212 | eseee 
DLotal .. 3. o/s as o- onsen aceon eee eee 427 03 | 77 12 5 85 
EK. P. FERRY, 


Surveyor General, Washington Territery 
SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, ; 
Olympia, Washington Territory, van 30, 1871. 


By appropriation by act of | $4,000 0 
Congress approved July 15, 
1870, for compensation o 
clerks in the office of the 
surveyor general of Wash- 


l erritory, for the | 
ae year ending June 30, | | 


4,000 00 4,000 00 


GIES ete orn E. P. FERRY, 
na As et Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 
Survayor GENERAL'S OFFICE, 

Olympia, Washington Territory, June 30, 1871. 


MT | 

Account of office rent, stationery, fucl, pay of necessary and incidental expenses of the 

. eh “oped surveyor general’s office for Washington Territory, for the fiscal year ending 
» 30, 1871. 
- 5) 


——— 


1870 : 
Sept. 30 | Toamountpaid, firstquarter,| $329 25 || July 15 | By appropriation by act of | $2,000 00 
as per vouchers and ac- Congress approved July 
counts rendered. — 15, 1870, for the fiscal year 
Dee. 31 | Toamount paid, second quar- 275 00 ending June 30, 1871. 
| ‘ ter, as per vouchers and ‘ ‘ 
ce accounts rendered. 
J 1871. 
e March 31 | To amount paid, third quar- 483 33 


ter, as per vouchers and 
accounts rendered. 
Jane 30 | To amount paid. fourth quar- 703 11 
ter, as per vouchers and 
accounts rendered. 


‘Balance... Se seusee eek 209 31 
2,000 00 2, 000 00 
KE. P. FERRY, 


Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 


SuRTEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, June 30, 1871. 
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Meridian and standard Roe Aes 
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per mile ... 


Exterior township lines, 720 miles, at an average of $1 per ie 
milomnse Ce. Soe ners Sena cine eee se tn te an ee 


Subdivisional and meander lines 6, 000 miles. an average — +N 
of a Eee TOU ac atin ee tte kt euler. opened 


sar inh SRS 


FOR OFIICE-WORK, 


iamenes rc Pe canieryne tartar ee ee ata 2 500 00 
Salary of chief vlork SSE Aso oe ae ee arnt ae Saco 2 1, 800 
Salary of draughtsman...--...--- sereeep gene ritapess rarentnesde 
ere of assistant draughtsman....--....--------------+-- Dae 
Salary of two copying clerks, at $1,200 Ser MET i diag 
Amount for office rent, stationary, fuel, wages of mossengel, 

BRO TNGIGeMUal CXDONSEE 6. ooo 3 ns eayedis yes auch aap eae 


¥ 


Total estimate: 2..." = Sees ene : 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Waakington Territory, June 30, 1871. 


Q.—Report of the surveyor general of Wyoming Territory. ve sale 


SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, September 30, 1871. 


Srr: In compliance with your letter of instructions of April7 last, I have the honor 
to submit the following annual report, in duplicate, of the surveying operations of this 
district, with the statements below enumerated. 

A.—Statement of surveys contracted for under the appropriation of $25,000, made by 
aor of Congress approved March 3, 1869. 

B.—Statement of surveys contracted for under the appropriation of $40,000, made by 
act of Congress approved July 15, 1870. 

C.—Map of the southeast portion of Wyoming Territory, showing the extent of the 
rae surveys. 

D.—Statement of surveys contracted for under special appropriations of Congress. 

E.—Statement of surveys contracted for, to be made for account of individual | deposi- 
tors, within the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 
~ F.—Statement of townships surveyed in Wyoming Territory to June 30, 1871, of 
which the field-notes have been returned, examined, and approved. 

G.—Statement of the amount expended for compensation of the surveyor general 
Sear the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 

H.—Statement of the amount expended for compensation of clerks during the fiscal 
ee ending June 30, 1871. : 
I—Statement of the amount expended for incidental expenses. 
K.—Estimate of appropriations required for the surveying service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1873. 

The statements relating to the surveys are so explanatory that comment is hardly 
necessary. I am pushing “the sur veys as rapidly as possible, and confining them to such 
localities as will best subserve the immediate interests of settlers. Our extent of terri- 
ey is so vast, that what I have been able to do so far makes a comparatively small 
show. 

In the matter of incidental expenses, as shown by statement I, I have endeavored 
to practice rigid economy, and by that means there is left unexpended of the $2, 000 ap- 
propriation, made July 15, 1870, a balance of $680 20. 

The appropriation for office- work is not sufficient to enable me to keep the work in 
proper shape. I made it hold out last year, for the reason that more than half of the 
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of this fiscal year. I have three clerks only, and they have been obliged to work nearly 


x surveys under last year’s appropriation did not come into the office until the beginning ~ 


double the number of hours per day that are allotted to Department clerks, in order to . 


avoid complaint from the deputies at delay in forwarding their accounts. The appro- 
_priation is too small to pay even this insufficient force, and there will be a deficiency 


of $700 on their salaries next spring. I trust that the estimate I make for four clerks, 
for the next fiscal year, will be allowed by Congress, as the office-work cannot be kept 
up properly with a less number. 

I have the honor to further report my observations, and the facts collected, upon 
the several subjects relating to the chief products and resources of this new Territory. 
I have dwelt to considerable length on these matters, in order to enlighten the public 
mind as fully as possible concerning the extent and character of these resources, and 
to dispel the popular belief that in these high altitudes, and among these Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks, there is little else than snow, frigid winter, and barely a trifle of the pre- 
cious metals. 

Agriculture will make slow progress for the present, until irrigation is provided 
for and the settlers can possess the Indian country north of the North Platte and the 
Sweetwater, (the forty-second parallel of north latitude.) There is a belt of nearly 
three degrees of latitude north of that line, the surface of which, in the valleys, 
and east and northeast of the Big Horn Mountains, slopes rapidly toward the Yellow- 
stone River, and will sustain a large agricultural population, (requiring little or no 
irigphion.) when freed of Indians. , 

T have therefore confined myself principally to those resources of the Territory, which, 
with capital and population, can be made immediately available, to wit: 

‘Ast. Climate, which is the key to winter grazing, and the facility and economy with 
which stock can be raised. 

2d. Stock and sheep, and the value and importance of these great industries, which 
are so peculiarly adapted to this mountain region. 

3d. Coal and iron ore, which so plentifully abound in this Territory, and furnish such 
broad and lasting foundations for future wealth and general prosperity. 

Ath. The question as to the existence of gold and silver in our principal mountains. 
This question, I take great pleasure in saying, is already solved, inmy own estimation, 
and 1am convinced that these metals exist in quantities far exceeding the most san- 
guine expectations that I had formed before examining the different localities. A little 
placer gold had been found in the Medicine Bow range, and a number of mines had 
been opened at the base of the Wind River range, at Sweetwater; but there seemed 
to be doubt as to the future yield and permanency of these last, and no silver ore had 
been discovered until late this season. Deciding to bring my long experience and 
observations among the mines and mineral veins of Missouri and elsewhere into requi- 
sition by making personal examination of the geological features and formation of our 
most accessible mountains, and seeing to what extent their geology indicated gold and 
silver bearing rocks, I thus made five expeditions to as many distinct mountains, 
three of which expeditions occupied from ten to twelve days each. 

Ihave given as succinct an account of these different journeys as the importance of 
the subject would permit; and having found so much to encourage, in the gold and 
silver bearing indications of the rocks and localities examined, I shall hope to be able 
to examine two or three other mountain ranges next season. 

My visit to and examination of the Sweetwater gold mines has inereased my confi- 
dence in their permanent mineral wealth, and also in the safety of judiciously invest- 
ing mining capital there. 

Both gold and silver have been discovered this season in the Seminole Mountains, a 
range that, until lately, was not known to exist by most of our population, but which 
will furnish valuable and permanent veins of these metals. So also of the Sabylle and 


Laramie Peak Mountains, where no discoveries are yet made. The very favorable, 


indications which I found existing there will result, I trust, in the commencement of 
prospecting in earnest next spring, and in the success of which I have the utmost 
confidence. 

With persevering efforts in this direction, it will take but a short time to show 
to the mining world that we are not behind the other Territories in the extent, variety, 
and permanent wealth of our mineral resources. 


CLIMATE OF WYOMING. 


My printed annual report of last year covered three pages on the subject of climate, 
aud I wish to avoid repetition as much as possible. But it is a subject of so vital im- 
portance to the stock and wool grower (if not to the miner) that I have taken pains 
to collect all the meteorological facts that have been recorded here during the past 
year, in the hope that they will enable the stranger to our locality and climate to form 
a correct opinion of the peculiarities which belong to this altitude of 6,000 to 7,000 
feet. 
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' The climate here, along the base and within the valleys of the Rock 
_ less generally understood than any other feature of the region. 
‘The Allegheny Mountains and the White Mountains, were they 7,000 
sea, would show perpetual snow in the latitude of 41°; but in the Ro 
the perpetual-snow line is 12,000 to 13,000 feet above sea-level. Here, at Shern 
the altitude of 8,200 feet, there is good pasturage, but little snow; the ground 
for portions of all the winter months, and potatoes and other vegetables can be 
with irrigation. The wonderful influence that produces these effects i ) 
appreciated or understood. atte 

We well know that the isothermal line of 50° mean annual temper 
course across the continent, makes a graceful curve to the north, after er 
Mississippi River, and passes over the Rocky Mountains to its terminus on z 
Ocean at Puget Sound. The chief cause of this lies in the fact that the Pacit 
nishes a “ tropical stream” far greater and warmer than the Gulf Stream of th 
lantic. Thus, San Francisco has a mean annual temperature about 14° higher than 
same latitude on the Atlantic coast. This increase of annual heat holds ey 
the coast of California over the same latitudes on the Atlantic, and a Ol 
coasts of Oregon and Washington. : beh ni 

Another strange feature is, that no rain falls in California from May till November, 
and no rain-clouds seem to pass over it during that time from the surface of the Pacific 
to supply rains to the thousand miles of Rocky Mountain belt. Since I made a tour 
this season through California and down its southern coast, and witnessed the parched 
surface, and experienced a temperature of over 104° in the shadiest places, I can bet 
ter appreciate the strange attributes of the Pacific Ocean, which push the isothermal 
line far to the north, and cause the warm dry air to spread over the whole mountain 
region, and throughout all its long interior valleys, like that of the Colorado River 
and its branches, which furnish passes for the warm currents, both summer and winter, to 
the plains of Green River and Laramie, to the valleys of Utah, and even to the © parks” 
of Colorado. It is this heated air of the tropics, passing over the balmy surface of the 
Pacific, and forcing its way up the valleys and along the sides of our loftiest mount- ~ 
ains, that forces back the frozen air of the north, and makes the snow and ice, retire 
up the sides of our mountains at the earliest dawn of spring-time. 

Annual mean temperature at Cheyenne.—This is generally considered to be about 50°. 
Last year I took the annual mean from an observation taken at 3 o’clock p. m. each 
day, which gave 55°.78}._ But this year I have condensed the meteorological tables 
politely furnished me by Mr. AsaC. Dobbins, observer, who has charge at this place of 
the War Department telegrams and reports relating to meteorology, and for the benefit 
of commerce. 

The following tables exhibit a careful analysis and summary of all meterological 
data for the last eleven months. They are compiled from three daily observations, 
taken at 6 a. m., 2p. m., and 9p. m., respectively, Cheyenne time. The mean temper- 
ature of these three daily observations, (the 6 a. m. one being taken earlier in the 
morning than heretofore in this region of the mountains,) is shown to have been 
47°.33 for the eleven months. The yearly mean at Fort Laramie, I understand, has 
been 50° heretofore. This fort is ninety miles north of Cheyenne, but is 1,500 to 2,000 
feet lower in altitude, and in the valley of the North Platte. . 

Cheyenne is a higher and more exposed point than any other along the eastern base 
of the mountains, at the same distance from them. 

The course of the winds is shown in the tables, and also their velocity and frequency. 

It appears that out of the 1,002 observations taken during eleven months, 276 showed 
the wind from the west, 176 from the south, 117 north, 48 east, 136 northwest, 86 south- 
west, 48 southeast, and 23 northeast. Eighty-one of the observations showed calm 
weather, free from storms or wind ; 68 showed stormy weather. 

The rain-fall of the year shows only 8.97 inches. This seems to be below the gen- 
eral yearly average. Last year my report showed 12.73 inches for twelve months pre- 
ceding. Dr. Latham says, “the Black Hills and Laramie Plains are in the belt where 
20 inches of rain falls annually,”—but this certainly cannot have been the case for 
many years past. The past season has been a very dry one all through this region, 
and the creeks and rivers were never known so low. The chief reason of this can be 
seen in the small snow-fall here from November to April, inclusive. During these six 
months only 1.96 inches of rain and melted snow fell. Our snows are so light and dry 
that 12 inches of snow make only an inch of water, and none of the snow-storms of 
this period were over 3 inches deep here at a time, one generally melting, or being 
blown away, before another came. There were, also, only 15 storms for the four 
months from November to February, inclusive. 

The extremes of temperature.—December was the coldest month of the year, the mean 
temperature being only 219.19. The thermometer fell below zero on six different days, 
the 12th, 14th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d, the 21st being the coldest, 23° below zero; the 
warmest day was 57°, We had 24 to 3 inches of snow at that time. On the 23d of 
this month I was at St. Louis, and found 8 inches of snow, and the thermometer that 
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24,39, 23.70 | On the 8thand 21st, | 18 observations calm; 72 
46 miles per hour; windy, viz: 13, 
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AGRICULTURE, GRAZING, SOIL, IRRIGATION, ETC. Eo ‘ 

All these subjects present aspects so entirely different, in the dry and e 
gion of our plains and mountain valleys, as compared with those which ex 
valley States and in lower altitudes, that too much can seareely be said in expla 
of their peculiarities, to the agriculturists and stock-growers of those rainy localitie 

In my report of last year I remarked that these plains along Crow, Lodge-F 
Horse, and Chugwater Creeks, east of the Laramie Mountain, of 5,000 to 6, 
elevation, would yield 30 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, if sown in April and p 
erly irrigated. The soils almost everywhere here are of choice quality for all sn 
grains and vegetables, and will yield amazingly if you give them water. 1 ANE 
_ Artesian wells, and even smaller wells with wind-miils upon them, will be resorted — 
to largely in certain localities, as the country becomes older, and capital and popula- 
tion become more abundant. a 

A clever volume might be written upon the strength of our soils in the production — 
of vegetables, esculent roots, &c., when properly cultivated and irrigated. The Gre 
Tribune says: “ William 8. Taylor, who began farming two years ago in the Cache 
la Poudre Valley, raised cabbages this season weighing 45 pounds each, thirty-seven of 
which filled a wagon with side-boards on.” I saw a wagon-load at the hotel a few days 
since that measured four feet each in circumference, after being stripped of the outside 
leaves and made ready for boiling. Such cabbages as these can be easily grown on our 
valley lands without a particle of manure, if judiciously irrigated. Noticing a load of 
potatoes lately, very large and uniform in size, I made some inquiry of Mr. Patterson, 
who raised them on Lone Tree Creek, near Cheyenne, as to how many bushels he 
could raise per acre. He said from 200 to 400 bushels per acre was only a fair crop 
when properly cared for. ThoseI saw in his wagon “were plowed in last spring,” 
he said, “and plowed out this fall,” without any hoeing or intermediate attention 
whatever—not even irrigating. He weighed thirty of them, which weighed 47 pounds, 
and he told me that from one barrel of seed he had raised 100 bushels of potatoes, hay- 
ing marked off the line planted so as to know how much the yield would be. ae 

Mr. Taylor, before referred to, raised carrots 31 inches long, and his average yield of 
wheat was 30 bushels per acre, though he states himself that he did not irrigate suffi- 
ciently. This was in the Cache a la Poudre Valley, forty miles south of this city, near 
the town of Greeley, in which the first house was built eighteen months ago, and it now 
numbers about 1,500 inhabitants. 

During a recent visit to California I saw what could be done by farmers and gar- 
deners, on a moderate scale of expense, by the use of small windmill pumps for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. On the plain between Sacramento and Stockton I saw many of 
these windmills, and in the city of Stockton almost every large garden was watered 
from a well, from 20 to 60 feet deep, by a windmill pump. The same method is adopted 
in Santa Clara Valley, on such wells as will not naturally flow to the surface, and also 
in many other places in the State, and it will become universal except where capital 
shall be used to bring down large canals from the heads of streams. 

Every citizen about Cheyenne owning a garden or small farm should at once resort 
to the use of a windmill, for plenty of water exists 15 to 50 feet below the surface, 
which could be made useful in this way when the five-mile race from Crow Creek fails 
to bring water to the city, as it did this year for the most part of the summer. 

These subjects have been very ably handled by Mr. Dunlap, a large farmer of Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, in a lengthy communication published in the Chicago Tribune 
of September 4, which I take pleasure in giving all the publicity I can. 

Mr. Dunlap visited these plains and mountain yalleys this summet, and though a 
large farmer on the rich soil of Illinois, with habits and modes of thought adapted to 
farming in that State, he has closely and impartially examined into what at first ap- 
pears so incomprehensible to a stranger, and has expressed an impartial judgment on 
what he saw, which is so in harmony with my own observation and experience that I 
preter to give his conclusions, which the reader may consider more impartial than my 
own would be, coming as they do from a stranger, merely on a tour of observation 
through a country that for a generation or, more past has been so improperly called 
“The Great American Desert.” Mr. Dunlap says: 

“In considering the agricultural resources of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska, we must examine the effects of elevation, the air currents, the geological 
and mechanical condition of the soil. We should also bear in mind that climate is the 
great arbiter of agricultural wealth, and that the soil, water, and forests are but 
secondary only so far as they do not make new conditions. If we look at the map of 
the world we see at a glance that a part of the great current of heated air that 
forms the Gulf Stream, and which is found northward of the trade-winds, and which 
have been forced out of their normal course by the Andes, is pressed up the long 
slopes that connect the Gulf with the Rocky Mountains. The moisture that is carried 
with this warm air is formed into clouds, and these seek the lower level of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and are driven to the northeast by counter currents, while the warm 
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air follows the mountain ranges, and spreads over the treeless plains west of the 
Missouri. These two forces have divided the country into the rainy and the dry 
region, the lines of which are quite distinctly marked. The rainy region is well 
adapted to a mixed husbandry, and will produce all the plants of the temperate zone. 
The dry region, on the other hand, in its natural condition, produces only grasses. In 
the rainy region the native grasses continue to grow from early spring until October, 
when their annual growth is completed. But unless these grasses are cut and cured 
as hay, in their most nutritious condition, they are of no value for winter food for live 
stock, as the frosts and the rains destroy their value for this purpose. For these 
reasons the farmer must store up fodder for at least four months’ feeding during the 
winter. But then he may grow the cereals, corn, potatoes, and other roots; he can 
plant forests that will yield him valuable timber for commercial purposes, and to 
shelter his grounds from the cold winds that come from the north, and which, mingling 
with the warm damp air from the south, precipitates the moisture and reduces the 
temperature. 
_ “This line of demarkation is crossed by the Union Pacific Railroad, near Grand 
Island, on the Platte River, near the twentieth degree of longitude west of Washing- 
ton, and on the Kansas Pacific on the same line. To the west of this line is another 
condition of things, but the soil has little or nothing to do with this, as it is simply 
the effect of the air carrents, as changed by the topography of the country. The 
warm-air current is not chilled by the damp clouds, but its warm breath is at times like 
_ the air from a heated oven, for it comes from the tropics, and its moisture has passed 
eastward, and it is slowly cooled by the north wind, the cool air from the snowy 
range. These have a powerful effect during the night, but the steady supplies of hot 
air from the south hold the balance of power, and the result is a much warmer 
country than the rainy region to the east. We thus have a strip of country four 
hundred miles wide to the base of the Rocky Mountains, and from the Gulf to the 
Saskatchewan River, in latitude 52°. We may call this the great pastoral region of 
the continent, a region where no other food than the native grasses is required, 
either summer or winter, to grow and fatten stock equal to that produced in the 
agricultural districts with the aid of grain and shelter. 

“In this winter-pasture section the fall of snow is light—seldom more than four 
inches, and this is at once evaporated by the warm south wind. It is not melted by 
the sup. as with us, and the snow-water softening the soil, for as fast as melted it goes 
into the atmosphere, forming a light, summer-like cloud, which floats off toward the 
rainy belt. During March, April, and May, there are light showers that rouse the dor- 
mant grasses, and they then make their annual growth, which is but a few inches of 
short, early tufts, that are soon cured, like hay, with all their nutriment unimpaired, in 
which condition it remains until cropped by the animals. All through the summer 
this grass is dry, and yet the stock range on it and crop it with as much eagerness 
as if the most succulent of grasses. A farmer, passing through the country and not 
knowing of this peculiar feature of the grass, would pronounce the country of no value 
for stock-growing; and yet it is the richest grazing region on the continent. The beef 
is rich and tender, while the milk, is superior for butter and cheese. In the Southern 
States the yield of milk is small, yet the quality is good when used as milk; but the 
cream will not readily separate from the milk, and the making of good butter is almost 
out of the question. But here the cream rises in great quantity, and is made into very 
superior butter. For the making of cheese it is also very superior, making a soft, rich 
cheese. Colorado cheese commands, in Denver, ten cents more a pound than the best 
Illinois factory cheese—not the cheese branded Illinois, but the Illinois cheese that is 
branded and sold for New York factory cheese. 

“It will be seen that the atmosphere, by its peculiar air-currents, dividing this 
great slope that leads up from the Mississippi River to the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains—from an elevation of 300 feet to that of 6,000—has been the cause of divid- 
ing it into two distinct belts of climate; the one adapted to all the products of the 
temperate zone, and the other simply a pastoral region, producing its grasses in three 
months for the support of the whole year; a country that people have called a desert ; 
a country that has been pronounced uninhabitable except by the buffalo, the antelope, 
and the Indian. But modern civilization has discovered great value in this whole sec- 
tion, and it is now being put to use ; in short, it is revolutionizing the pastoral aspect 
of the whole country. But this is not all, for nearly the whole space occupied by that 
belt called the Rocky Mountains is but an extension of this great pastoral region for 
two hundred miles more to the west. This whole range of mountains is undergoing a 
rapid change. The granite is yielding to the climate, and is being disintegrated and 
crumbling into the elements of soil. 

“ The soil.—I do not intend to speculate on the vast changes that have been wrought 
in all this region, or by what process the formations that overlaid the granite have been 
transported eastward to form this drift; but we can see that, in addition, the denud- 
ing forces have transported large quantities of the granite and mixed its disintegrated 
particles largely with the soil. First, the limestones have been dissolved and carried 


into the valley, forming a clay soil, which has been in places overlaid 
on nearly all this dry plain the granite and sandstore are. the leading 1 
soil, and they thus afford a good natural drainage. This you may say is un 
but its value will be seen when we come to the subject of irrigation. ‘ 
hills present to view limestone shale, while limestone for building purposes 
along the streams and has been found up through the surface of the ; 
“many places. As we reach the base of the mountains, the old red sandstone 
sented in large quantity. These form vertical walls, hundreds of feet hig 
which the streams have cut their way, and are called caifions; a little 
nothing but granite is presented to the eye; all the secondary rocks have disappea 
and the granite is yielding to the forces of nature. Granite gray, granite red, 
mixed with mica, some with quartz, some with feldspar, and some with flint ; but Lo 
it contains potash—that element of the soil so essential to the growth of wheat, 
which has given to the standing pools an excess of alkali. Such, in brief, are the 


ing characteristics of this trans-Missouri country, toward which the attention ir X 
world is just now turned. Coy fees) _. 
# x x * * x me ' ves 


“ Trrigation.—It was found that water added to the soil produced magical results, 
thus gradually a system of irrigation has been adopted, and is rapidly extending over a 
the country where water is attainable from the streams, and it is not improbable the 
the system will be extended from wells by the aid of windmills. The area that is 5 
plied with water from the streams is limited, as regards this great extent of country) 
yet it is capable of sustaining an immense population, and is of great value, not only 
to the hundreds of thousands that must be employed in the mines, but to the army of 
railroad employés and the herdsmen. None of our new States have opened up a larger ~ 
field to the industries that produce the raw material of a nation’s wealth than is here 
presented ; for we must take into consideration the mineral as well as the agricultural 
resources of the country. And this is what explorers and geographers have been 
pleased to call the ‘Great American Desert ;’ ‘the fields of cactus and of intermin- 
able sage,’ where * pools of alkali’ ‘poison all the stock, and where the buffalo and the — 
wild Indian shall ever hold undisputed sway.’ But the charm is broken, the genius of 
man is changing their condition and bending them to his use. The gardener turns the 
mountain rills on to the arenulous soil, sparsely covered with dry grass, and studded with 
prickly cactus. After being moistened with water, the plow can enter its sun-baked 
crust, When it becomes a kindly, friable soil that returns the hands of culture a rich’ 
reward. With from $1 to $3 per acre for cost of water and labor extra, this soil will 
produce immense crops of the cereals, of vegetables, and of the native or culti- 
vated grasses. In the culture of these staples, corn excepted, the profit is greater 
than in the rainy districts and on our richest soils. The cost of the ditches and the 
annual extra labor is not more than the cogt of tile-draining and the making of roads 
for our best linois farms. In those dry districts the roads are always of the best, nor 
do the streets of the towns need more than a little rounding up, in order to have them 
in the best condition. The soil is of that peculiar texture that the water does not soak 
into it! The same system of irrigation applied to our common prairie soil would re- 
duce it toa quagmire, and would fill the wells flush with the surface. In the hoed 
crops the water is turned down each row, while in the small grains the drains are about 
8 feet apart; but in order to saturate the intervening space of 4 feet, that is half on 
each side, the plowing must be deep and the pulverization of the soil thorough. On 
the unbroken prairie the water does not penetrate the side of the ditch, and the soak- 
age is extremely small. 

“The quantity of water must depend on the condition of the soil and the particular 
crop that is planted. Grass land may be overflowed for a time, but in the cultivated 
land the water is restricted to the small waterways, and thus reaches the roots of the 
plant by soaking into the pulverized earth. If allowed to flow over the surface there 
would be danger of sun-scald, as with us after a long-continued rain. Irrigation re- 
quires much attention, as too much or too little water are alike detrimental to the 
crops. 

“The subject of irrigation is being thoroughly studied by both farmers and gardeners, 

and will, no doubt, be reduced to a system. Wheat is sown from February to late in 
April; it never rusts or is winter-killed, but produces almost uniform returns. While 
40 to 50 bushels to the acre is not uncommon, yet, I judge, the average is not over 20 
bushels. Late sowing and the unskillful management of the water is the cause of this. 
I have no doubt that 40 bushels is no more than a fair average, with good culture. 
The farm of Peter Magnus, five miles from Denver, has come up to this average, and 
with 75 bushels of oats, while his vegetables have more than doubled the best of our 
market gardens. 

‘““Many people have the impression that this irrigating is a muddy, dirty piece of 
work, but such is not the case. If there is any one kind of labor that will keep one 


” 
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late in the evening, it is. the turning the water down the rows of vegetables, or 
t xh the plat of flowers in the front yard. 
b* Wis the planting of trees the land should be well moistened before planting, and not 
to allow the roots to be flooded at any time, as with most fruit and forest trees too 
much water is fatal. A poplar, willow, or cottonwood, will bear an amount of water 
that would destroy most other trees; for this reason do not plant them with others. 
Cuttings of willow 5 feet long, with one end inserted a foot in the earth near the line 
of the ditch and placed one foot apart in the row, will soon make a substantial fence, 
- and also be of value for shelter ; for shelters from the mountain winds are very essen- 
tial, both for profit and comfort. 1 
_ “The demand for garden-truck, for farm products, and fruits, will stimulate irriga- 
- tion and make it a prominent feature in the active industries of the day; but the sys- 
tem of irrigation is one of co-operation, and is best accomplished by united capital. 
The farmer who settles on the banks of a stream may construct his own ditch, or three 
or four may join in the work. But the business has outgrown this state of things, 
and now demands careful engineering and large amounts of money for the construc- 
tion of the main ditches. The practice in these cases is the formation of a ditch 
company, who sell the water for a certain sum, which is about $2 per acre per annum. 
But a more economical plan is the colony system, as practiced at Greeley and the Chicago 
colony of Longmont. In this case the common fund is used to purchase the land and 
construct the ditches, leaving an annual charge for repairs only. The Kansas Pacific, 
the Denver Pacific, and the Union Pacific, have large tracts of lands, all of which they 
offer to colonies and individuals intending to improve them, at very low rates. Aside 
; ~ from the purchase of lands and the construction of ditches, there is no community of 
- cauerests, for any person can sell his interest at any time he pleases, subject to the con- 
itions of improvement that may be required, for all must improve their purchase 
_ -within the year, or their money ($155 the share) is to be returned. All the shares of 
the Greeley colony have been sold. In addition to the railroad lands, which are held 
at $3 to $4 an acre, the alternate sections are subject to homestead or pre-emption, but 
not subject to private entry, Thus it will be seen that this new country is not cursed 
with land speculation, but may be by a water monopoly, but which should be guarded 
against by the new settler. There are at this time openings for a thousand colonies 
like those mentioned, all of which may be equally successful if their affairs can be 
administered by men of as sterling integrity as those in charge of Greeley and Long- 
mont. It is doubtful if a better plan for a colony can be devised than the two now 
in such successful progress. 

& Settlement of the plains.—Can these pastoral plains be settled? All say ‘ Yes, but it 
must be by the herdsman, who, like Jack of old, may drive his herds from plain to 
plain, and lead a sort of nomadic life’ But there are elements that man will employ 
to make, in time, a material change in the whole aspect of the country. For twenty 
miles on each side of the railroads named the companies own one-half of the land, 
while the other half is held for settlement in small holdings not exceeding 80 acres 
each. At present the pasturage is so abundant that no one is desirous of purchasing 
the land, but by and by the owners of stock wish to locate, and they make a pur- 
chase near some station, as is now the case along the Smoky Hill River, where the 
herdsmen have made purchase of from 2,000 to 10,000 acres each of these railroad 
lands. Within these are the Government lands that they cannot purchase, for they 
are reserved for homesteads and pre-emption, in tracts of 80 acres. This will give them 
the use of these alternate sections for a long time, for, in their present condition, they 
are only valuable for pasturage. But Mr. R. 8. Elliott, the industrial agent of the 
Kansas Pacific, has proved that trees may be grown on these plains without the aid of 
irrigation, at least if this year’s experience proves anything. As there is an abundance of 
water in all that country, by the sinking of wells, generally at from 20 to 30 feet, a sufii- 
cient amount could be obtained from this source for the purpose of starting shelter belts, 
say of four rods wide, to surround each 40-acre tract. Mr. Elliott has also shown that 
wheat, oats, barley, corn, and potatoes, may be grown to a reasonable extent, and that, 
so soon as any considerable surface can be covered with this kind of reticulated forest, 
the rain-fall would be insured and the evaporation materially lessened, both of which 
would aid in the growth of common farm-crops. 

“Tf the railroad company would direct Mr. Elliott to inclose at each station a 40- 
acre tract, with a belt of deciduous trees, four rods in width, I have no doubt that it 
would hasten the settlement along the line of road more than any one cause. While 
Mr. Elliott has demonstrated the fact that trees will grow on the plains, yet people 
must see the plan carried out to a practical conclusion. Our agricultural colleges are 
attempting to teach practical agriculture by planting small plats of ground, and at 
one industrial university some hundreds of these plats may be seen, all of which will 
prove nothing to the practical man who is accustomed to plant crops by the acre. 
Now, this experiment of Mr. Elliott proves nothing to the settler, and only proves to 
the man of science what may be accomplished. But if you can show a shelter belt of 
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a mile in length inclosing 40 acres of land, that fact can be comprehended ; but if you 
only show a little patch of trees, that fact carries no conviction with it, no more than 
the 4-foot-square patch of wheat at the university will carry any weight with the 
farmer of broad acres; both of these plans are simply an attempt to bore auger holes 
with a gimlet. At Omaha the railroad management were talking of planting a belt 
of trees on both sides of the road for a hundred miles. This is talking business, and 
will lead to good results. 

“ The experiments of Mr. Elliott are good so faras they have gone, but they need to be 


carried further, for practical results must be reached. I would provide well-water at 


each station, to be used in case of need, and this well should be on the place, for I 
would put a family on each tract, and have other crops tested at the same time. ‘The 
next 40 acres would need only three-fourths of a mile of forest belts to inclose it. 

“The ground should be trench-plowed not less than 8 inches deep, and this work 
should be done either in the autumn or very early in the spring, in order to be moistened 
by the March showers; and then, too, the planting must be done early, before the 
plants begin to start into growth. For this reason I would obtain plants in the fall, 
and keep them through the winter in moist soil. These little things may not appear 
of much importance, yet they are so. 

“ Tyees to be planted.—No two varieties of trees should be planted together, but each 
should have its allotted space in the belt. First in order would be European larch ; 
the second, Osage orange; third, white ash; fourth, the soft and ash-leaved maples 
and elms. The walnut and soft wood would have little attention on this dry plain, as 
would be the case with the pine family. To make this belt of a mile would cover 
7,5, acres, and the trees at 4 feet each way would number 3,000 to the acre, or nearly 
25,000 plants. Two-year-old larch plants cost now $10 per 1,000; Osage orange, $2; 
white oak, $4; and the maples from $1 to $2; elm, $3. 

“Tn all the district west of the Missouri the winds are severe at times, and it would 
pay to plant shelter belts; infact, farmers are beginning to plant them west of Omaha. 
For all the distance to Grand Island, on the Union Pacific Railroad, the prairie winds 
have seriously injnred the corn. 

“ The climate—We may safely estimate that one-half of the rural population of this 
new district have gone there in most part'to improve the health of some one or more 
members of the family. Among these, lung complaints are the most prominent. 
There appear to be few cases that are not benefited in a greater or less degree. Certain 
it is that, even with this influx of ailing ones, the doctors have small practice. This 
is, no doubt, due in part to the disposition to give nature a chance to try her hand. 

“Tn all new countries there are many unpleasant things. Hemes must be made, 
trees must have time to grow, new associations must be formed, and there is fiction in 
all new things. Before one breaks up his home for a new one, all these things should 
be discussed, and the advantages and disadvantages well weighed. If you havea 
family, first go out and select the location, and provide a home. At Greeley and Long- 
mount the success has been most wonderful, yet many suffered almost untold hardships 
before they had the wherewith to shelter the family from the cool nights and the 
changing days. 

“Tf possible, join some well-regulated colony, for all colonists go to make a home, 
and ought not to be called pioneers, at least of the old stamp, who simply drive back 
the Indians, and when civilization comes up to him sells his claim and moves on. 

“The several land-grant railroads are anxious to form the nucleus of new settle- 
ments, and offer excellent inducements to active men with or without families, though 
the former are more highly prized, for they are both producers and consumers, and 
thus add more largely to the business of the road. ‘ 

“There is one thing more that should not be forgotten; that is, the Rocky Mountains 
are destined to be the great resort of health and pleasure-seekers, not simply for the 
sumnier months, but for the whole year. The cool, bracing mountain air, and the 
absence of sudden changes, give it the advantage of a mountain climate, without its 
damp atmosphere and cloudy skies.” 


. 


STOCK-RAISING ON THE PLAINS. 


So much has been written by Dr. Latham and other gentlemen of experience, in re- 
gard to the advantages and facilities for raising stock on these plains, and the remark- 
able fact, proven by many years of past experience, that it will subsist through the 
winter upon the summer-cured grasses as they stand on the ground without shelter or 
other care than for the herdsmen to guard them from separating and wandering off, 
that I need not recapitulate. 

Below I give the list of stock, so far as I have been able to obtain reliable data, which 


has been pastured this season in the localities named, along the Union Pacific Railroad, . 


between the waters of the North Platte and the Laramie plains. It has been intro- 


~ 
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duced here within the last two or three years, and very largely within the present year. 
There is abundance of room for many times as much more: 
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Name of owner. Residence. Where herded. What kind. Baayen of 
; ; 
E. Creighton & Co....-.-.|-------------------- Laramie Plains.--.-.---- Stock cattle... -- 15, 000 
B. Creighton &-Co....--.|-----+----------2-2e[-ee cee ALOR eis 5 Stee eels C@alvoatsy 72 2n'./2 1, 800 
FE, Creighton & Co....-.-)..----------- 2-2-5 2-|- sere (0) Sh Ras See SOBCE INTARCS 1 6 2 eee = cr 1, 000 
Dr. Latham and Captain | Laramie .-.-.-.-----|-------- OG asi acting es Stockand calves. 4, 000 
Coates. 
eeeRILMONE s+ 220 \2 = «1 1-24 Puree tA Pace alhle cues ns QO fe as tf oe Stoeks «nv oe 300 
PMI MORG . 4-25. case a|osc- sits - Ooi dann Rene ss Cd ee oh a Dairy cows ----. 100 
Pein ona ately narisspestnc tee eee oo G0 Bonar sehen: alia seats nate 700 
Neonat eames cates dl Sa ia iato wnt ore se me 2 Elk Mountain....---.--- BLOCK ere os eo 400 
Pannen elces ssa scene y= asc anes Laramie Plains..-...---- American. ..--.- 300 
Clarence King and N. R. | California......--- Lone Tree Creek. ...-2--|---.----2+-22---55 500 
Davis 
Thomas & Hay.--...-----| Cheyenne..-.----- Sap Se des CUE eh ag ey AE Ca, Sees ae 150 
AM Aoi) ees ae SEER Ao ee fee Crow Oreek and Platte-.|..---------------- 12, 000 
Der, eavaer ...2-2-2-- RURNN Reen ete Severe sade t tin Sepia =i air? ievns Beef and stock.. 5, 000 
M. V. Boughton ....----- ALORS Owe! fareraiors Horse Creek.-..--..-----|--------+---++---- 600 
dmanWurpin ic Bro... 2<-): Bal Ouse ete oatasee'- 5 ates = (CUE oe uh Oe ES See Se AS ope ree 600 
TSG ee eee eee GOre seer wee Ole OLGOler soe oie et bas leet Veta niece's 200 
Tracy & Hutchinson ..-.|-.--do .-....-------]-------- DOU ae = hea ape site aoe ioe bee ae ie ‘700 
J.M. Carey & Bro..---.-- ee mye ete ee ota cee Crow Creek... \-.!..---:|--+--+------2----- 700 
Nuckolls & Gallagher....|..-.do -.-.-.--.---. Wither ee ee Omer artes 1a reece etl table 3, 000 
Frank Ketchum ..-.-.-.-- AD Ohe Rise shia iho as ok Diseitan Hg tose el pei Milch cows ..-.. 150 
Wee Weremock -...-...-':| Hyer eos on No ine Race Ce ue Wine dS apes ae te sis UO teers 40 
James A. Moore..----.--- he Sa ee es eed Dolelireokeer tsk. en te aliaecos. ese seacede 1, 300 
Were bullock’. 2: --.----: Fort Laraniie. .--- | Horse Creek, ..-.=..-=~" tea cera) A eels 4, 000 
iid. Creizhton.-.--..-.--. Omaha. = 45s eect. se ee se Ch) 6G es eee ate oe he Soe Se 3, 500 
OES Lice ee SS ere eer Carre ors eerie (erin 22, ty. Cem areas Oo See ert Pa ata 1, 500 
UP IAe DAIS 2: s252 <3 |2--cnn since. ss ates sel) este Ona ee TE aid os Heelan 4 tees 200 
TST Leelee a bee ae Bice iene PY BayvamierRivens cease ee a cleiess - «ieee esis 300 
VIROL egy es a(S ae i IP fee Muddy Creek.....------|------------+----- 500 
ay Hite@onD Us... - ss. 2 .)- aes ss. eke tae Box Wider Ses sG250-8: Beef cattle, .---- 1, 000 
bape Manmard 4. a.00/)< 25255) seein e'sje/2 eeie es Tipo Hees a were oc) es eee eee Sie 200 
Generale Duncan, Perry, |-=.--------+-o29< TORSO LMR OC Were an ee ois ae te a emia 2, 400 
and Short. 
Tee San eas Cd 0) 0 (ee are ae North Platte.-.-.-. Sites BIPALEE Be ee el ens 3, 000 
Be Werwitis 2 defo P lic balacimc. wl asc bie lo ete- te Ways 354 wat OGpetasaai> ons. ts Yearling......-- 1, 300 
Major Walker ---.--.-22|-2--5-02-be- reer eet frees se 0 Gn ieee atcerh ay Stock oat saoae 500 
ove, Oust ee ee a er eS (ee a ities Btls AR eM CR eee GOlessp oes 9, 000 
POPPaUALON, 2s cme |enn nena see ee ea QO ser ye as error aa: Beef cattle....-- 800 
Taylor, Galylord & Co...|-.----.----- Bi Ed Cathea la Poudre..-.--- Beef and stock-. 5, 000 
PMO mLaey sc 2. .-- ed: =) Pine Bluffs..-...-.. IPene i iiss. Soca: Stock: -fu2 sen han 700 
Heoffey & Ca........-----|-----+---+--+----0 0°: Sabylle Creek. ..-.------|------ file) eee 350 
ste cere) Ne a Iie ial Raia FE eae ROSIN re Pa North Fork Laramie..-..|..---- Qolen asess2 1, 500 
Benjamin Mills ..........|/+------------------ Chugwater. -.---.-.4----|-~---- (LOM. feta Baie 400 
ae aalien yy sia cSen. eos [saa St bs ee ia GEE see Dah dee Se eee pr. s8et 2: 250 
Bonner iti ps 228-2 - << )e=-ce- sone enn ese e|t ene es GO eee eee en tale tte 0 aanentere 250 
SEIN C0? Ee ae gee INP er heave o Pree Sere En IS GG, Rare Aleta f Panexel= Niece Gober yaeze 100 
ARES RRO NG feats om cies ile ae prea a weer na tinl [ene aa (itchetat oes aS rete sel LO eer nisla: = 750 
PMV INGOT. 4. ae se cpt cence on terete ee en SIE slay h ae eee Ae ma te QOnee ee as 125 
Semi MEMOS. J irics elses ec tawace Sailos -~-|los ogee <* Ore MSL e eee eds ae Ora =a a8 125 
PMN llipsee. ss 2.622) Sebel ek 2 8h Pes | nee a + GO ae aoe Riese GOr: 24.24 2, 100 
Ad ola hs Ounly =<). - += 2 shear eg nese = selene Woman bate c,. ate ia sleeves ee nae. 1, 000 
Dickey & Sloan.....-----|.--:.------+++---+--- Muddy Creek.....-.---- American...---: 80 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


This is a subject of so much importance to the welfare of the people and Terr 
of Wyoming, that I have thought proper to invite attention to the wonderful a 

bility of this region, to the cheap and successftl raising of. sheep and wool. | 
fore introduce the remarks of the Hon. J. W. Kingman, United States judg of 1 
Territory, on the subject. His opportunities for observation on these points have 

extensive, and, after a residence of two and a half years in this region, he is so w 1] con- 
vineed of the success which must follow the business of sheep and wool growing on 
these elevated plains, that he has now introduced a flock of 3,000 sheep upon his 
ranche near the head of Crow Creek, fifteen, miles west of this city. The judge has 
favored me with the following account of his flock and the manner of treating it: 


“LARAMIE Ciry, WYOMING TERRITORY, 
: ** September 18, 1871. 

“Duar Sir: Your favor of the 15th instant, asking for a statement of the facts in 
reference to our flock of sheep, is received, and it gives me pleasure to reply. 

“The fleck consists of 3,000 long-wooled sheep, selected with great care in Iowa last 
summer. We have avoided all merino blood, because we wish to cross up with the 
Cotswold as rapidly as possible. 

“Our object is to see if this region will not produce a superior quality of combing 
wool, as well asa superior mutton. We are confident that the character of our climate 
and grazing is so peculiarly adapted to the nature and habits of sheep, that we ean 
carry the improvement of our flocks, in both these respects, to a degree of perfection 
never attained before. 

“Indeed, the improvement in the health, appearance and condition of the sheer 
thus far is so marked and uniform that one could hardly believe it to be the same floc 
that came here a few months ago, and warrants the utmost confidence in a perma- 
nent and valuable improvement. 

“Our cool, dry, even temperature ; our hard, gravelly soil; our short, rich grasses ; 
our clear, pure water; our aromatic, bitter plants and shrubs, and our frequent alka- 
line ponds and licks, must all contribute to the robust health of the animal and pro- 
duce a growth and development of all its functions in their highest perfection. 

“Tt has been said that the long-wooled sheep are not gregarious, and cannot be well 
herded in large flocks. We have not found this difficulty. To be sure, 3,000 makes a 
large flock, and they require plenty of room; but if they are well left alone they do not 
get in each other’s way, and do not care to stray. One man can watch them, and watch- 
ing seems to be all the help they need. 
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We build, to be sure, large yards, and long, open sheds, to protect them from the 

ms, and to keep off the wolves at night; but we shall soon be rid of the wolves 

altogether, and the bluffs afford sufficient shelter at all seasons of the year. 

_ “There are in this section of the Territory, besides our flock, one belonging to Gen- 
eral King and others, of about one thousand; Colonel Dana’s, of a thousand; Mr. 

} Homer’s, and others, about a thousand; and several parties are now in the States pur- 


chasing flocks to bring here. There are also the large flocks belonging to Messrs. 
Crei nand Hutton, of ten or twelve thousand; and quite a number of small lots, 
P numbering two or three hundred each. 


th “Some of these flocks have been here two or three years, and each year have shown 
a surprising improvement. This is particularly so where they have not been too closely 
herded, but have been permitted to go ont and come in pretty much as they pleased. 
The wool has increased in quantity and fineness, and the mutton has improved in flavor 
and quality. 
“There seems to be no doubt that the best quality of mutton can be grown here, 
pound for pound, as cheap as beef; and if so, then sheep-raisimg must be profitable if 
eattle-raising is. 
“Very respectfully, yours, 


; “J. W. KINGMAN. 
“Dr. SILAS REED, 
“ Surveyor General, Wyoming Territory.” 


~ J also introduce another excellent and comprehensive letter from Judge Kingman, 
written to Dr. H. Latham some months since, and published this summer in the doc- 
tor’s valuable pamphlet on the subject of stock and wool growing in this high, dry, 
rolling country, which is so favorable for the growth of the healthiest sheep and the 
_ most valuable fibers of wool. . 


Letter from Judge Kingman. 


“TARAMIB Crry, Wyoming Territory. 

“Dear Str: Your favor of a. recent date, asking the result of my observations on 
the Rocky Mountain portion of our country in its adaptation to sheep-raising, is re- 
ceived ; I hasten to reply. , 

“%t will be remembered that the natural habitat of the sheep, as well as the goat 
and the antelope, is an elevated mountainous region. They are provided with an exter- 
nal covering and a constitutional system fitting them to endure its rigors and subsist on 
its peculiar herbage. They may be removed to other regions, it is true, and by careful 
husbandry made to flourish in hot climates, on artificial or cultivated food, and even 
in rainy and muddy localities. 

“But the multiplied diseases to which they are subjected are convincing proofs that 
they are exposed to influences unnatural and uncongenial to their constitutions. They 
require a dry, gravelly soil; a clear, bracing, eool atmosphere; a variety of short, nu- 
tritious grasses; and they love to browse on highly aromatic plants and shrubs, like 
the willow, the birch, the hemlock, and the artemisia. In such circumstances, they 
are always healthy, vigorous, and active, and produce the maximum of even-fibered 
wool and the best of high-flavored méats. 

“That we have millions of acres answering in all respects to the exact requirements 
for the best development of sheep, in the production of both wool and meat, is demon- 
strated by the countless number of antelope that annually swarm over the country, 
and seem to have no limit to their increase but their natural enemies, the wolves and 
the hunters. They are always in good condition, healthy, fat, and active; and this is 
particularly noticeable in the winter and spring, when it might be supposed they 
would be reduced by cold and want of food. 

“It is well understood by wool-growers that the great difficulty in producing a 
staple of uniform evenness and uniform curve is the variable condition of the sheep 
at different seasons of the year. The animal organ‘zation cannot produce the same 
quality of growth in extreme cold weather, on dry hay, that it will produce in warm 
weather, on fresh grass. The result is, that the best quality of wool cannot be grown 
where the sheep are exposed to the extremes of climate, and particularly where they 
cannot be kept in uniform health and good condition. If this is true in the growth of 
wool, it needs no argument to prove that it is true also in the production of whole- 
some and nutritious meat. A generous diet of rich and various food is required to 
keep up a rapid and constant growth, and it is quick growth combined with good 
health that makes the choicest meat. 

“T have been familiar with sheep-raising in New England for many years, and although 
sheep do pretty well on the rocky hills there, yet they are subject to a frightfully long 
list of diseases, every one of which, however, is ascribed to local and not inherent 
causes. The one great cause, exceeding all others in the variety and extent of its evils, 
is the long-continued rainy weather. The ground gets saturated with water, the feet 
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become soft and tender with the soaking, and foot disease 1s propagated 
tion with surprising rapidity. The fleece gets wet, and remaining so for 
keeps the animal enveloped; this produces pustules, scab, tetter, and other ¢ 
diseases; everything and every place is soaked and dripping with water during 
long storms, and the sheep are compelled to lie on the wet ground and contract ¢ 
scours, and stretches, and other bowel diseases. But here, on our hard, porous, gray 
soil, in a bright, equable climate, with a dry, bracing atmosphere, haying abund- 
ance of nutritious grasses and a great variety of desirable food, the flocks will find 
every circumstance contributing to their perfect growth and development. This ‘ 
such a country and climate as they naturally inhabit. Their constitutions are fitted 
_ to its peculiarities, and will produce here their highest possibilities. — jap Sy 
“There is no doubt that any breed of sheep will do well here, but for Lipid son 

I would advise the introduction of the best qualities of mutton-sheep in preference to 
the fine-wooled animals. In the first place they are hardier and more rolific, and 
will undoubtedly improve faster; and in the second place, while it is possible to over- 
stock the market with wool by importation from foreign countries, it is not possible 
to overstock the meat-market. We have now 40,000,000 of people, and the annual 
increase is about 3,000,000; our people are all meat-eaters, the price of meat in our 
large cities is enormously high, and the annual production by no means keeps pace 
with the demand for consumption. But in addition to all this, the actual return in 
wool, from a flock of medium-wooled sheep, will nearly equal in value the net product 
of a fine-wooled flock. They produce heavier fleeces, and the price of wool bears a bet- 
ter ratio to its cost. : 

“Most of our flock-masters are purchasing the sheep-flocks of New Mexico and the 
extreme Western States, with the expectation of: getting good animals by crossing. 
This may be done, it is true, but I do not think it likely to result satisfactorily. ti 
requires too much care and judicious selection, as well aslong-continued effort, to get 
rid of bad qualities and fix permanently good ones. We can get sheep, by going farther 
east, which have been carefully improved for fifty years, and in which characteristics 
have been developed by a scientific breeding which we may not hope to equal. Such — 
a flock will cost more to start with, and will be worth more, but may not have cost 
more, all things considered, after a few years. 

“Very respectfully, yours, 


< 
«¥Z 


“J. W. KINGMAN.” 


The following interesting remarks and statistics from the comprehensive pen of Dr. 
H. Latham upon the important subject of the wool product of the United States as 
compared with foreign countries, and the reasons why the Rocky Mountain country 
can successfully compete with the most favored foreign wool countries, deserve a place 
in this article. The doctor has given large attention to this subject, and his facts and 
inferences are worthy of the highest consideration of those who wish to avail them-’ 
selves of the remarkable advantages which attach to these elevated table lands, for 
the commercial prosecution of this great industry. 1 copy from the doctor’s late 
pamphlet: 4 

‘Perhaps there is no other branch of American industry deserving so much atten- 
tion as sheep and wool growing. It is deserving of it, because in all countries and in 
all ages flocks answered the first necessities of man, yielding both food and clothing, 
because everywhere, either fed from valley, plain, or hill-side, they haye yielded a 
golden harvest. 

“Tn the present age, wool and the textures manufactured from it stand above com- 
petition, either in the immense values invested in them, or in their contribution to man’s 
wants and luxuries. <A writer says of the Paris Exposition: ‘The emotion most viv- 
idly excited by a general survey of the products of the world’s industries was admira- 
tion of the wonderful qualities of that fiber, which is capable of producing objects and 
fabrics infinitely surpassing in variety and appearance, as well as in application, those 
produced from any other material; thas showing itself to be, of all fibrous materials, 
that of the first necessity to man.’ This fiber, we observe, is made more perfect than 
any other by the chemical elaborations of an animal of high organization, thus sur- 
passing silk, which is derived from an animal of low organic structure. Its specific 
gravity being the least of all fibrous substances, its tissnes are the lightest, warmest, 
and most healthful; such are the qualities of fiber, which have led every industrious 
nation to the culture of flocks as the first necessity of its people, which have caused, 
in every manufacturing nation, the demand to constantly execed the supply, which have 
transplanted colonies from the Cape of Good Hope to Australia, and have carried the 
shepherd emigrant to the steppes of Russia and the plains of La Plata. Such qual- 
ities, and the necessities of man, have made the wool production of various nations 
reach such enormous figures as the following: Great Britain has an annual produe- 
tion of 260,000,000 pounds ; Germany, 200,000,000 pounds; France, 123,000,000 pounds ; 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal, 119,000,000 pounds; European Russia, 125,000,000 pounds; 
making, in Europe, 827,000,000 pounds as her annual production. In Australia, South 
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America, and South Africa, 25,000,000 pounds; in the United States, 100,000,000 pounds ; 
North American provinces, 10,000,000 pounds; Asia, 470,000,000 pounds ; North Africa, 


49,000,000 pounds; the whole wool product of the world reaching the enormous grand 


total of one billion seven hundred and three million pounds. In consideration of such fig- 
ures, no one will deny that wool and sheep growing should take first rank among our 
domestic industries. It deserves more marked attention than it receives, from the fact, 
that, of all productions of the temperate climate, it is the only one that we are de- 
pendent on for our supplies from foreign countries. 

“The wool product of the United States for 1870.—In 1870 our wool product was 
100,000,000 pounds, valued at $33,000,000. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, 
we imported of wool and its fabrics to the value of $42,229,385, while 10,000,000 peo- 
ple in the Northwest are working early and late to raise grain, which is to be shipped 
for foreign markets, the profits of which, after paying for thousands of miles of expens- 
ive transportation, barely pays the producer day wages; they buy clothing manufac- 
tured in England, France, and Prussia, from wool grown in South Africa, Australia, or 
the Argentine Confederation.” 

For the year ending June 30, 1869, we exported $82,238,773 worth of bread-stufts, 
which cost three-fifths of it to get it to the sea-board. The same year we exported only 
$315,881 worth of wool and its manufactured textures. Assome oneremarks, ‘ not one- 
half enough to pay for our imported playing-cards.” 

Where sheep are raised.—Sheep flourish and are profitable in almost every variety of 
climate, on all kinds of soil, in all latitudes, and all altitudes. This is evidenced from 
the fact that the following countries raised wool for exportation to this country in 
1870: England, Scotland, Dominion of Canada, all other British Possessions in Amer- 
ica, British West Indies, British Africa, British East Indies, Australia, Cuba, Hamburg, 
Bremen, France, Brazil, China, Argentine Republic, Dutch West Indies and Guiana, 
Mexico, Italy, Venezuela, Belgium, United States of Colombia, Uruguay, Russia on the 
Baltic and White Seas, Russia on the Black Sea, Chili, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
Austria, and Turkey, countries embracing every known temperature, rain and snow 
fall, and every character of soil, from the marshy lands of Holland, many feet below the 
sea, to the high steppes of Asia, between the lofty Himalayas, 15,000 feet above the 
sea; from countries under the Equator to 67° north of it. Thus we see how readily 
the sheep adapts itself to such a variety of circumstances. In Holland and Belgium, 
on the coarse, winter herbage of their low lands, the flocks yield the same long silken 
flossy fiber that they do on the shorter, drier, and sweeter grazing of the hills of Mora- 
via and England. ‘The fine wool of Paulaes, Infantado, Rambouillet, Magritte, families 
of the merino, is grown in Spain, France, Algeria, Cape Colony, on the La Plata, and 
in Australia alike. It is true that they adapt themselves to all these various cireum- 
stances offered, and climate, but they are acquired habits. 

The true home of the sheep is on the hills, mountain sides, and on the elevated plains 
and table-lands of the interior of continents. Covered as they are with a natural 
covering against cold, their especial dislike is rain and moist soils. They flourish best 
on the slopes of the lofty ridges or ranges of mountains, where the soils are from the 
wear and washes of the rocks of these great upheavals, giving them light, porous, 
gravelly soils, through which any excess of moisture leaches away. 

The first history of sheep was in the interior of Asia, at altitudes fully as high as 
the interior of our own continent. 

In the low lands the herbage is coarser and better adapted for animals which are not 
of so fine an organization as sheep. Countries of heavy rain-fall keep the covering of 
the sheep saturated with water, which is not conducive to health or the production of 
large quantities and fine qualities of wool. 

The table lands of Australia.—The center of Australia is a high table-land witha small 
rain-fall, ané@ there the finest fiber is grown that the merino sheep is capable of pro- 
ducing. From that source comes the great bulk of wool from which is made the fine 
“Prench broadcloths” and “French merinos.” It is sold in special markets in London, 
and it attracts buyers from all the manufacturing centers of the world. The physical 
conformation of New Zealand is much the same as Australia, the climate is materially 
the same. There, in a few years, they have'developed the production of the best fibers 
for delaines. On the great pampas of South America, which are high, diluvial plains, 
comparatively dry the whole year, and entirely so for ten months in the year, they 
export 100,000,000 pounds of fine fiber, which is eagerly taken for “ clothing fabries.”’ 
They have developed the growth of the celebrated “ mestiza,” the supply of which is 
not equal to one-twentieth of the demand. 

In the interior of Africa, when the colonies had found that the climate was too dry 
for farming, their attention was turned to wool-growing, and from the scanty herbage 
growing there, and from a barren waste with a few naked Caftres, it has taken front 
rank with the producing countries of the best wool. 

The great arid interior of Asia is the favorite home of the sheep and goat. From 
the condition of most of her people in the scale of civilization, it is noted more for the 
enormous quantity of the production than its fine quality. 

* * * * * * 


* * + * 


“grazing enough in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, to graze all 


‘cent. upon investment in them. — 4 


_ Adaptability of the trans-Missouri country for sheep-raisin 
country west of the ninety-eighth meridian to the erest 

than six weeks of rainy season, which is in the month of. May, after 
Usually there is no rain-fall after November till May. The snov 
and does not adhere to the sheep. There is not an acre, of all} 
country, that does not furnish summer and winter grazing for sheep. — 


United States, Australia, and the Argentine Republic, the ager 
product is 300,000,000 pounds, worth $00,000,000. : ee a 
_ There is plenty of water for countless flocks inthe net-work of s 
our mountain ranges of their snows. . nat as 4 
Entire absence of disease—There is an entire absence of the marshy 
‘soils so destructive to sheep in the form of “ foot-ail.” The sheep o! 
Colorado, and Utah have not, after ten years in the two latter Territ 
years’ experience in the former, developed any local diseases, The uni 
has been, in all our Territoties and States west of the Missouri River, the 
been no diseases among the flocks, and that they have improved in the 
quantity of the fleeces. : . {yt 
Profits of wool-growing.—The great fact of winter grazing will enable o 
ters to make wool growing exceedingly remunerative. In many instances 
come under my observation here on the plains, flocks have yielded one h 


In countries where either the natural resources or protection makes wool-gro 
profitable, it makes most wonderful advancement. us Bk. 

The wool industry of South America, South Africa, and Australia does not date 1 
more than a quarter of a century, and now they export 250,000,000 pounds. 
1859, had 258,228 sheep; in 1869 she had 2,332,241, lee 

There are many remarkable instances of rapid increase in wool-growing, 
is nothing that shows how rapidly the production can be increased, and how > 
fully the demand increases, so much as the figures of England’s importation th 
years ago. Then, 74,000 bales were imported from Germany ; 10,000 bales from Spain 
and Portugal ; British Colonies, 8,000 bales; other places, 5,000 ; total, 98,000 bales. In 
1864 there were imported from Australia, 302,000 bales; Cape of Good Hope, 68,000 bales ; 
South America, 91,000 bales ; and 219,336 bales from other sources ; in all, 688,336 bales. 
Australia now supplies more than three times the whole amount of foreign wool con- 
sumed in England thirty years ago, and the production of South America exceeds the — 
whole consumption then. it A 

The future of the wool interest of the Northwest—With such a sheep and wool-grow- 
ing country as we have here, “ endless, gateless, and boundless ;” with such a great 
increasing home and foreign demand; with such examples of rapid increase in sheep 
and wool productions, who shall doubt that in twenty years we shall rival Australia 
and South America in not only the quantity but the quality of their wools, and that 
the wool-buyers from all the great manufacturing centers of the world will visit our 
plains in search of the “fiber” susceptible of such wonderful and varied uses, and 
that with our wool production there will spring up manufactories here and there that 
shall rival Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Leeds, in England, and Rheims, E1l- 
Beufs, and Roubaix, in France, in the magnitude and beauty of their fabrics? 

Along the whole length of the Union Pacific Railway, along the Central Pacific 
Railway, in the valleys of the thousands of streams, bordered with timber for build- 
ings and fences, these untold millions of acres of luxuriant grazing lands, where sheep 
can be put down from New Mexico, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and other States for two 
dollars per head, shepherds can be hired for $30 to $40 per month, who ean readily 
herd 3,000 head. Thousands of tons of hay can be cut on all the streams. 

fates of freight to Eastern markets—Weool has been carried by rail from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston for $1 10 per hundred pounds. Double-decked sheep-cars, carrying 
200 sheep, can be had from! the base of the mountain to Chicago markets for $150, 
thereby pniting down fat wethers in market for 75 cents per head. Dressed-mutton 
carcasses are delivered from the Rocky Mountains, in New York, for $1 75 per hundred, 
car-load rates. 

Growth of Wyoming sheep industry.—The large introduction of sheep into this Terri- 
tory during the past season is very gratifying. The correct and valuable information 
that has been spread over the country by Dr. Latham, Judge Kingman, and others, has 
attracted the most deserved attention, and the result is that large numbers of sheep 
have been brought in this summer. I hear also of other large flocks that are to come 
next spring ; and I searcely need say that half the sheep of the United States could 
find room and food upon our mountain plains without being too much erowded. 

The following is a list of the principal flocks and names of owners: 


¥ 
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Moulton & Co., on Laramie Plains .--.------ Pe eA aa ee . 2,000 
Dana & Boswell, on Laramie Plains.-.-..---------------------+--+-- Pets. 1, 000 
Judge Kingman, Crow Creek .-.--- TS en Uae, «2 Se ae Pat ears ee aE A ole 3, 000 
James Moore, Lodge Pole..-..---- petine PIE Sen eee Te Se ge 9, 000 
Maynard, Lone Tree-..: {2.2.2 5.-- 25. 2-22 2 eee eee ee eet een eee eee 1,500 
General King & Co ........---.---------------+------- Perea otk O00 
Party from Soceo, Mexico..-. --- Rye ree eal irae” Rieti Ate PIT 2 AOE 2 SS AR ce lies OU 
Patteryeteston) 2 2. 2 Le. + Wide at et ie lake AAS. othe eee dale oes ahs 3, 000 


(OSE LA J ot cel aisles epee hE cel SOUT AAS Ra oe ee Cea aes i eed 200 


EXAMINATION OF MINES AND MOUNTAINS. 


I thought it might prove serviceable to the interests of the Territory to occupy all 
the spare time I could froin office duties, this summer, in a personal examination of the 
coal and gold mines of Wyoming, and of the geology of her mountains, as far as could 
be done without danger from Indians. Last year no one was safe without a military 
escort more than a few miles from the railroad, on account of them. This year, asmall 
number of armed citizens could safely venture into any of our mountains except the 
Big Horn, north of the North Platte River, which is claimed as hunting ground by 
Red Cloud and his tribe. 

My first journey was commenced on the 2d of June to the 


COAL MINES. 


Rocky Mountain Coat and Iron Company.—The mines of this company are hear our 
western boundary, in Bear River Valley, two miles north of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, at Evanston. They are the wonder of all who visit them, because of their enor- 
mous thickness, the fine quality of the coal, and the facility with which it is mined. 
The vein is over 25 feet thick, but only from 8 to 10 feet in height is being taken out 
at present. The several openings of the mines are on the edge of a high hill facing 
west. The vein dips east about 25° or 30°, and the indications are that it extends to 
a great distance, there being no evidence of much disturbance of the strata; in this 
respect unlike that at Bear River City, eight miles southeast. 

The several engines now being erected there are thought sufficient, with the requi- 
site number of miners, to produce 1,000 tons pet day, which amount would barely sup- 
ply the demands of the Central Pacific Railroad and the mines of Utah and Nevada. 
The majority interest in this valuable property is now owned, I am informed, by par- 
ties largely interested in the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

For the following items of interest relating to the Rocky Mountain Coal and Iron 
Company, and its operations, I am indebted to Mr. Charles T. Deuel, the superintendent 
at the mines. 

The capital stock of the company is $1,000,000. The officers are David D. Colton, 
president and treasurer ; Fox Diefendorf, vice-president ; H. K. White, secretary. 

There are three openings now being worked. The depth or length of main drift of 
mine No. 1 is 386 feet; thickness of vein, 26 feet ; mine No. 2, depth 512 feet ; thickness 
of vein, 30 feet ; mine No. 3, depth 165 feet, thickness of vein, 32 feet. The length of 
the coal-field on the face is three miles. 

In the three openings are five steam-engines, with an aggregate of 132 horse-power, 
and in mines No. 2 and No. 3 are four steam-pumps, two in each mine, and each pump 
of 10 horse-power. There are employed 175 Chinamen, miners, and laborers; 27 white 
men, miners, and laborers ; 23 mechanics; 0 miscellaneous ; being a total working 
force of 230 men. 

The present daily yield of coal is from 220 to 280 tons, gross, with mostly inexperi- 
enced hands. The company expect to produce by January 1, 1872, 650 tons daily. 

The coal is now sold at the following points: San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, 
San José, Oakland, Alameda, and Valejo, California ; Reno, Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
Battle Mountain, and Elko, Nevada; and at all points on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and at Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; and the company supplies the Central Pacitic 
Railroad and all its branches and steamers. 

There are thirty-five dwelling-houses for the accommodation of the workmen already 
erected, and fifteen more in course of construction, to be completed by December 1, 
1871. ‘There are also at the works three engine-houses, and snow-sheds over the open- 
ings, three blacksmith-shops, three sets scales and houses, one carpenter-shop, two 
stables and corrals, one powder magazine, a store and office, besides an ice-house, 
butcher-shop, and numerous small buildings. 

Wyoming Voal and Mining Company.—The Evanston mine of the Wyoming Coal and 
Mining Company adjoins that of the Rocky Mountain Coal and Iron Company on the 
south, and is an extension of the same vein just described, though not so thick ; and it 
dips slightly to the south, with its main dip to the east. The product of this mine is 
used mainly on the Union Pacific Railroad. It is worked by one engine, and its build- 
ings are of stone, and quite substantial. 


of this was used by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 2” 
The Rock Spring coal-veins, fifteen miles east of Green River, have 
the surface in the central portion of the Green River basin by a loca 
vicinity, from the south toward Quaking Asp Mountain. Thus the 
under the railroad. The veins are from 4 to 8 feet thick, and the coa 
quality, being hard lignite, and quite free from sulphur bitumen 

Ihave no doubt that these coals would smelt our iron ores when p 
just as they come from the mine in the raw state, without coking. _ 

The Messrs. Blair have a valuable mine at this place, from which F. 
and other places are now supplied. sas 

Mr. E. P. Snow, our United States assessor, has also lately opened a yah 
this point, which is part of the same stratum as the other two just named. 
the following statement from him, descriptive of his mine, which he has f S 
my solicitation : ees | 


“ CHEYENNE, WYOMING, September 20, 187 

“Dear Sir: I respond very cheerfully to your letter of the 16th of Septem 
ing information concerning the Rock Springs coal. ; i tt 2 Re 

“The mine from which this coal is taken is 400 yards from Rock Springs 
the Union Pacific Railroad, three hundred and fourteen miles west of Cheyenne. 
an open-drift mine. The vein is 10 feet thick, and literally inexhaustible. Its 
is from southeast to northwest, dipping toward the latter point. A 

* The coal is very free from foreign substances, is overlaid with slate, and has below — 
a bed of sandstone, from both of which the coal cleaves freely without waste. It is: 1 
semi-bituminous coking coal, of a glistening black color, and brilliant conchoi C 
ture. It does not soil the fingers nor crumble into dust on exposure to the atmosphe 
but bears transportation and handling better than any coal west of Pennsylvania. _ 

“ The analysis of this coal, as given by Professor E. T. Cox, State geologist of Indiana, 
is as follows: Specific gravity, 1.257: weight of a cubic foot, 78.37 pounds; coke, 54.40; 
volatile matter, 45.60; ash, white, 0.50; fixed carbon, 53.90; water, 7.50; gas, 33.10. 

“As will be seen by this analysis, the proportion of ash to carbon is very small, com- 
paring favorably, both in this respect and in the quantity and quality of the gas and 
coke produced from a given quantity of Goal, with any other coal obtained from the . 
Rocky Mountain coal-fields. : aed 

“It is superior to all other coals in this region, both for domestic and mechanical 
purposes. Thus far it is the only coal that has been discovered in the-Territories suit- 
able for the manufacture of gas. For blacksmiths’ use, it has superseded charcoal, 
both in Wyoming and Colorado, and is the only coal used in this Territory by black- 
smiths. ’ 

“It has been snecessfully tested at the smelting-works in Omaha, Nebraska, in the 
reduction of the Utah ores, but owing to cost of transportation has not been exten- 
sively introduced there. For steam-generating and domestic purposes it has no supe- 
rior in the West. It burns with a clear, bright flame, and great heat, making very 
little ash, and is absolutely free from clinker or sulphur. 

“The mine has been worked only one season, but the coal is liked so well that the 
demand for it is increasing with great rapidity. 

“ Respectfully, 
“E. P. SNOW. 
“ Sras REED, Esq., 
“ Surveyor General.” 


The following items respecting the Rock Spring mine of the Wyoming Coal and 
Mining Company are furnished by Mr. Wardell : 

Work was commenced in November, 1868, and the company now employ 85 men at 
this mine. The thickness of the coal is 10 feet, and the analysis gives water 7.00, ash 
1.73, volatile 36.81, carbon 54.40. 

During the year 1870 they mined 21,109 tons of coal. and the total number of tons 
produced from November, 1868, to December 31, 1870, was 38,303. Of this total amount, 
35,359 tons were consumed by the Union Pacific Railroad, and 2,949 wereshipped to 
private parties. $ 
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e Van Dyk and Hallville coal mines are on the border of the railroad, in this vicin- 
ee They are owned by capitalists in San Francisco, though not extensively worked 
now. The coal of the Van Dyk is the same in quality as those just referred to, and will 
be in large c— when the silver mines of Utah come to make a proper trial of them 
their ores. 9 

1 on mines are on the western edge of the Laramie Plains, about fifteen miles 
northe: f Elk Mountain, and the coal strata were uplifted to the surface by the same 
forces which upheaved the Elk and Medicine Bow Mountains, after the beginning of 
the tertiary period, though acting in lesser degree. 

7 - These mines produce largely for the use of the railroad, and are but a small partofa 
Co oat ithat neighborhood, as shown by the discoveries of my deputy survey- 
ors and others while operating in that vicinity this season. 

_ As far east as the vicinity of Cooper Lake a vein of 15 feet in thickness has been dis- 
covered this summer, not far from the railroad, which may be of much importance in 
future in the manufacture of the iron ore of Laramie Mountain, twenty to thirty miles 
to the eastward. 

Mr. Wardell furnishes the following items respecting the operations of the Wyoming 
Coal and Mining Company at their Carbon mines : 

They commenced work in August, 1863, and now employ 110 men at these mines. The 
thickness of coal is 9 feet. The analysis gives water 6.80, ash 8.00, volatile 35.48, fixed 
earbon 49.72. i é 

During the year 1870 they mined 53,671 tons of coal, and from August, 1868, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1870, the total production was 89,789 tons. Of this amount the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company consumed 86,608 tons, and 3,181 tons were shipped to private 


~ Tcontinued this journey into Weber Caiion, where I noticed last year the silver-bear- 
ing formation as I passed there on the railroad. I found I had not been mistaken, for 
quite lately some of the Utah silver miners had noticed the similarity of the rock to 
that found at Bingham’s Cafion and the heads of the two Cottonwood Canons, and had 
made several discoveries of argentiferous galena, (one or two now owned by Messrs. 
Fillmore, Millis, and others,) six or eight miles north of Weber City, within the same 
range which crosses the railroad a little west of the * 1,000-mile tree.” The formation is 
limestone, of the silurian age, I believe, and considerably metamorphosed by the moun- 
tain upheavals on the west side of them. e 

I predict the discovery of valuable mines inthis locality, as the formation is proba- 
bly only a northern extension of the rich silver districts further south in Utah. 

Near the same locality, but a little farther east, the triassic and cretaceous rocks 
have been upheaved, and have brought up a large exposure of shales at their junction 
with the immense conglomerate rocks which form the grand scenery of Echo Canon. 

It is probable that coal will be found here some day by boring, and, perhaps, at no 
great depth. The coal veins of Coalville, not many miles southward of this point, are 
said to dip northward under this conglomerate rock toward the railroad; and, as it is 
of the tertiary age, there is no ostensible reason why coal strata should not be found 
under it. 

We find a very large thickness of this conglomerate rock overlying the rich coal- 
measures at the mines of the Rocky Mountain Coal and Iron Company, before alluded 
to, which, in reality, is a part of the Echo Canon rock, forced asunder by the upheaved 
arm of the Wasatch Mountains at Wasatch Station. 


EXPEDITION TO LARAMIE MOUNTAIN. 


My second journey was made on the 21st of June to explore the Laramie Mountain, 
from the Cheyenne Pass road northward to the Sabylle “ Pass.” 

We formed a party composed of Colonel Reynolds and Lieutenant Varney of Fort D. 
A. Russell, Major H. Glatcke, of this city, and myself, and were in the mountains five 
days. 

We went up Crow Creek to the foot of the mountain, where the north fork of the 
ereek leaves the canon for the plain, with a view to discover, if possible, some evidence 
of coal at the junction of the tertiary rocks with the older formations, at the eastern 
base of the mountain. When within a mile or two of its base, we found a stratum of 
conglomerate along the banks of the creek of the same character and age as that 
which overlies the coal veins at Evanston. Its dip eastward is but a few degrees, and 
upon reaching the edge of the mountain (twenty miles north of west from Cheyenne) we 
found the fracture by upheaval quite abrupt, having brought up and exposed to view 
the shales which belong to the lower tertiary and upper cretaceous formations, while the 
silurian limestone had been carried up with the mountain and spread over a large sur- 
face, instead of standing vertically against the granite wall, as it does toward Granite 
Canon southward and most of the distance northward to the Chugwater Creck. 

The bed of shales at this point is very massive and has every appearance of having 
once been associated with coal-beds below, and presents large blocks of hematite iron- 
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ore, such as accompany our coal veins. The indications of coal her 
the experiment of gral a few hundred feet, perhaps less than 200 feet 
portant question of workable coal-veins at this base of the mountain. 

There are other exposures of this kind at Horse and Chugwater Cree 
miles southwest of Cheyenne, a vein of coal was found very near the su 
plied fuel to this place before the railroad reached the thicker veins in the | 
Plains. Shahi oh fai 

On entering the cafion of this fork of Crow Creek the formations on the 
stand vertically, and we found strata or bands of black gneiss, and veins 
quartz, intermixed with porphyritic granite, indicating that the ores of the 
metals may be found in this vicinity. During the Pike’s Peak excitement in 
‘the base of this range for miles along this vicinity was staked into “ claims” 
who discovered a similarity to the formations found in some of the mining dii r 
Colorado. ‘ SEAS Cea Pe 

Thence we passed around the west side of Table Mountain to our camp in Cheyenne’ 
Pass, where we found one of Clarence King’s parties of topographical engineers, also en- 
camped for the night. Next day we crossed to the western edge of the mountain, find-— 
ing only the coarse, red, feldspathic granite composing the crest, as at Sherman, alon 
the railroad, though presenting numerous veins of quartz, which characteristic con- — 
tinues northward to the head of the Sabylle, at the fifth standard. Instead of finding 
the top of the mountain moderately level, as where the railroad crosses, we found 
impassable for wagons except along its western crest. 1 1 

Here is the water-shed which divides the waters which flow east and west, and where ~ 
the head branches of Crow, Lodge Pole, Horse, and Chugwater Creeks take their rise. — 
These branches cut entirely across the mountain, wearing it into every conceivable 
shape, and furnishing grassy valleys well suited to summer grazing. There is but — 
little timber on this mountain, only here and there small groves of yellow pine, which 
have been nearly destroyed by fires within the last few years. Good sheep-grazing is — 
found all over it. 7 See bie tre 

The water-shed is formed chiefly by the outcropping crest or edge of the silurian _ 
rocks, (lime and sand,) which dip west toward the Laramie Plains. It is remarkable 
that these rocks should have withstood the fearful drift agencies of early ages so much 
better than the granitic portion of the mountain, which averages nearly fifteen miles— 
in width, and most of the top torn away by powerful glacial action. ooh 

We found numerous deposits of magnetic iron ore on the table-land between Horse — 
and Chugwater Creeks, in the southern part of township 20 north, ranges 70 and 71 west, 
which is accessible from the Laramie Plains, and will meet the coal there and be manu- 
factured into iron. 

Farther north, toward the Sabylle Pass, and before reaching the junction of the 
ninth guide with the fifth standard, the silurian or silver and copper bearing lime- 
stone becomes much thicker, and presents the high-water shed-crest which is so notice- 
able from Cooper Lake Station, on the railroad. It is here that onterops of silver and 
copper veins, and also veins of plumbago, have been discovered this summer by some 
of my deputies. The external indications will warrant a prettythorongh search there 
for these minerals in paying quantities. 

Our return route was through the Iron Mountain Township, which is now surveyed, 
and this greatest of iron mountains on the continent is found to be on the odd section 
belonging to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, but so near to its eastern line and 
the edge of the twenty-mile hmit of granted lands as to create doubts who will yet pos- 
sess it until after the survey of the opposite township along the railroad, in the vicinity 
of Cooper Lake Station, twenty miles west. . 

This mountain of ore presents the appearance of an immense trap-dike, forced up 
through the inclosing granite. The main branch of the Chugwater cuts through it, pre- 
senting a fine view of its dike-likecharacter, and affording convincing proof that it is a 
massive vein of iron ore, going down to depths unknown, like true fissure-veins of 
other metals. The elevation, at its base, is 6,500 feet, only about 450 higher than 
Cheyenne ; its summit being 637 feet above the base at the creek. 

The valley of Crow Creek, and the eroded valley along the base of the mountain, 
afford an excellent route for a railroad to convey the ores to this point on the Union 
Pacific. The ore has been tested on a small seale at Omaha, and found to produce the 
best of iron. It will be tested on a larger scale, with Wyoming coal, very soon, with 
very little doubt of entire success. 4 

In the event of success, the railroad company will find it to their advantage to erect 
smelting furnaces and rolling-mills, which will soon be needed on a large scale, for the 
necessary repair of their great extent of road. 

We found indications at the base of the mountain, at Horse Creek, and about the 
Chugwater, that coal may be found by boring to the lower stratum of the tertiary, 
which is not far below the surface, in the valley.’ The position of the coal, where 
found to exist, is near the bottom or lower strata of the tertiary rocks. 

My next trip was commenced on the 21st of July, to examine 
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- THE SEMINOLE MOUNTAINS, 


_ These mountains lie west of the North Platte Cafion, about twenty-five miles north of 
the railroad from Fort Steele and Rawlins Springs Stations. 

An expedition had been inaugurated in June by General Bradley, of Fort Sanders, 
and General Thayer, of Nebraska, (with some others,) to make search in those moun- 
tains for silver, some old hunters giving assurance that argentiferous galena had been 
found there. I was politely invited, but unable to join the expedition. 

The result was that, instead of silver, a very rich gold-quartz vein was found by this 
party, chiefly through the instrumentality of an experienced gold mine prospector, Mr. 
Ernest, of Laramie City, who accompanied the expedition. The neavs of the rich dis- 
covery soon spread abroad, and miners from all quarters flocked there and soon made 
further valuable discoveries of silver as well as gold. 

Upon making known to General H. A. Morrow, commanding at Fort Steele, my 
desire to visit those mountains with a view to examine their geological character and 
form some estimate of their prospective value in furnishing productive veins of the 
precious metals, the general offered to accompany me with the necessary protection 
against a possible meeting with hostile straggling Indians, that being one of their 
. haunts last year. We thus prepared for a trip of ten days. Captain Deweese, with 
part of his cavalry, and Lieutenants Waterbury and Pearson, formed the balance of the 
expedition. 

Our course was north over the great cretaceous ridges on the east side of the Platte, 
crossing to the west side of the river about twelve miles north of Fort Steele, thence 
north about fifteen miles to the great cafion of the Platte through these mountains. 

The river along this last-named distance cuts through the western edge of a coal basin 
of considerable magnitude,flying mainly east of the Platte and between the railroad 
and the mountains on the east side of the Platte Caion. We found along our route 
the outcrop of several coal veins; but between these and the mountain we crossed 
over the outcrops of all the formations which exist between the coal deposits and the 
azoic rocks, 

The southern side of the mountain is faced with a thick stratum of white sandstone, 
probably of the triassic age, dipping southward at an angle of about 60°. Next be- 
neath it I found about a thousand feet in thickness of the silurian, silver-bearing 
limestone, with the usual Potsdam sandstone stratum separating it from the black gneiss 
nucleus of the mountain. 

Not being able to enter the cafion, either on foot or horseback, I passed over the 
mountain on foot until I encountered a side cation, which enabled me to descend into 
the main cation in the central part of the mountain. The walls of this cafion are nearly 
perpendicular for over a thousand feet in height, presenting scenery of the boldest 
and grandest character. 

It is most remarkable that this Platte Caion should have remained so long unknown 
to the people of Wyoming. Neither Frémont nor Hayden mention it, though having 
passed within fifteen or twenty miles of it. Indeed, I never had heard it spoken of by 
any one in Wyoming; nor do any maps that I have seen afford any evidence of such 
an abrupt and grand passage of the North Platte through the mountain rim of the 
Laramie Plains basin. 

In my last year’s report I stated that the Platte River made its exit from the basin 
of the Laramie Plains through the pass at the Red Buttes on the old overland road ; 
and I was so informed by those most familiar with the country. 

The course of the Platte through this cafion is nearly north, continuing the same 
course eight or ten miles after its exit from the cafion, then bending around a lone 
granitic mountain and passing off northeastwardly to receive the Sweetwater River, 
about ten miles further on. This is its most westerly bend. 

We then coursed west along the south base of this mountain about ten miles to 
Deweese’s Pass, in which we camped the second night out. We named this pass for 
Captain Deweese, because he was the first to go through it with wagons. On the 25th 
we camped on Deweese’s Creek, on the north side of the mountain. 

The Ernest gold mine is half a mile west of Deweese’s Pass, and about two miles 
from the western end of this mountain. That portion of the mountain west of the 
pass is higher than the eastern, though not covering half as much area. Near this 
mine is the highest peak, which we named Bradley’s Peak, in honor of General Brad- 
ley, who had so praiseworthily gotten up the expedition for mineral discovery. I meas- 
ured the height of this peak with my barometer, and found it to be 9,500 feet in alti- 
tude, being about 3,000 feet higher than Fort Steele, and 3,000 feet above the base of 
Independence Rock, on the Sweetwater. 

The gold mines are all on this western part of the mountain, and numerous valuable 
discoveries had already been made. No sedimentary rocks rise much above its base, 
the whole formation, including the central ridges and other high peaks, being black 
gneiss, except on the western end, which is red gneiss, so red as to look like a mountain 
of iron ore as you approach it, as it is far more laminar or slaty than the black gneiss. 
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The black gneiss, however, has a mottled appearance, resembling fine-g1 
in some respects, the “pepper and salt” appearance arising probably from a slig 
admixture of decomposed feldspar. vt 

Seminole Mountain No. 2 is situated five miles west of the one just described, (say 
a trifle north of west,) the intervening valley being occupied by a low mountain of — 
gneissoid rock, nearly imbedded in the drifting sands which form a heavy belt Et Lis 
material along the southern border of these ranges, all the way from the Platte te 
Green River. These isolated mountains, made so by frequent gaps or passes north and 
south between them, are really but parts of the same range extending wes swardly 
from Laramie Peak to the old “South Pass.” at the head of the Sweetwater. 

Sand Creek rung north through the pass at the east end of Seminole No. 2 headin Fe 
in the plain south of it, and joining the Platte River a few miles above the outh of " 
the Sweetwater. ; sheet ieee 

Seminole No. 2 is about twelve to fifteen miles long and three to five miles wide, ter- 
minating at Muddy Creek. Near its west end is another pass, formerly, and properly, — 
called Seminole Gap, but now known only as “ Whisky Gap,” and termed so because of 
the destruction of a load of whisky at the large spring in the gap by Captain Brown, 
under orders from Major O’Farrell, of the Eleventh Ohio Cavalry, in July, 1862, w. 
while on his way from Independence Rock to old Fort Halleck with troops, was Reser C 
by some whisky peddlers. , ween ee 
. Formerly a considerable travel passed through this gap to the Sweetwater mines at 

outh Pass. sitet ts 

The mines of this mountain are principally silver, and the district named after one 
of the discoverers, Mr. Ferris. The geology of the mountain presents quite a dissimi- 
lar appearance to that of the one only five miles east of it. Its upheaval was sudden 
and violent, wonderfully contorting the gneissoid rocks, which now present a vertical 
position, with nearly an east and west trend. ‘ x 

The different varieties of gneiss alternate from black, gray, and red, and on the 
eastern end, where exposed to view, present a singularly striped appearance vertically. 
The axis of upheaval was on the north side, where the older sedimentary rocks are 
but little elevated or disturbed, while on the south side the silurian-line strata which ~ 
composed that face of the mountain, were uplifted with so much violence as to be 
thrown back past verticality ten to twenty degrees. Here are three or four peaks, one 
of 10,000 feet altitude, so sharp.that I found it difficult to climb to its summit. The 
others are similar in height to Bradley’s Peak. a4 

There have already been a number of discoveries of silver ore here, and judging both 
from the geology and the character of the ores found, I have no doubt that productive 
and valuable silver mines will be opened out in this Ferris district next season. 

I have forgotten to notice the character of the azoic rocks, in that part of Seminole 
No. 1 between the Platte Cation and Deweese’s Pass. Thisis also gneissoid, very black, 
and much like hornblende in color and appearance, showing numerous veins of white 
quartz, with occasional intercalations of feldspathic rock of a light-pink color. This 
part of the mountain has not been prospected for gold, because the miners believe 
more in ochreous-colored quartz than they do in the white. But rich veins have been 
found under white quartz outcroppings, and I have very little doubt but go d veins of 
both gold and silver will be found in this part of the range. 

Our fifth encampmept, July 26th, was on Sand Creek, north of the gap, which has a 
fine broad valley of meadow land, from which large quantities of hay were obtained 
in the days of overland travel along the Sweetwater. Here on the 27th we took the 
old hay-road northward across the tertiary plain to the Sweetwater River, sixteen miles _ 
distant. On our right, eight or ten miles away, we passed a lone mountain of feld- 
spathic granite, with several high peaks, which we had visited on the 25th, it being 
situated on the east bank of the Platte at the point of its western bend. 

Just before reaching the Sweetwater we passed an isolated range of the same char- 
acter of mountain, trending off to the southwest for eight or ten miles. Upon exam- 
ination I found it to be intersected with numerous dikes of trap, but so black and 
crystalline in structure in those I examined as to resemble gneiss more than trap. 

Arriving at the Sweetwater, ten or twelve miles above its mouth, we proceeded up it 
about four miles to Independence Rock, (so famous in the early days of overland 
travel,) and encamped there on the night of the 27th. The shape of the rock is much 
like that of a large turtle-shell, but has a more striking resemblance, perhaps, to the 
oblong dome of the Mormon tabernacle at Salt Lake City, though larger. We found 
it literally covered with the names of emigrants for many years following 1849, 
chiseled in the hard feld-spathic granite. Here, too, we saw the telegraph poles and 
much of the old wire that had aided in flashing intelligence across the continent dur- 
ing the early periods of overland staging. But not least in interest here is the old 
overland emigrant road, so broad and so deeply worn into the surface of the plains as 
to look more like the route of an army of the magnitude of that of the ancient king 
Xerxes, than the trail of the modern pioneers who settled the mountain Territories and 
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the Pacific States. In sandy and Joamy portions of the road it is often 60 to 80 feet in 


- width, and worn (or blown) out from one to two feet in depth. 
-_ From Independence Rock to its junction with the Platte, fifteen to twenty miles, the 


< 


valley of the Sweetwater must be twenty-five miles broad. It affords abundance of 
en} and | for grazing purposes. The river passes through about the center of the 

ey. € mountains on the north side curve round to the river at the Devil’s Gate, 
five miles northwest of the rock, and thence trend westward, the river continuing 
along near their base for many miles, leaving a plain on the south side of from ten to 
fifteen miles in width, to the base of the Seminole range. 

The mountains on the north have less of mineral character than I expected to find, 
being almost wholly feldspathic, with very little quartz and mica. They, however, 
present numerous trap-dikes, which show a northeast and southwest course, some being 
very thick, 100 to 200 feet, and they may yet be found to contain veins of the precious 
metals. These mountains were uplifted at a very ancient date, long before the deposit 


_ of the sedimentary rocks of the adjoining valley, which are horizontal. The crests 


of these ranges rise about a thousand feet above the valley. 

On the 28th we turned southwest across the plain to Seminole Pass, (Whisky Gap,) 
and encamped in the beautiful mountain cove within the pass, at the spring, and upon 
the old Rawlins and South Pass road. We found game abundant in this region, ante- 
lope, black-tailed deer, and elk, the latter sometimes in droves of fifty or more. 

Here the Seminole range almost dies out, the pass cutting no rocks but the narrow, 

sharp ridge of old red sandstone and silurian limestone, standing in a vertical position, 
and continuing so along the south face of the mountain to the east of us. 
_ West of this gap the Seminole range takes the name of Sweetwater Mountains all the 
distance to South Pass, but for the first fifteen miles it consists of only a group of de- 
tached hills. Farther west, opposite the Three Crossings, the range rises again, and 
is clothed with a thick growth of pine, which supplied the telegraph poles for the old 
telegraph line. Here, also, argentiferous galena has been discovered, and I have very 
little doubt but that valuable silver deposits will be found there. 

On the 29th our eighth encampment was at Brown’s Caiion, thirty miles southeast 
towards Fort Steele, and across a very uninviting plain of sand and sage brush, with 
but one watering place. 

The tenth day out brought us back to Fort Steele, (30th July,) twenty-three miles, 
feeling well paid for our examination of the country, and that we could safely recom- 
mend the Seminole Mountains to the attention of experience, industry, and persever- 
ance, as a very promising new mining district. 

I have not written of the several new mines discovered there this season, as I would 
have done had not General Morrow kindly consented to do so for me, he having a bet- 


ter opportunity to watch the development of the veins and the character and percent- 


age ot the ores than I could have. His close proximity to the mines gave him every 
facility to obtain from miners and others the most reliable information, which is em- 
bodied in his intelligent and comprehensive statement, which I have the pleasure to 
here introduce : : 


“Fort FRED STEELE, WYOMING TERRITORY, 
“ September 27, 1871. 


“Dear Sir: At your request I give you a brief description of the Seminole gold 
mines, situated thirty miles north of this post. These mines, from appearances, are 
destined to prove immensely valuable, and a short account of the manner in which 
they were discovered will be interesting : 

“Two years ago Lieutenant R. H. Young, Fourth Infantry, while out on an Indian ex- 
pedition, met three men coming from the direction of the Seminole Mountains, and hay- 
ing in their possession a quantity of quartz, which they said was gold-bearing, though 
it showed no free gold. They gave Lieutenant Young several specimens, which he 
brought to the post and used for paper-weights. 

“Last June, General L. P. Bradley and Captain Thomas B. Deweese, with the appro- 
bation of General Augur, commanding the military department, organized a party to 
explore the Seminole Mountains for silver, having previously ascertained by assay that 
the specimens of Lieutenant Young were very rich in silver, the assay showing up- 
ward of $2,00¢ to the ton. The result of this expedition was the discovery of the 
Seminole gold mines. 

“General Thayer, late United States Senator from Nebraska, accompanied the party, 
and in addition to other claims to distinction may add that of a successful prospector 
for gold. 

‘The three men met by Lieutenant Young were all subsequently killed by Indians, 
and it is not certainly known now whether the present mines are the same as those 
discovered by them ; but from dissimilarity in the ores it is thought they are not, the 
present deposits being gold, while the rocks in the possession of the men were silver- 
bearing. : 

“Seminole Mountains.—The chain of mountains of which the Seminole range is a 
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section has its rise about the forty-first parallel of latitude, near North Park, 
orado, and runs in a northerly direction to Fort Fetterman, where it bends suddenly 
the west, and then trends a little north of west until it meets the Wind Riverrange 
near South Pass. 1s) , eee 

“From North Park to Fort Fetterman, and thence to the point where the No 
Platte River breaks through, making a grand cafion, the range is known as the Black © 
Hills. West of the Platte Cafion it takes the name of the Seminole Range, which it 
retains until it unites with the Sweetwater Mountains, a little east of the one hundred 
and eighth meridian line. § ; 


“The mines are situated in the Seminole Mountains, about ten miles west of the iE 


Platte. et mated 

“ Geologically these mountains belong to the igneous or metamorphic period, as is 
shown by the character of their mineral-bearing rock, as contrasted with the succes- 
sion of later strata reclining against their sides. The highest peak, Bradley’s Mount- 
ain, is 9,500 feet high, as determined by an aneroid barometer; but the mean eleva- 
tion of the range is thought to be something less than 8,000 feet. The average width 
of the range is about three miles. ve aa 

“The character of the mountain-rock indicates that it has come up from a great 
depth, being highly metamorphosed; but the slopes are not, as a rule, precipitous, and 
there is hardly any portion of the mountain, in the vicinity of the mines, which does 
not admit of roads being built without much labor or expense. 

“The mines, as before stated, are located eight miles west of the Platte, in a group 
or cluster of elevations, of which Bradley’s Mountain is the highest-by nearly a thou- 
sand feet. The principal deposits thus far found seem to be confined to a single eleva- 
tion, known in the district as Gold Peak. In this, as in other respects, these mines 
bear a strong resemblance to the silver deposits of White Pine, in Nevada, which are 
confined to a mountain three miles long and from two to two and one-half miles broad, 
and which has an altitude of 1,500 feet above the surrounding valleys. 4 

‘The country has been imperfectly prospected, and it may be that hereafter the de- 
posits of gold and silver will be found to have a more extensive range than at present _ 
ascertained. Many claims, perhaps one hundred, have been located, but the true-fis- 
sure veins do not exceed a dozen or fifteen. 

“The Ernest, the Mammoth, the Break of Day, the Jesse Murdock, the Slattery, the ~ 
Edward Everett, and several other mines, have well-defined quartz veins through 
which gold is disseminated in large proportions. On these and some other claims the 
work of sinking shafts and running tunnels is being pushed forward rapidly. In all 
of the above-named locations free gold is found. 

“Tt has been thought by some persons that the various fissure-veins in this district 
are ‘spurs’ from the Ernest lode. In this view I do not concur for two reasons: first, 
because the strike of the several veins or fissures does not coneur in direction; second, 
because the vein-matter of the several veins is not by any means the same. 

‘In some instances rich copper-colored quartz largely predominates; in others, the 
quartz is deeply discolored by protoxide of iron and other’ bases. Again,in some of 
the veins the quartz is almost a pure white, while in others it is greatly decomposed. 
If anything may be inferred from the dip of the several fissures, this may also be urged 
against the theory of a single-fissure formation, for I observed that the dip varies in the 
several mines from almost a vertical to a slope of a few degrees. The dip is not the 
same in any two veins. : 

“T regard it as quite certain that there are at least a dozen true-fissure veins in the 
district already developed, and that others will be found hereafter 1 have no reason to 
doubt. 

“T ought to add here that, as a rule, the ledges run parallel, or nearly so, with the 
axis of the mountain. A true-fissure vein has neyer been known to give out, though 
it may ‘pinch’ or be ‘faulted;’ and hence the only question, as it seems to me, in this 
district, is as to the quality of the ores. 

“On this subject all that can be stated is, that numerous assays of the ores have 
been made in Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake, and in every instance a very large per- 
centage of gold is reported. In several instances the ores have gone as high as $100 
to the ton, and in one instance an assay made at the office of D. Buel & Co., Salt Lake, 
showed $250 to the ton, as reported to the writer by Colonel Buel. 

“In many of the claims the vein-matter is decomposed quartz, with sulphurets of 
iron and copper. Experience in California and elsewhere shows that veins composed 
of such matter hold on well, and increase in richness as you descend. 

‘In some of the locations I observed that a well-defined outcropping of quartz, after 
sinking upon it a few feet, was followed by a well-defined vein, usually of the same 
width as the outcropping, of decomposed minerals of the most brilliant hues, blue and 
red preduminating. This is of frequent occurrence in many excellent districts, and is 
regarded usually as an indication of richness in the lode in which it appears. 

“T suppose such phenomena to be the result of water infiltrating from the surface 
into the fissure before it was wholly filled, or from secretions laterally from the inclosing 
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or wall rock, or it may be by injection from below. Warm water is a powerful solvent, 
and it is by no means impossible that the quartz and other filling matter of the fissure 
has been lixiviated, Jeaving a residuum of matter as we here find it. 

“However the result may have been produced, it is quite certain that this decom- 

posed matter, whatever it may be, is in all cases extremely rich in gold. By the rude 
ah of a little water and a pan considerable quantities of gold may be washed 
out of it. 
_ “4 word as to the country rock, and I will close this already too long though hastily 
written letter. The displaced strata are, as a rule, cretaceous, but along the southern 
base of the mountain there crops out here and there a red sandstone which I suppose 
to be Potsdam. Whether it is or not will have to be determined hereafter by its rela- 
tive position or its characteristic fossils. The ejected rocks forming the mountain 
proper, and which are the wall-rocks of the lodes, are micaceous slate and gneiss, both 
highly metamorphosed by heat. 

‘In company with yourself I visited the greater portion of this mountain, and I 
think you concluded that it would become a valuable mining district, the rock being 
black and red gneiss, with more of the trappean appearance than that of the South 
Pass mines, which you thought a good indication of richer mines. 


“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
“HENRY A. MORROW. 


“Dr. Siras REED, 
~ “Surveyor General, Cheyenne, Wyoming.” 


EXPEDITION TO LARAMIE PEAK. 


My next and fourth expedition was to Laramie Peak, in company with Judge J. W. 
Kingman, Major C. Howe, Major H. Glafcke, Lieutenant Varney, and six gentlemen 
from New England, graduates of the Technological School of Boston—Professor R. H. 
Richards, and Messrs. G. R. Lincoln, Elmer Faunce, G. H. Pratt, R. Whittier, and E. W. 
Rollins—who were desirous of examining the geologylof some of our mountains, and of 
killing some of our countless antelope, elk, and deer, having spent several weeks in the 
Inines and mountains of Colorado. 

On the 7th of August we reached the Iron Mountain, which was examined by the 
party with much satisfaction. Thence we passed northward over the mountain to the 
head of Sabylle Creek, and encamped upon it eight or ten miles north of the fifth stand- 
ard, and just below its junction with the old Fort Halleck and Fort Laramie road, which 
runs through the Sabylle Pass. 

Here we remained a day to examine the mountains west of the road. To our great 
astonishment we found an almost total change in the geological features and charac- 
teristics of the Laramie range in this vicinity. The red sienite gives place largely to 
the black and gray gneiss and gray schistose granites. 

I visited a low, oblong, rounded mountain, about tive miles west of our camp, which 
elistened in the sun like glass as I approached it. I found it asmall detached mountain 
of black gneiss, very slaty in structure, and trending east and west, the line of stratii- 
cation running the same way, and the layers standing vertically. It presents a very 
striking exhibition of black gneiss slate, with some show of white quartz veins. On 
its north side, the gray alternates with the black gneisses, yielding more readily to the 
eroding effects of the elements, and contains larger and richer-looking veins of quartz. 

On the east side of the creek are several detached mountain knobs, the crests of which 
are formed by the high outcropping edges of the silurian limestone, facing west, but 
which dips down their eastern slopes at an angle of 40° to 60°. 

In this vicinity, the red granites no longer continue to constitute the main rock of 
the Laramie range, the gneissoid rocks here beginning to contend for the mastery, and 
continue thus to do for the next thirty miles, to the Laramie Peak. The range north- 
ward is made up for this distance of detached mountains, and some very high peaks. 
Between these the great glacial currents from the west tore their way through, and 
grooved out the river valleys and broad ravines of the adjacent plains eastward. Four 
deep and rugged cafions cut through the entire range, the most southerly being the 
Sabylle Canon, then the Laramie River Cafon, the Collins Cafion, and the Laramie 
Peak Canon. 

The line of upheaval is also changed; for while the greater force seems to have been 
exerted north and south along the course of the range, it has been thwarted by east and 
west lines of upheaval, thus folding up the formations in the latter direction and afiord- 
ing intervening grooves for the early play of the glacial forces. 

In passing northward along the range, we found the gneissic and granitic beds in 
nearly a vertical position, black and gray gneiss alternating with seams of quartz and 
feldspar, and now and then a bed of rather massive feldspathic granite. Sometimes 
these are very thin, and the gneissic beds predominate, thus frequently presenting the 
appearance of black, massive dikes of black gneiss forced up through the granites. 
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We found the strongest evidences of gold and silver veins in this vicinity, a 
Sabylle Creek, but had not time then to explore for these minerals. 
We followed down the Fort Laramie road to John Richards’s ranch, on the e 
of the Sabylle; thence across the Sabylle and the Laramie River in a no: hwes 
direction about twenty miles, to the mouth of Collins’s Cafion, at the sixth stan¢ 
line of the United States surveys. iii atia ore 

We camped about a mile east of the mountain, on the trail of my survey rh 
only two weeks before run the sixth standard line over the mountain; but on looking __ 
up at its high unbroken crest in front of us, it was thought impossible, by ace four 

company, to find any pass for wagons. While hunting for a cation or Lager arough, 

_ Ifcoasted north along the base of the mountain fifteen to eighteen miles, and d to 
the north side of the north fork of the Laramie River, in the vicinity of Big TOO 
Creek, where I found a large plateau, some miles in extent, of black gneiss exposed to 

view, and exhibiting a fine display of quartz veins, some running with and some across _ 
the edges of the slate, which has a nearly vertical dip or position. This, I believe, will - 
prove to be a fine field next season for prospectors for gold and silver. It is almost an 
exactly similar formation to that in which the Sweetwater gold mines are found. 

Next day, having found Collins’s Cafion, through which deputy surveyors Thomas 
and Hay, and twenty cavalrymen for protection, had passed with four wagons, we 
determined to make the attempt to follow their trail through the mountain. by 

It is the blindest-looking canon I ever saw entered with teams—so crooked and nar- 
row, the sides so high and vertical, and its mouth so closed by jutting walls of rock 
that no human being would suppose a passable cafion existed there until after entering 
it, and not then but for the trail. Every one would exclaim, every few hundred yards, 
that he was at the end of it, and hemmed in by towering mountain walls. We foun 
an older trail within it than that of the surveyors, for old poles and brush filled many 
of the crossings of the tortuous spring-branch. “conn heh aaa 

I have since learned that the famous mountaineer, Bridger, who in early days knew 
most of the passes and cations throughout the Rocky Mountains, piloted Colonel Wil- 

liam [O. Collins, of the Eleventh Ohio Cavalry, with a squad of his soldiers, through ~ 

here, from Fort Laramie to Fort Halleck, at Elk Mountain, in October, 1862. A pass 
for a wagon-road between the two forts had been found in August of that year, (the 
Sabylle Pass,) and all the transportation wagons took that route, it being a very good 
road and the cation short. But Colonel Collins wished for a shorter route, and Bridger 
told him of this cafon and led the squad through it. The colonel afterward used it 
for his mounted men, and it took the name of “Collins’s Cut-off;” but it has not been 
used since, except by hunters, and will hereafter bear its proper name. Colonel Col- 
lins passed through it in March, 1863, with forty-six of his cavalry, for Fort Halleck, 
not dreaming of danger from a sudden change of weather; but before he could cross 
the Laramie Plains a sudden snow-storm overtook him, filling the air, blotting out his 
trail, and so turning him out of his course that he well-nigh lost his life. Several of 
his men scattered, remained out all night, and were found dead next day on the plains, 
south of the point where Medicine Bow Station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, now is. 
Mr. Herman Haas, of this city, was one of that ill-fated party, but successfully reached 
the fort with the colonel. 

I have thought it proper to preserve this little historical narrative of an important 
canon, and also that of Whisky Gap, at the Seminole Pass, associated with the same 
Ohio regiment in the late war; for Collins’s Cafion will be visited often in future years 
by lovers of grand, picturesque, and awe-inspiring mountain scenery. The beautifal 
groves of pine along its sides, and upon the mountains throughout its length, add vastly 
to the interest of a trip through it, to say nothing of its narrow defiles, its ever-chang- 

ing, zigzag course, and the towering mountain crests which overlook it. 

It follows closely along the south side of the sixth standard-line, all the way 
through the mountain, which line crosses over the summit of the highest peak of the 
range, (a sort of twin-brother to the Laramie Peak,) and to which my deputies haye 
attached the name of Reed’s Peak in their field-notes; probably from chagrin that I 
should have selected so rough a line to be surveyed. Its altitude is about 10,000 feet, 
it being a trifle less than Laramie Peak. At its base, three miles or more from our 
entrance of the canon, we reached a fine spring of nearly ice-cold water, nestled in a 
pine grove at the mouth of a side-cafion, where we halted and took a sumptuous meal, 
all the while feasting our imaginations upon the grandeur and beauty of the scenery. 

The rocky walls of the canon thus far were composed of gray gneiss, alternating 
with occasional beds of black gneiss. The mountain before us presented on its eastern 
face lofty, vertical dikes or layers of black and gray gneiss, with intercalated seams 
of red granite, thus giving a columnar or striped appearance to the side of the moun- 
tain, by these alternating colors of red, black, and gray, reaching up to its very crest. 
The strike of these vertical beds of gneissoid and granitic rock is nearly east and west, 
similar to that referred to fifteen miles south of this point. 

This locality looks most favorable for gold and silver, and will no doubt repay a 
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thorough search for veins of these minerals. Geology will prove to be a deceptive 
teacher if mines of the precious metals are not found hereabout. 
~ Leaving the spring, and ascending a dividing ridge of about 200 feet altitude, we 
followed the trail along the south edge of the high mountain-peak just described, to 
the place for descending deeper into the canon, and along which we proceeded to the 
western base of the mountain, where we camped at a spring in the valley that heads 
up northward in the direction of Larainie Peak, which is about twelve miles distant. 
Here again we find a great development and a large area of the gold and silver 
bearing rocks of black and gray gneiss, in heavy beds, nearly vertical, alternating 
with beds of red granite as we approach the Laramie Peak. The separating line be- 
tween the black and gray gneiss-beds generally furnishes veins of iron-stained or white 
quartz, the latter the most conspicuous on the surface. The strike of this group of 
rocks is northeast and southwest, or nearly so, being similar in this respect and in 
their color and composition to the gold-bearing rocks at the Sweetwater and other gold 
mines. The black gneiss slate is perhaps darker and more hornblendic in appearance 
than the above named, but its line of bearing is the same, the seams of quartz similar, 
and trend in the same direction, and the surface aspect presents an appearance quite 
like that around some of the best mining districts in Colorado, as Iam informed by 
those who have seen both. ' : 
The silver mines of Georgetown, Colorado, are found in a similar formation to 
that in this vicinity, and there is also a striking resemblance between these and the 
rocks that inclose silver veins in the West Seminole Mountain. 
Our party could not reach the Laramie Peak from the south, even on horseback, it 
being cut off from the Laramie Plains by a deep and impassable canon of many hundred 


feet in depth. Myself and Professor Richards, of the technological school at Boston, 
led our horses into it, down a most precipitous point, and rode out along its eastern 


base to the plain which looks toward Fort Laramie. The peak rises 3,000 feet above 
the summit of the pass, between the cafion and plain, and almost 4,000 feet above the 
bottom of the cafion. 

Laramie Peak will yet become an attraction for tourists and summer visitors equal 
to Gray’s Peak in Colorado. There is far more grandeur and sublimity connected with 
the Laramie Peak and its surroundings than with the peak just named. Its base has 
not so great an altitude, but it rises higher abeve its base, which, together with the 
wild and imposing scenery of the deep cation that cuts its southern side and carves 
its way eastward to the plains through the entire Laramie Mountain, gives to the whole 
scene the highest degree of interest and delight. 

The boundless view from its summit possesses more beauty and grandeur than any 
other in Wyoming, because it is situated in the gate of mountain ranges to the north 
and south, anid overtops them all. It also commands a view of the whole Laramie 
Plains on the southwest, and the everlasting snow-clad peaks of the Medicine Bow 
Mountain beyond, while to the east and northeast the great plains around Fort Lar- 
amie lie before you huudreds of miles beyond the limits of your vision. 

When a railroad shall reach that vicinity, as it will in reasonable time, the summer 
tourist will not hesitaté to visit it, nor to admit that I have not overrated the scenery. 

The cation last described rises in the northeastern part of the Laramie Plains, and 
becomes the north fork of the Laramie River, after it passes the mountain and enters 
the plain on the east. Its scenery is almost as grand and imposing as that of the one we 
passed through ; but it is hardly possible that wheeled vehicles will ever pass through 
this, the channel being so narrow and the cliffs so abrupt. 

The Laramie Peak is readily accessible with pleasure carriages from Cheyenne, by 
taking the military road toward Fort Fetterman, and at its crossing of the Bitter 
Cottonwood Creek, turning west, going up its valley, there is a smooth ride of twenty 
mniles to the peak. 

Dr. Hayden describes this vicinity as follows: “ From our camp on the Laramie we 
enjoyed one of the beautiful sunsets which are not uncommon in this western country. 
But this was a rare occasion, for the sun passed down directly behind the summit of 
Laramie Peak. The whole range was gilded with a golden light, and the haziness of 
the atmosphere gave to the whole scene a deeper beauty. Such a scene as this could 
occur but once in a life-time. 

“From Laramie River to Bitter Cottonwood our road extends over broad, grassy 
plains. Upon our left the mountains are in full view, and the grassy plains seem to 
extend to the granite foot-hills. The scenery in this region is very attractive, as well 
as instructive.” 

The peak is composed of gray gneiss almost entirely, as far as I could examine it, 
and silver ore has been found near its northern or northwestern base. 

Next year, if the Indians remain peaceable, mines of silver and gold will, no doubt, 
be opened both in this and the other three localities found on this trip of exploration. 
But the immense bear tracks, freshly made, and the Indian pony tracks found in this 
cafion, made us feel that on our next visit there we would at least have guns and 
ammunition in our hands. 
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_ The Laramie River Cafion is as I am informed, equal for bold 
he other three which I Seema tote Se but we had no 


| hear its entrance upon the plain. | 
The valley of the Laramie is broad, 
its way down to Fort Laramie. a 
On the 15th of August we left our cam 
about three miles, and praseetied southwest along the 
_ entered the Laramie P 


ber, I could see the evidence upon the plain below me of the direction this’ 
force had taken, in the long lines of fracture of the sedimentary strata 
northeast, toward the Laramie Peak. * aa 
In most of the principal mining districts of Colorado, Wyoming, and Montar 
northeast and southwest strike of the precious mineral formation is found 
though they are sometimes turned out of their course by local outbursts of the 
power. Fel ') 2» Gy iO 
Laramie Peak is the focus, apparently, of several radiating lines of upheaval, one _ 
toward the south, (the Laramie Mountain,) another north, toward Fort Fette man, 
another southwest, toward Elk Mountain and-the Medicine Bow, and still another _ 
toward the west, reaching all the distance to the South Pass, at the hea of the 
Sweetwater, over a hundred and fifty miles. - ted aie 
On this line we have what are improperly termed the “ Black Hills,” extending west 
from the peak to the deep cation of the Platte; west of this the detatched Se ninole — 
Mountains, and farther on the several Sweetwater Mountains on the south side of the 
Sweetwater River. Between the peak and the Platte Caton these mountains widen 
out northward toward the great northern curvature of the North Platte, and have 
not been explored by any one, except along their eastern base by Dr. Hayden on his 
route to Fort Fetterman. nhs 
Judging from their geological appearance at Platte Cafion and Laramie Peak, I feel 
confident that the precious minerals will be found within them, at least silver, if not 
gold. ; 
On August 16th our expedition returned over the Laramie Plains to the railroad, and 
on the 17th reached Cheyenne, having been absent twelve days, and finding only two 
ranche cabins on our whole route, up to the last day, when we returned to the rail- 
road. Butthe country we passed through would sustain hundreds of thousands of sheep 
and cattle, only needing the expense of a few herdsmen and a small outlay for ranche 
buildings to insure large incomes from this source to hundreds of families, 


ite 
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SWEETWATER GOLD MINES. 


My fifth journey was commenced August 23, for the examination of the gold mines 
of the South Pass or Sweetwater district. 1 left the railroad at Bryan, on the 24th, 
in company with our delegate, Hon. William T. Jones, in one of the fine coaches of the 
tri-weekly stage line of Messrs. Huntley & Co. ; 

The distance is one hundred miles, in a northerly direction. We crossed the Green 

tiver to the east side, at Smith’s ranche, eighteen miles north of Bryan, where we in- 

tersected the old overland emigrant road on its Fort Bridger and Echo Catton route. 
The stages follow this road to Pacifie Springs, (within the old “South Pass,”) on the 
dividing ridge of the continent. From Green River to Edward Mann’s ranche on the 
Big Sandy is thirty-two miles. This is the half-way house, and affords very com- 
fortable quarters. 

Thence to Little Sandy is eight miles, to Dry Sandy sixteen miles, to Pacifie Springs 
fourteen miles, to Sweetwater Rived four milés, and to Scuth Pass City eight miles, 
making fifty miles from E. Mann’s ranche to South Pass City. Mann’s ranche at Big 
Sandy, and Henry Smith’s ranche at Green River, are tie only two houses or ranches on 
this one hundred miles of stage line, except a hay ranche at Pacific Springs occupied 
only by men. The two first named furnish meals and very comfortable accommodations 
for travelers, both landlords being New York men, f believe. 

Eleven or twelve miles before we reached Mann’s ranche we crossed ‘*Simpson’s 
Hollow,” where, we were informed by the driver, a train of emigrants under charge of 
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Captain Simpson, moving to Oregon, in 1857, were attacked by the Mormons, and the 
whole party murdered, except a few children. This was at the time of the Mormon 
war, when all parties on the road, moving west, were looked upon with suspicion. The 
wagons were burned and the irons gathered up and cached ina large pit dug for the 
purpose, which can still be seen at the side of the road. 

A year ago last summer the stage teams were stolen from Mann’sranche by the Indians, 

(Grabbiestontener; owing probably to the new policy of feeding the Indians, we could 
travel to Sweetwater without molestation, or any protection except from the fire-arms 

of the passengers. . 

We saw very little game. None of those droves of elk, antelope, and black-tailed 

- deer, suchas we noticed on the trips to Seminole Mountains and Laramie Peak, were 

to be seen on this road. A few antelope appeared near the creek bottoms, where there 

_ is grass, but the plains of the Green River Basin produce very little but sage brush, 
which is the reason of so little game. : 

- South Pass, through which the stage runs, is about ten miles wide, extending from 
‘the Steamboat Buttes, near Pacific Springs, and the southeastern terminating point of 
the Wind River range, which is improperly called Sweetwater Mountains by the in- 
habitants. These mountains lie northwest of the pass, which is merely a gently undu- 
lating, elevated plain, so gradual in elevation, and so like hundreds of similar ridges 

which we find upon the plains, that you cannot realize you are passing over, in the dis- 

‘tance of two or three miles, the continental crest between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. By the road it is only three miles between the running waters that flow to 
the two oceans. The altitude of the pass is 8,000 feet. 

- On the morning of leaving Mann’s ranche, the snowy peaks of the Wind River 

Mountains, sixty to seventy-five miles north, were soon visible through the transparent 
atmosphere of these high altitudes. In the morning sun they seemed only a short way 

_ off, and loomed up along the horizon, with a sharp, clear outline that rendered the view 
most grand and imposing. Frémont’s Peak and the snowy peaks east of it were 
clearly defined, though so far away. 

After passing Pacific Springs the granites and gneisses soon make their appearance. 
Close to the crossing of the Sweetwater the black gneisses begin to outcrop with in- 
tercalated beds of granites, as found about Georgetown, Colorado. The granite beds 
disappear soon after passing the Sweetwater River, and as you approach South Pass 
City the dark gneissic slates are the only formation. 

hese slates lie up against the eastern face of the Wind River Mountains, beginning 
at their southern point at the Sweetwater, and sweep around the northwestern curve 
in the mountain, in a northeasterly direction, twenty to thirty miles. The area of 
these gneissoid or “ metamorphic slates” is about ten miles wide and twenty or thirty 
miles long, which is about as large as the mining district of Freiburg, Germany, so 
renowned over the civilized world for its great school of mines and the skillful manner 
in which they work their metallic veins and separate their ores. 

As you enter the cluster of mines at South Pass City you at once find yourself sur- 
rounded on all sides by metamorphous, hornblende rock, and gneiss slates of a brown- 
black color, but not so black and sparkling as the gneissic sjates south and east of 
Laramie Peak and on the west side of Sabylle Creek. 

The “country rock” which incloses the gold mines of this mineral belt from this 
point northeast to the Miner’s Delight mine, a distance of eight to ten miles, is entirely 
metamorphous and azoic, and not intercalated with beds of granites, as seen eight 
miles south, where the gneisses alternate with them. 

The geology of the mineral-bearing rocks is very uniform in this district. The strata 
are folded and tilted considerably, much as they are in the eastern Seminole Mountain, 
and, like the latter, vary considerably in strike and dip. The rock is quite hard, and 
has therefore resisted the decomposing influence of the atmosphere and the tremendous 
glacial currents which, in ancient days, swept across here, leaving the rocks clear of 
debris; which is a fortunate circumstance for the pioneer miner, who is thus saved 
much time and money in prospecting for the gold veins. 

Much of the surface is so bare, and the large outcroppings of quartz so plainly visi- 
ble, sometimes for miles in about the same direction, as to have rendered successful 
prospecting a matter of small outlay to the miner. Very close to, and parallel with, 
the heavy quartz vein upon which are located the Cariso, Young America, Wild Ivish- 
man, and other valuable mine shafts, I noticed a heavy outcropping bed or stratum of 
gray talcose slate, which experienced miners ought to have clung to in their first pros- 
pecting attempts with even more tenacity than to the veins of quartz in the dark gneiss 
rocks. This bed of gray talc slate is very hard, and less easily broken than the gneiss. 

An English mining company has bought the Wild Irishman mine, which is supposed 
to be an extension of the Cariso lode, and are now running in a tunnel (adit level) 
from the foot of the hillin Hermit Gulch, to intersect this lode at a depth of 200 or 
300 feet below the crest of the hill. 

Mr. Henry Rickard, their agent, and a practical English miner, has shown excellent 
judgment in adopting this plan of proving the mine. He expects to build his quartz- 
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mill in this gulch, and can run out the ore upon a tramway in this tunne 
it as an adit level for drainage when it shall be necessary to use pumps. — 
will also cut all lodes in its passage to the center of the hill, under the s 
feet deep. i eteetealaatbe 

When I examined the head of the tunnel, then excavated over a i 
not far from the tale stratum above alluded to, the changed and pyritous ch 
the rock indicated a rich vein very close at hand. Iam quite confident it 
more to prove the value of the veins in that vicinity than all the shafts that ha 
sunk; and I sincerely congratulate the mine owners in that district upon the fortunate — 
event of having English capital and sound mining experience enlisted in the proper 
development of some of the mines in that locality. eee Seba eT 

The material spoken of at the head of the tunnel appeared to be the same ; 
at the Cariso mine shaft, where one or two hundred tons of it had been thrown over 
the dump piles as refuse rock, but which, upon analysis in London, was found to con- _ 
tain $70 in gold per ton. I will introduce this analysis in referring to that mine. 
This rock differs in grain and color from the wall rock of the vein, and is no doubt 
part of the’ “vein-stone” of the lode—the mineral portion being about 50 ape” 
iron. j ie LED 

The lodes of the district differ considerably in thelr strike (course) and dip. The 
Cariso bears north 60° east, while the Young America, only three or four hundred yards 
southwest, and supposed to be on the same vein, bears north 80° east. The Buckeye 
State, a mile or more north of Atlantic City, bears north 40° east, and the Miners’ De- 
light, at Hamilton, four miles farther to the northeast, bears the same, north 40° east. 
The strike of the nearly vertical strata is generally about northeast and southwest, 
and the inelosed lodes or veins ought to run in the same direction if these strata were 
sedimentary anterior to their metamorphism, and the mineral material was deposited 
between those beds or strata before that great change occurred. f + she venty Ud 

But, as in California and other gold districts, the lodes do not always follow the line 
of cleavage or the strike of the strata. It is quite evident, therefore, that all these 
productions of the eruptive forces were injected into the rocky strata eitherat the —- 
time of, or subsequent to, the elevation of the metamorphic nucleus. They could not 
otherwise properly be considered true fissure veins, filled from the “ vasty deep” of the 
igneous center, which experienced miners so like to contemplate. Loe preeee 

It is natural to suppose that in the filling of veins with mineral matter the lines of 
greatest weakness would be followed by the material, pressed onward or upward by 
the igneous forces which set it in motion. This is the case with the true fissure veins 
in the granites, and why not so-with the gold and silver veins in the metamorphosed 
gneisses ? 

? My examination of this district very much strengthened my confidence in the perma- 
nency aud future productiveness of its gold lodes, for I had previously understood that 
their course was entirely confined to the general strike of the slaty strata, and found 
in the direct line of their cleavage; and though in one sense “contact veins,” they 
had not the virtue or strength of such veins, which occupy the plane of division be- 
tween rocks of different age and character, and are generally rich, though net always 
permanent in depth and length. ; 

It was this variation in the strike and dip of these lodes, as compared with the strike 
and dip of their inclosing strata, that enlarged my confidence in their permanent 
value. I expressed this confidence to the citizens and mine owners, and predicted 
that the doubts of some of the owners would in reasonable time be dispelled by just 
such an improvement in the mines as had been witnessed in Colorado by the introduc- 
tion of capital, economy, perseverance, and skillful mining. 

The dip of the lodes varies from 50° to 90°, and is mostly to the northwest, which is 
another evidence of their true fissure character, the dip of the mineral matter being 
toward the granitic nucleus. They vary in width from one to twenty feet. The 
gold-bearing quartz of the vein is impregnated with oxide and silicate of iron. Some 
of the gold quartz, however, is of a léaden colored white, of greasy appearance, and 
fine grain, like that of the Miner’s Delight mine. The dark quartz is the most com- 
mon, and the selvages of the lodes frequently show a red-stained, decomposed quartz, 
which can be readily crushed with the thumb and finger, and is generally richer in 
free gold than the compact quartz. 

The gold is of good quality, but not very fine. It averages 850 fine gold. The base 
metals are quite rare, but no doubt they will appear at greater depth, when the vein 
will be likely to increase in richness, though more expensive to treat. The yield is 
from $20 to $40 per ton. The richest lodes are only from one to three feet wide. The 
ore from these has sometimes yielded $100 per ton. 

Hundreds of lodes have been discovered, but many will, perhaps, not pay to work. 
Numerous mills have been erected, but some have been burned, and'one was removed 
to Utah this fall, belonging to men who had been sold in purchasing a non-metallifer- 
ous vein of quartz, though the largest, perhaps, of any in the district. 
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~ But more mills will have to be.erected as soon as mining capital and more experi- 
ie miners are induced to take hold of these mines in earnest. 

‘South Pass City is the first of the mining towns reached on the stage route. It is 
located in the narrow valley of Willow Creek, between bluffs of hornblende or gneissoid 
rock. Looking west and northwest about thirty miles distant, the main range of the 


ing paises and raises its crest, with snow-covered peaks, high above the surround- 


ing prairies and foot-hills. 


"The Sweetwater River heads on the southwestern side of this range in a beautiful 
lake about forty miles northwest of South Pass, and hence the name of Sweetwater 
Mountains is given to the southeastern extremity of the Wind River Range, which is 
quite improper, as there is no break in the Wind River Mountain until it reaches the 


Sweetwater. 


In this vicinity, where both the Sweetwater and Big Sandy head, there are large 
tracts of land quite well adapted to agriculture and grazing, and it is here the over- 
land road called “Lander’s Cut-off” is situated. A little above this, on the Green 
River side of the mountain, gold has been found, and gold and silver mines will be 
found along that slope all the way to the head of Green River as soon as danger from 
Indians shall cease, which now prevents the miner from exploring and prospecting 
that part of the country. 

- One of the best lodes or mineral belts in the South Pass district commences within a 
few hundred yards of South Pass City, and bears off to the northeast. I will mention 


some of the principal mines upon it. 


The Young America mine is the first one of note, only 300 or 400 yards north of the 
village, and is situated west of the Cariso Gulch, which was found so rich in placer 
gold. It is owned by an Ohio company, A. G. Sneath, superintendent. There are two 
shafts about 80 feet deep, where the vein is about 2 feet wide. The strike of the vein 
is north 86° east, the lode perpendicular. The ore is said to be worth $40 to $45 per 
ton of quartz, which is a whitish blue, and carries free gold. This company had a fine 
mill of 10 stamps and a 20-horse power, which I saw in ruins from fire, in Hermit 
Gulch, half.a mile distant. There is an engine, and good building over the shaft, for 
hoisting and pumping. 

The Cariso lode is situated upon the hill, east of the Cariso Gulch, about half a mile 
from South Pass City aud quarter of a mile from the mine just described. Some sup- 
pose it to be on the same lode as the Young~ America, but its strike is 26° less, being 
north 60° east. It was the first discovered lode in the district, by H. 8. Reedall, in 
1867. The party was soon attacked by Indians, and three killed. In the winter fol- 
lowing the mining was resumed, and from the croppings of the lode, which they 
erushed in a hand-mortar, $1,600 in free gold was obtained, and they washed out $7,000 
more from the débris in the gulch below the vein. The main shaft is about 210 feet 
deep, and worked by an engine. Their stamp-mill is on Willow Creek, and run by 
water power. 

The owner, Mr. Thomas Roberts, has worked the mine with considerable skill and 
industry, and has made it pay its way, even to the building of a stamp-mill and engine- 
house, and placing an engine in it. He visited London this summer, by the invitation 
of some mine capitalists, who have purchased two-thirds interest, I am in formed, for 
$100,000, and it will now be worked with that energy and skill which will probably 
result in greatly enhancing the reputation of this important mining district. 

The vein stone, which had been thrown away, and which was found to contain $70 
per ton in gold, will now be made to impart its treasure. It holds about $15 per ton of 
free gold in mechanical combination, and the remaining $55 per ton is probably in the 
state of sulphuret or other chemical condition, and will have to be extracted by other 
methods. 

The length of the lode is understood to be 3,000 feet, with the discovery shaft near 
the center ; but some of this distance is yet owned by individual parties, in 200 feet 
claims, and thus there are other shafts than the one the engine is on. Several levels 
have been run out from the shaft. The dip of the lode is 75° southeast. The average 
width of ore streak is 3 feet, between well-defined walls of hornblendic gneiss. The 
yield of the mine per month is about $5,000 or $6,000, the capacity of the water stamp- 
mill allowing only about this much. The following analysis of the blue sulphuret of 
iron, as analyzed by Messrs. Johnson & Son, London, was furnished me by Judge Steck, 
of the firm of J. W. Iliff & Co., bankers at South Pass. Iron 50.52, copper 0.20, sul- 
phur 33.90, gold 11.77, silver 1.56, lime 0.75, carbonic 0.45, silica 0.85, equal to 3 ounces 
and 18 pennyweights of fine gold to 2,000 pounds of rock, of which blue rock millions 
of tons can be easily and cheaply obtained. 

The Wild Irishman is supposed to be on an extension of the Cariso lode, upon the 
crest of the same ridge, several hundred feet northeast. The main shaft is 78 feet 
deep. The vein is about the same width, and the quartz yields nearly the same per 
ton as the Cariso. It is owned by the London company before referred to, 1,000 feet 
on lode; and I am just now informed, while writing, that this is the company that pur- 
chased two-thirds of the Cariso mine from Mr. Roberts, and will now work both of 
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with great interest by all the oth region. paren 
_ Mr. Rickard, the superintendent and part owner of both mines, I am 


half the mineral rock of both mines. They also own the Duncan lode, near 
The Buckeye Boy is 300 or 400 yards east of the Wi d Irishman, at poin 
Hermit Gulch. A shaft is sunk, and some drifting done, the material from wh: 


the north side of Willow Creek, is owned by W. C. Ervin, of South Pass Ci 0 
extent of 1,000 feet on the vein. The strike is northeast, shaft 90 feet, width of ve 
2 to 6 feet. The ore yields from $15 to $37 per ton by ordinary stamp process. 

I descended into the shaft and found the vein well defined, a good quality of quartz, 
and I procured some of the decomposed selvage of the vein, which I found quiteriolt 
in gold, as shown by washing. I also saw free gold in the quartz, and have no d D 
it is a valuable mine. A short tunnel run in from the gulch would intersect the vein _ 
about 300 feet below the surface at shaft. The owner is not working the mine this — 
season, and offers it to capitalists for $10,000. 1.0 49M Ria 

There are numerous other discoveries of gold veins in the vicinity of South Pass 
City, with shafts ranging from 20 to 50 feet deep; but asno work is being done on them 
now, not much could be learned of their yield per ton. These are the Robert Emmett, 
Nellie Morgan, Golden Gate, Garden City, General Grant, Austin City, &e. Messrs. 
Thompson & Kimbrough have a prospect named the Tennessee, which, judging from 
the specimens shown me, promises well. CE RE Pa 

The Mary Ellen lode has yielded some very rich ore in the croppings, dip 45° north, = 
The hanging wall consists of slates, the foot wall of sienite. Some of the ore is re- 
ported to have yielded as high as $104 per ton, owing, no doubt, to its contact with 
the sienite. ’ 4. We aie 

The Barnaba, owned by Foster & Co., shows a fair yield of ore, vein 4 to 6 feet wide, 
It is not worked this season. : eve ahd aa 

Atlantic City, four miles northeast of South Pass City, is situated on Rock Creek, 
in the midst of valuable mines, and, like South Pass City, has not the population that 
its advantages and capacity warrant. The gulch diggings in its vicinity yield largely 
in gold, but the scarcity of water interferes greatly with their proper success. Inthe 
bed of Rock Creek, below the village, as high as $100 in gold per day, for each good 
hand, has been obtained. Upon the north fork of Smith’s Gulch, not far from the vil- 
lage, new placer diggings were found this season, which they named Promise Gulch. 
I found thirty or forty miners at work in them, and they averaged an ounce a day ($18) 
to each man, with only the water of a small spring, which they used over time and 
again. Water has since been brought by race several miles, and they now predict that 
they will obtain $75,000 next season from this gulch. 

Wolf Tone lode is situated a short distance above the town, the vein crossing under 
Rock Creek Branch. It was discovered by the gulch miners working in this creek for 
placer gold down to the bed rock, and who there found the vein, which is 2 feet 
wide, the quartz yielding $40 per ton. Messrs. John Folger, Hughes, and Brennan own 
1,500 feet on the vein, which crosses the creek, and is expected to become a valuable 
mine. 

The Buckeye State mine is situated on the ridge northwest of the village, one-half 
to three-quarters of a mile distant, and is owned by Dr. F. H. Harrison, Edward Lawn, 
John McCollum, James Forrest, John McTurk, and others, to the extent of 3,000 feet on 
the lode. It is a good paying mine, and worked with skill and economy, but not to 
the extent it might be with a larger mill accommodation. Most of the owners work in 
it themselves, and twenty to twenty-five men were employed at $4 each per day at the 
time of my visit to it. The main ore pump-shaft is 140 feet deep, and vertical, but cuts 
the lode at 80 feet in depth. There are only 90 feet of drifts on the lode, 50 feet west 
and 40 feet east. The width of vein is 24 to 7 feet, averaging about 4 feet; the strike 
of the lode north 40° east, dip 60° northwest. They have an engine of 20-horse power, 
and 10-stamp mill. The quartz yields $30 per ton. The product, as now worked, is 
from $50,000 to $60,000 per annum. 

The Soles and Perkins lode, owned by Messrs. Perkins, Menifee, Ralston, Taylor, and 
Logan, has the reputation of being a very good mine, but work is now suspended until 
an engine and pump can be procured. The shaft is 95 feet, on dip of vein; strike of 
vein east; vein 3 to 4 feet wide. It requires capital to furnish engine for mine and 
stamp-mill. 

The Oriental lode is on the south side of Rock Creek, nearly a mile west of Atlantic 
City, and owned by Major Horace Holt and Messrs. George B. Thompson, L. Steele, 
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and Peter Haas to the extent of 1,000 feet on vein. The shaft is only 65 feet deep, in 
which I found the quartz, as well as the selvage matter of the vein, quite rich in free 
gold. These men work the mine wholly themselves, and they have run in at the base 
of the hill a fine adit level, 400 feet, toward the vein, which they will intersect at a 
considerable depth below the shaft. This will doubtless make a valuable mine when 
fully opened, and the owners deserve great praise for the industry and perseverance 
they have already shown in developing it. Eleven tons of their quartz, lately crushed, 
yielded $22 per ton. They found other veins 3 to 4 feet wide along their tunnel, with 
similar pyritous gangue rock to that found in the Cariso, which is an excellent indica-- 
tion for the increase of the gold product. They also own a share with Messrs. Jones & 
Walker in the next 1,000 feet on the southwest extension. 

The Cariboo lode is situated on Rock Creek, above the Oriental, and is owned by 
Bliss & Co., of California, to the extent of 1,500 feet on the west end, and Cutler & 
Co., 1,100 feet on east end. The ledge is 3 feet wide, shaft 75 feet deep; rock yields 
$15 to $20 per ton. They have a 10-stamp water-mill, but are not working this season. 
The dip of the vein is 60°, and 50 tons of the ore are reported to have yielded $5,000. 

The Eldorado mine, formerly owned by Dr. Barr, and now by Mr. Amoritty, of Atlan- 
tic, is reported to be a valuable lode; the vein is only 1 or 2 feet wide, but the ore 
quite rich. The shaft is 120 feet deep. This mine is not worked this season. 

The Miner’s Delight lode, (West End,) the richest, perhaps, of all the lodes in this 
mining district, is situated within the Shoshone reservation, near Hamilton Village, 
four miles northeast of Atlantic, in Spring Gulch, on the north side of the dividing 
ridge between the Sweetwater and the valley of the Big Horn. The West End, 800 
feet, is owned by Messrs. Lightburn, Holbrook, and others. There is a new 60-horse 
power engine upon it, sufficient to pump and hoist, and another of 20 horse-power to 
run a 10-stamp mii] which adjoins the engine-house. There are three shafts. The 
engine shaft, with three apartments, is vertical, and 150 feet deep. The next is 115 
feet, and inclines with the dip of the lode, about 60° to 70° southeast. The third 
shaft (whim shaft) is 85 feet deep. The strike of the gneissic strata is north 40° east. 
Several drifts have been run on the vein, which averages 33 feet wide, and carries ex- 
cellent ore from wall to wall. About 14 inches of it consists of white, transparent 
quartz, of fine grain, (sometimes of milky and leaden hue,) showing free gold most of 
the time. The remainder of the lode consists of a selvage of decomposed quartz, next 
to the wall rock, of dark, rusty color, and very rich in gold. The width of the ore 
streak in the southwest part of the vein varies from 6 inches to 5 feet. The ore, I 
learn, yields about $40 to the ton on an average. 

The Miner’s Delight, (East End,) is owned by parties in Tiffin, Ohio, tothe extent of 
800 feet. I found Mr. Robert H. Morrison, the manager, putting the shafts and levels 
in true mining order, timbering the shafts and drifts in the best and most approved 
manner, which, on such a lode, is always the besteconomy. The whim shaft is 85 feet 
deep, and two levels (of 30 and 40 feet) are run each way from the shaft, showing same 
quality of ore and width of vein as the West End lode. The walls of the lode are very 
smooth and well defined, as first-class true veins usually are. The lode bends north at 
its eastern end, an unusual circumstance. 

The Hartley lode, owned by the Messrs. Hartley to the extent of 800 feet, is probably 
on the same vein as the Miner’s Delight, which it adjoins on the southwest. The shaft 
is 100 fect deep, the vein 14 foot wide, and drifted 100 feet, and the quartz rock is very 
rich. But the mine is flooded with water when the Miner’s Delight pump does not 
keep it down, as had been the case the past summer, while the new engine of the Miner’s 
Delight was being set up. 

The Peabody lode is southwest of the Hartley, and on the same vein ; and is owned 
by Manheim, Quinn, Frank, Young, Smith, and others, to the extent of 3,000 feet. One 
inclined shaft is 120 feet deep, the hade or dip being about 45°, and the vein 3 to 4 
feet wide. ‘The ore is not as rich as the Hartley, but fair; yields $15 per ton. Itis on 
the hill, and will probably improve much at the same level as the three mines north- 
east of it on same lode. 

Stamp-mills.—Twelve stamp-mills have been erected, I am informed, in this district, 
earrying about 160 stamps, which was double the number required for the small work- 
ing force and production of the mines. One or two valuable ones were burned, and 
two were erected on worthless, huge quartz veins, by dupes of skillful swindlers; and 
one of these is now being taken to the Utah mines. 

Gulch-mining.—Gold has been found in nearly every gulch in this district, and some 
have proved almost as rich as the famous Dutch Flat diggings in California, though 
of far less extent, the ravines being narrow. But their large yield is the best evidence 
of the number of rich lodes in this district; for placer gold is the product of the veins 
above them, whose surfaces have been worn down by time and the gold carried with 
the debris to the gulches and valleys below. 

There are six or seven of these rich gulches, which are worked only asmail portion 
of the year, for want of sufficient water: to wit, the Cariso, and Rock Creek, above 
and below Atlantic, and the Yankee, Meadow, Smith’s Promise, and Spring gulches. 
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The Spring gulch is just below Miner’s Delight, and is the debris of that x 
found thirty to forty men working on it, with only the water pumped fron 
Delight engine shaft. The largest nugget taken from it weighed six ounces. 
many of an ounce or two in weight, and also saw a lump of gold quartz, take 
be pay as large as a water bucket, which looked as if it contained a poun 
re) old. ; : i im aS os | 
oon Gulch was discovered this summer, and is a branch of Smith’s. ‘Ith 
north against the southwest extension of the Miner’s Delight lode, on the di ir 
ridge. It ison the road between Miner’s Delight aad Atlantic, and I have already | 
made mention of it. ua) Low Oe ote a 

Amount of bullion extracted.—I found it impossible to obtain anything li ce cor 
statistics on this point. During the year ending July 1, 1869, the estimate was $155,00¢ 
in coin. The product has probably been that much for cach of the last two years, 
and perhaps considerably more, as that is about what is taken from only three of the — 
best mines. This looks like a small amount for so many lodes that yield so well; t ‘ 
it must be borne in mind that it is very little over a year since Indians murdered some — 
of the best young men and miuters, within the very center of this eight miles of mines, 
and killed several other citizens in the valley, not far north of the mines. Miners 
cannot work and at the same time watch and fight Indians. _ ) 0 abet aaa 

This state of affairs has prevented immigration to those mines, and large numbers — 
have been induced to leave and go to the Utah mines within the last eighteen months, 
where the prospector can pursue his arduous calling, free from the constant apprehen- 
sion that while he is stooping over his work the arrow of an ambushed savage may 
pierce his heart. itt Sth Bee 

I fully concur with Raymond, where, in speaking of this mining district, he says: 
“Tt speaks well for the value of the mineral resources of this distriet that a‘small 
number of poor miners should have brought tlis gold to light in an unexplored desert, 
remote from the civilized world, and practically inaccessible. The results show their 
nerve, and persevering industry and energy, unassisted by capital, while suffering ‘ 
from want of supplies, and facing the most terrible Indian atrocities, in the achieve- _ 
ment of personal gain and the reclamation of so remote a mining country to the pur- : 
poses of public wealth and general civilization.” mid 410 

Fuel for mining purposes.—The question of fuel will become a serious one at no dis- 
tant period, when capital and experienced labor shall be brought to the energetic de- 
velopment of these mines. Most of the timber for the mines, and lumber for buildings, 
can be obtained twenty to thirty miles west, in the Wind River Mountains, where 
there are saw-mills at this time ; but fuel for the engines and furnaces, arid for domestic 
purposes, cannot be brought so far except at too great expense, : 

Coal must therefore be found, and it is possible, and even probable, from what I ea 
hear, that it may be found not far north of the mines—in the “ valley,” as it is termed. 
We hope to be able next season to make personal examination as to whether coal exists 
there. 

If it cannot be found, then the next Step necessary will be to enlist capital for the 
purpose of securing the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad from Fort Steele, or 
Rawlins, via Seminole Gap, and thence up the Sweetwater to the gold mines. This 
would supply coal from the coal-fields at Carbon, or north of Fort Steele, or from yal- 
uable veins that exist not far south of Rawlins. It would also give access to the gold 
and silver mines of the Seminole Mountains, close to this line of road, which in a short 
time will exhibit sufficient wealth in mineral products, and so attract public attention 
and confidence as to command the building of a railroad thus far toward the Sweet- 
water mines. The whole line: would require but very little more grading than for a 
railroad over an Illinois prairie. 

Grain and vegetables for the mines.—Nothing but a tew garden vegetables can be 
raised at these mines, for the reason that the altitude is 8,000 feet. But north, 
in the valley of the Popo-agie, not far from the Shoshone agency, everything 
needed can be raised, the descent north being rapid, the soil good, and the surround- 
ing mountains affording grateful shelter. I never saw finer wheat than was grown in 
that valley this summer. One party raised 2,500 bushels. I also saw oats, grown 
there, of equal quality to the wheat, and there is no question but that these mines‘ 
could be fully supplied from that valley with all agricultural products that would be 
required. But that valley is in the Shoshone reservation, and Indians generally do 
not like to be crowded upon. Washakie, however, the chief of this tribe, is an intelli- 
gent, shrewd, and good-natured Indian, and I learn that his good sense teaches him 
that his tribe do not need and cannot use one-half the reservation that Congress has 
given them there; and inasmuch as the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, are his 
natural enemies, and constantly watch to give him battle, he is willing to have a body 
of white settlers on part of the reservation, to help him fight his enemies when they 
attack him. He and his chief men are, therefore, willing to give up the Popo-agie Val- 
ley, next to the mines, to the settlement of whites, and retain only the Wind River 
Valley as sufficient for them. It is, therefore, hoped that the Department will examine 
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‘into this question and do what it can toward fostering the interests of the new gold 
region of Sweetwater. : 
et : ELK MOUNTAIN. 


- On my return trip from Sweetwater I was enabled, through the courtesy of General 
Morrow, at Fort Steele, to visit and examine Elk Mountain, which is situated a little 
south of east from Fort Steele, about thirty miles distant, and from eight to ten miles 
‘south of the railroad at Percy station. 

_ Captain Bonney and Surgeon Wilson of the post accompanied me. We camped at 
the northern base of the mountain, two miles southwest of old Fort Halleck. Next 
day, September 4, I began the ascent of the mountain from the north end, on horse- 
back, and with considerable difficulty traced its crest to the highest summit, over 
10,000 feet in altitude. i 

~ Tt is almost an isolated mountain, but in reality is the northern extension of the 
Medicine Bow range, and is quite similar in geological characteristics. Its chief axis 
of upheaval is along its western base, its 3,000 feet of eastern face’ being almost ver- 
tical, and broken off in part ofits length from its adjoining formations below, while its 
western side slopes west at an angle of about 45°, and is covered nearly to its north and 
south crest with the silurian sand and lime rocks. Over half way up this western 
slope these last are overlaid with the lower triassic sandstone. Its crest and eastern 
face are bare of unchanged rocks, except around its northeastern curve, where the 
silurian lime and sandstones are found lying up against it almost vertical, and uncon- 
cealed by any newer strata. 

The metamorphic and azoic nucleus of the mountain, southward to its highest crest, 
is almost exactly similar to that portion of the Laramie range south from Laramie 
Peak ‘to Collins's Canon, before described. There is the same folding and strike of 
strata, and the same alternation of dike-like vertical beds of black and gray gneiss 
and red granite—the feldspar predominating over the mica and quartz. The exposed 
edges of these folded rocks on the eastern face of the mountain afford a fine display of 
anticlinals and synclinals, the same as seen in the western Seminole Mountain, where 
such rich silver veins have been discovered since I visited it in July last, and also seen 
on the eastern face of Reed’s Peak, (the twin of Laramie Peak,) before described, 
where it is likewise confidently expected that silver and gold will be found as soon as 
fairly prospected. The geological characteristics and general aspect of the eastern face 
of Elk Mountain also resemble, as I am informed, the formations at Georgetown, Colo- 
rado. Dr. Hayden, in his report on Colorado, says: “The gold and silver lodes of this 
Territory, so far as they are observed, are entirely composed of the gneissic and gran- 
ite rocks. At any rate, all the rocks about Central City are most distinctly gneissic, 
while those containing silver at Georgetown are both gneissic and granitic. The moun- 
tain in which the Baker, Brown, Corin, Terrible, and some other rich lodes are located, 
is composed mostly of gneissic and reddish feldspathic granite, while the Leavenworth 
and McClellan Mountains, equally rich in silver, are composed of banded gneiss, with 
the lines of bedding or stratification very distinct.” He adds, “There is also a wond- 
erful parallelism of the lodes of Colorado, the most of them taking one general direc- 
tion or strike northeast and southwest.” 

I found these peculiarities about the same at the Sweetwater gold mines, (some of 
which, I have no doubt, will change to silver mines at greater depths,) and also in the 
Seminole mines, as far as manifested in the slight operations which had been performed 
there. And the same will appear in the region of Laramie Peak, and at the Elk and 
Medicine Bow Mountains, when tested. The strike of the outcropping edges of these 
folded azoic rocks is, in all the localities above named, nearly northeast and south- 
west, as in Colorado. 

Some “colors” of gold have been panned from the beds of the eastern spring 
branches of Elk Mountain, and doubtless a proper search will disclose gold in good 
quantities there ; though the geological character and arrangement of the rocks seems 
to indicate that silver will most predominate, judging from comparison with similar 
formations where rich silver lodes have been found. 

Elk Mountain appears to have been, like Laramie Peak, the focus of deep-seated, 
radiating lines of upheaval, but which did not, as there, force the azoic rocks to the 
surface beyond its present base, but near enough to fracture and fold and turn up at 
different angles of dip the unchanged stratified rocks. 

Looking to the northeast, toward Laramie Peak, you can see a plainly-marked anti- 
clinal groove trending off in that direction, and formed by the fracture and uplift of 
the strata dipping either way. This has much distorted the coal strata south of the 
Carbon coal-mines, so as to very materially lessen the value of that locality. 

Another line is found reaching northward, creating the divide between Carbon and 
Perey, and thus detaching the coal-field of the Rock Creek and Medicine Bow River 
Valleys from that portion which I believe will be found of considerable value, in a 
northwesterly direction between Carbon and the Platte River. ; 

Another radiating line of upheaval trends west, or a little south of west, tilting up 
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all that vast exposure or thickness of cretaceous strata, through th -monoeli: 
of which the railroad rans from Perey to Fort Steele, twenty-seven miles. 
T refer to these facts to show why Elk Mountain, uplifted to an alti ide of 
should have a right to claim equality, in a mineral point of view, with — 
mountains of same altitude and geological character, and that its similarity : 
relations to its neighbor mountains (though not close neighbors) should er 
consideration as a connecting link between distant mountain chains, and as 
the explanation of surrounding mineral centers, the strike of mineral veins, a 
direction of the igneous forces that wrought such harmony in all their charae 


anual 
in that event, form an attractive mining center, and add largely to the resoure es 


8 ate 
I returned to Fort Steele on the evening of the 4th of September, and on the 5th__ 
returned to Cheyenne, after arranging to examine the Medicine Bow Mountain at an — 
early day, in company with General Morrow; but, on receiving your telegram of Sep- — 


tember 6, requesting me to proceed to California on business for the Departmen iy 


_ 
vl 
iu 


Il 
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abandoned all further expeditions to the mountains this season. ; sew 
i i COONS W eT 
“¢ F linda hs qa or we 4 
WYOMING RAILROADS. A el FRAN 


{\i ict - yt wr 
The Union Pacific Railroad has four hundred and eighty-five miles of. track wit in 
the Territory of Wyoming. During the past year the road has fully sustained its well- 
earned reputation, for the courtesy, and careful attention to business and to the com- _ 
fort and safety of passengers, shown by its large corps of officials of every grade. No | 
accident worthy of notice has occurred upon its one thousand and thirty-two miles of — 
line this year, and during that time its freights and travel seem to haye almost dou ble ; 
judging only from appearances, as compared with those of last year. This is partly — 
owing to the absence of an Indian panie—the Indians of Wyoming having been quiet | 
this year—and partly to the natural increase of China trade, and the great increase of 
silver ores and bullion produced in Utah and Nevada within the past eight or ten 
months. r 

The amount of foreign goods moving from San Francisco eastward, this season, has — 
very largely increased. We have noticed trains of 30 cars, all laden with the products. 
of California and the East Indies, such as wool, tea, Java coffee, &c., &c. Lam informed 
by one of the division superintendents that there were as many as 200 car loads of teas 
upon the Union Pacific Railroad at one time, moving eastward, part for the American 
market, and a large portion for European ports}; for it has been proven that teas from 
China can be laid down in Liverpool over this continental road about thirty days 
earlier than they can by the Red Sea and Suez Canal route. Within a very few years 
these continental roads will be among the best-paying lines in the country. 7 

The earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad for the month of September, 1871, are 
reported to be $800,401 94; expenses for the same time, $298,022 24; profits for this 
month, $502,379 70. This is the largest amount of earnings, I learn, of any month 
since the completion of the road. Its net earnings this year will probably exceed those 
of last year $1,000,000, at the very least. 

The contemplated Cheyenne and Montana Railroad is now a subject of deep interest 
with the people of these two mountain Territories. There is an almost universal sen- 
timent in favor of this route, and of immediately petitioning Congress to grant the 
same right of way and other privileges in aid of it that have been so liberally granted 
to more favored communities throughout the great and fertile valley of the Mississi ppi. 

A bill for this purpose was introduced into Congress last winter by the delegate from 
Montana, but, not being able to call it up in that short session, it was again introduced 
into the present Congress, on the 13th of March last, by the delegate from Wyoming, 
Hon. W. T. Jones. 

The route of the road, as proposed, is from Cheyenne to the great Iron Mountain, on 
the head branches of the Chugwater, thence along the eastern base of the Laramie 
Mountains to Fort Fetterman, on the North Platte, thence along the eastern base of Big 
Horn Mountains, vie old Forts Reno and Phil. Kearney, to the Yellowstone, and thence 
to Helena, Montana, along the valleys of the Yellowstone and Gallatin Rivers, unless 
the Northern Pacific Railroad should reach far enough south to occupy the same line, 
in which event to form a junction with that road near the mouth of the Big Horn 
River. 

This line furnishes the natural outlet, not only for the trade of Montana, but that 
other great trade within the limits of Wyoming, which would rapidly flow from the 
Iron Mountain, the gold and silver ores from the Laramie Peak region, the large forests 
of timber between Laramie Peak and Fort Fetterman, the coal deposits near Fetter- 
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man and all along the base of the Big Horn Mountains, the best agricultural portion 
of Wyoming within the head valleys of the Cheyenne, Powder, and Tougue Rivers, 
and for the gold and silver products which we know would pour in from the Big Horn 
Mountains. ’ * 

The freights now paid by Montana to and from Corinne, Utah, and up the Missouri 
River, would soon build and pay for a three-foot gauge railroad from Cheyenne to the 
mouth of the Big Horn, and this route between here and the interior of Montana would 
be on almost a direct northwest and southeast line, and hence, far the most favorable - 
direction for the travel and freights of that Territory on their way to and from the 
more central cities of the valley of the Mississippi. That Territory will continue to 
insist upon a railroad outlet in this direction, instead of going round -by Corinne, or 
Fort Union, in Dakota, to reach their St. Louis and Chicago marts of trade. 

The Yellowstone Lake and Falls are also close to this contemplated railroad route 
from Cheyenne to Helena, and are not accessible to the tourist from any other direction 
than up the Yellowstone, in a southerly course, to the lake and geysers in Wyoming. 

The wonderful geysers, the strange scenery of Yellowstone Lake, and the great per- 
pendicular falls, one being 350 feet high, with numerous wild cataracts of the Yellow- 
stone River, are all objects of the deepest interest and attraction to tourists from all 
lands, and are destined to become even more popular with them than the valley and 
falls of Yosemite. 

Yellowstone Lake is in the highest altitude, perhaps, of any mountain lake of its 
size in the world, its surface being 8,337 feet above sea level, and about 2,000 feet higher 
than the beautiful Lake Tahoe in the Nevada Mountains. It lies in Wyoming, and 
within a broad cove or valley between two long spurs of the Wind River Mountain, 
extending north from the crest of the continental divide, and open northward for the 
passage of the river. The water of the lake is said to be so warm as not to freeze in 
winter, though the lake is filled with the largest and finest of trout, showing that the 
hot sulphur springs on its borders do not render the water too warm or too sulphurous 
to permit the production of fish. 

The enormous geysers within its valley can be counted by hundreds, some of them 
throwing up columns of water 5 feet in diameter and 140 feet in vertical height; many of 
60, 90, and 125 feet in height ; and N. P. Langford mentions one that presented a water 
column 219 feet high. 

The lake is described by Mr. Langford, who-was one of the large party that accom-: 
panied Surveyor General Washburne, of Montana, last year, in exploring that locality, 
as being twenty-five miles long and seventy-five to eighty miles in circumference. 
After giving a full description of these remarkable geysers, (in the June number of 
Scribner’s Monthly,) he closes by saying: 

“They are but a reproduction, upon a much grander scale, of the (geyser) phenomena 
of Iceland. A wider field for the investigation of the chemist than that presented by 
the geysers may be found in the many tinted springs of boiling mud, and the mud 
voleano. These were objectsof the greatest interest to Humboldt, who devotes to a 
description of them one of the most fascinating chapters of Cosmos. It would be 
rash for us to speculate where that great man hesitated. We can only say that the 
field is open for exploration, illimitable in resource, grand in extent, wonderful in 
variety, in a climate favored of Heaven, and amid scenery the most stupendous on the 
continent.” 

Such scenery will attract visitors in large numbers annually, from all parts of our 
continent and the entire civilized world, who would most naturally seek a direct rail- 
road line from Cheyenne to the Yellowstone Lake, up the valley of that river, and fur- 
nish one of the largest items of business and travel the road would have at first. 

We therefore hope that Congress will admit and act upon the claim of Wyoming 
and Montana in the most liberal and impartial spirit, and thus encourage speedy 
access to the rich resources above enumerated, and to the grandest and most novel 
scenery on the continent. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SILAS REED, 
Surveyor General of Wyoming. 
Hon. Winttis DrumMMOND, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
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B.—Statement of surveys contracted for under the appropriation of $40,000 made by act of 
Congress approved July 15, 1870. 


s 
8 
= | Date. Name of deputy. Work embraced in contract. Remarks. 
=| Re 
Z8 
1870. 
3} July 16} Henry G. Hay and | Thesubdivisionlines of townships | Work completed and paid 
— John B. Thomas. 13 and 14 north, in ranges 65, 66, | for, amounting to $4,657 91 
and 67 west; and of townships 
15 north, in ranges 66 and 67 
west, closing on the out bound- 
aries of the town site of Chey- 
enne and the fort D, A. Russell 
military reservation. 
5 | Aug. 27 | Stephen W. Downey...) The subdivision lines of townships | Work completed and paid 
13 and 14 north, inranges 73, 74, | for, amounting to $4,635 17 
and 75 west; and of townships 15 
and 16 north, in range 75 west. 
Townships 14 north, ranges 73 
and 74 west, are made fractional 
by the Fort Sanders military 
reservation. 
6 | Aug, 30 | Nathan P. Cook ...--. The 4th standard parallel north, | Work completed and paid 
‘ from the initial point for the | for, amounting to $3,600. 
10th guide meridian tothe west- | This line was stopped at 
ern boundary of the territory, | the initial point for the 
to wit: the 34th meridian. 15th guide meridian. 
7 | Aug. 31 | Edwin James and Al- | Thesubdivision linesin townships /Subdivisions completed 
fred M. Rogers. 17 north, in ranges 73, 74, 75, | and paid for, amounting 
and 76 west,and in fractional | to $2,954 85. Exteriors 
township 16 north, range 74 west. | completed and field-notes 
The exterior lines of townships | returned to office. 
17, 18, 19, and 20 north, in ranges 
69, 70, 71, and 72 west. 4 ; 
9 | Oct. 17} John B. Thomas .....- The exterior lines of townships 13, | A portion of exteriors com- 
14, 15, and 16 north, inranges 68 | pleted and _ paid _ for, 
and 69 west; and of townships | amounting to $793 00. 
13, 14,15, and 16 north, inranges | The remainder of surveys 
63 and 64 west. The subdivis- | completed and field-notes 
ion lines in township 15 north, | returned to office. 
range 65 west, and in townships 
16 north, in ranges 65, 66, and 
67 west. zi 
10 | Oct. 17 | Henry G. Hay --...... The subdivision lines in townships | Four townships completed 
: 13, 14,15, and 16 north, inranges | and paid for, amounting 
68 and 69 west. to $2,399 22. The survey 


of the remaining fonr 
completed, and field-notes 
returned to oftice, ’ 
i | Nov. 28 | Stephen W. Downey | The subdivision lines in fractional | Work completed and paid 
and Wm. 0. Downey.| township 15 north, range 74 | for, amounting to $742 58. 
; ‘ | west; andin fractional township 
1871. 16 north, range 73 west. ' 
13.| May 16 | William J. Allason ...| The exterior lines of townships 13, | Surveys in progress. 
14, 15, and 16 north, in ranges 
76 and 77 west; and of townships 
18 north, in ranges 73, 74, 75, and 
76 west. The subdivision lines 
in townships 18 and 19 north, 
in range 71 west. 
14 | May 20 | Wm. 0. Downey and | The subdivision lines in town- | Surveys in progress. 
Stephen W. Downey. ships 18 north, in ranges 73, 74, : 
and 75 west; and townships 16 
north, in ranges 76 and 77 west. 
15 | May 20) Edwin James and Al- | The exterior lines of townships | Surveys in progress. 
| fred M. Rogers. 13, 14, 15, and 16 north, in ranges | 
61 and 62 west; and of fractional 
townships 13, 14, 15, and 16 
north, in range 60 west, closing 
to the east on the west boundary 
ot Nebraska. The subdivision 
lines in townships 13, 14, 15, and 
16 north, in ranges 63 and 64 | 
west. 
16 | June 10 | J. Wesley Hammond -| The subdivision lines in fractional | Survey in progress. 
township 14 north, in range 60 
west. 


SILAS REED, 
Surveyor General of Wyowring. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAUL’S OFFICE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 30, 1871. 
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D.—Statement of surveys contracted for under special appropriations of Congress. +e 


anh 


onl ‘ 1g 
ce Dente aber eae Bin im 
oc ‘ 4 rh 
F = Date. Name of deputy. Work embraced in contract. Remarks. t : * 
: ’ yin a ntotl: See 
ze ae 
1871. apneic! — fitter tt 
iv | June 15 | N. J. Paul and J. N. | The exterior lines of the reserva- | This contract ismad eunder 
J. Paul, tion made by the second article | Shee Teron f $3,600 
of the treaty concluded the 3d | made by of Congres 
day of July, 1868, with the Sho- approved July 15, 18 
shones and Bamnacks, for theuse | for surveyi eexternal 
of the Shoshone Indians; com- | lines of anid | reservation. 
mencing at the mouth of Owl | The contract has not y . 
Creek, and running due south to | been acted on by the Com- 
the crest of the divide between | missioner of the General 
the Sweetwater and Papo-agie | Land Office. Selthe Ge 
Rivers; thence along the crest based" 
of said divide and the summit a pi 
of Wind River Mountains to the ae 
longitude of North Fork of Wind lenin 
River; thence duenorth tomouth sei ~ 
of said North Fork, and up its , 
channel to a point twenty miles ¥ 
above its mouth; thence in a dei 
straight line*to headwaters of 
Owl Creek, and along middle of 
channel of Owl Creek to place 
of beginning. 
a 
‘ SILAS REED, ' 


Surveyor General of Wyoming. — 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, PAD 5} 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 30, 1871. 


E.—Statement of surveys contracted for to be made for account of individual depositors within 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. ; 


O43 
a é Date. Name of deputy. Work embraced in contract. Remarks, 
H | 
1870. 
4) July 18} Henry G. Hay and | The out-bonndaries of the town- | Deposit made by town 
Jobn B. Thomas. site of Cheyenne; beginning at trustees of $100. Survey 
the southwest corner, as estab- completed and paid for, ' 
lished by the town trustees, and amounting to $92; the 
running thence north 26° 30/, balance of deposit to ap- 
west 114.85 chains ; thence north ply to office work. 
63° 30’, east 135.46 chains; thence 
south 26° 30’, east 114.85 chains; 
thence south 63° 30/, west 135.46 
chains to point of beginning. 

12 | Dee. 9 | Maurice J. Roche..... The out-boundaries of the town- | Deposit of $24 for survey 
site of Merrill; beginning at a and $40 for oftice work. 
poigt 20 chains south of the Action on this contract 
northeast corner of the Fort suspended by Comumis- 
Bridger Military Reservation, sioner, 
and running thence east 40 
chains; thence south 80 chains; 
thence west 40 chains. 


SILAS REED, 
Surveyor General of Wyoming. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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- F.—Statement of townships surveyed in Wyoming Territory to June 30, 1871, of which the 
Jield-notes have been returned, examined, and approved. 


Range. Area, Remarks. 

GOWES. = eo ran ane 23, 000. 34 : 

GOnWOSR sec ees. ose 22, 724.96 | Made fractional by town-site of Cheyenne. 
Biwost -xsesus: 22, 894. 29 ' : 

G8iwest 252. /2-Lat 23, 043, 44 

6owest Ee 523, Jes 23, 066. 60 

Waimwest 2.45% -262 6 23, 053. 61 

Wiowest 2295.18 251 22, 938. 00 

dy NCOSU. ices «Hebi 22, 793.58 | Contains a lake of about 300 acres in area. 
Ghiwest-lais /36.21 23, 042. 14 

66westi. 6: alsoga 21, 498.76 | Fractional by town-site of Cheyenne. 
Girmest . cine foe. 18, 642. 35 | Fractional by Fort D. A. Russell reservation. 
Oearest: 2522 sae 23, 018. 42 

69 west, .Je2<2-40- 23, 036. 99 

da, WeSt; . 5 eteteas 17, 018.08 | Fractional by Fort Sanders reservation. 

714 west!.2st.35 cn 19, 030. 67 | Fractional by Fort Sanders reservation, and con- 
Wo West! - Gott -e. ta-8 22, 999. 75 tains two lakes of about 500 acres total area. 
65 west .....-..-.- 22, 874. 34 

66 west!.22_ s2833 23, 134. 99 

67 west: 22tuce gis 23, 148, 13 

GE west). a. tb tee 22, 971. 02 

69 west’ .25. sul 22, 995. 92 : 

4 west: tc sau lat 10, 231.70 | Fractional by Fort Sanders reservation. 

1 west. posi. 25.2 22, 829. 59 

69 west)... .--1----:- 22, 952. 52 

66 West]. “f--.---.- 23, 136, 81 

Oirwest ccc se 23, 182. 95 

lola ahi he ae eee 23, 225, 60 

69 wegtrsts:. 5. 23, 267. 23 |” 

Mp WMON Ecce ota oa cial 18, 147.48 | Fractional by Fort Sanders reservation. 
TOPS Nearness 20, 374.97 | Fractional by Fort Sanders reservation. 
ROPWESD.c oc siccinsee 23, 228, 75 

TSNVOBHI,.. «2-02 23, 123, 70 

MAW OSbwet oon so j.c5 23, 085. 58 

eo W OSU Se eae aces 23, 116.55 | 

O.west sb, Sania 21, 785. 28 | Contains a lake of about 1,200 acres in area. 
Seieletriey ere tis nin ialeneiaiat 768, 615. 09 


SILAS REED, 
Surveyor General of Wyoming. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’ OFFICE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 30, 1871. 


G.—Statement of the amount expended for eompensation of the surveyor general of Wyoming 
Territory during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


4 
Name. Quarter. Amount of service. | mae i “ 
| 
= > Re 
Silanmmecd af. tenuavetten 4.909. First quarter .....--.- During entire quarter.........| $750 
SHLD Lith ee Sere Sees Uamerseys F Second quarter ...2..:/-:.... OR ee ee as ones on ake, | 750 
Lobe Lit hh irri eT aed Phirdaquarter 2. fie... MOP eras fe oe eins seekea.cal 790 
nit The i a an i nen nee (are er Ene Fourth quarter .....-./....-. Ouest ress iene ac atta t=c 750 
PR PEATHOUNL DAG see tame cs Salona ca, goce'odcececnacca+s RES SEE, « cfalpin oy auisevaaianaactore | 3, 000 
Amount of appropriation made by act of Congress approved July 12, 1870, for compensation of | A 
SO imamentnee OT AW PER) MOQSOSIMA - «2 ce. anc c cece ce as cece cea eecse-- 652s rec eeee sere $3, 000 


SILAS REED, 
Surveyor General of Wyoming. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 30, 1871. 
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Seeger’ wing. June 30, Lez. ; 


er it ee Vs " ” "Le aevthod Ma 


so Gt 


te 


ieee 


VERT 


OF hea 


aa eoteiet bore Metabo 
.----| Furniture, &e 
Miscellaneo 


iation 
rent, &¢ 000 00 
expended and reverting to United States Treasury .......-.2--+--++-0+0-+- 680 20 


1 of no appropriation being made for the incidental vere of the fractional fiscal year 
> 30, 1870, the expenses for that period were made payable out of the appropriation for the 
ending June 30, 1871. ; 


ae ma (SILAS REED, | 

if reeyor Genera v, OmMingG. 
UniTED STaTEs SURVEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, os hoa: 
eae an : Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 30, 1871. 
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tty Stk SONG snd a 
' -- 35, 228, i, BRASS eS See 
| 29, 327,305) 24, 132, 535. 
18| * , 663), 3 36,173,074 15, 870, 446 
we (iy Sane 2} 21,571,130} 27, 065, 670 
7, 188, 981 8/743, 408. 12 33, 900, 632) 87, 047, 208 
‘71, 737, 741} 112, 090) 2h ee 4,876,447, 66, 861, 294 
60,975, 360) 95,274] 9, 463, 258).......... 10, 140,281, 50, 835, 079 
44,796, 69,994) 5,368, 259).......--- 82} 5,773,719) 39, 022, 441 
66, 880, 000) 104, 500 esos oF 8, 902, 899} 57, 977, 101 
54, 065, 84, 476 BAI (SUSI e a oe = 3, 762,946} 50,302, 129 
72, 906, 113,916} 1, 761, 1, 951, 3: 70, 954, 961 
77, 568, 640) 121,201) 4,240, 4,402,273 73, 166, 367 
96, 595, 840) 150,932) 6, 044, 6, 577, 427; 90, 018, 413 
* 55, 228,160) 86, 29 894, 1, 524,055) 53, 704, 105 
92, 016, 640] 143,776) 1,585, 2, 459,168) 89, 557, 472 
62, 645, 120; 97, 883).._.-- .-. --|: 770,167, 61, 874, 953 
41, 824,000) 65, 350 
32, 462, 080) 50, 722 
30,179,840) 47, 156 179, 
26, 461,440) 41, 346) 23, 465, 
33, 406, 720] 52, 198) 33, 406, 
37, 931, 520) 59, 268) 27, 103, 
25,576,960} 39, 964) 25, 576, 
21, 637, 760} 33, 809 
2s 128, 56, 451 
462, 400) 55, 410 
é 68, 991]. ...- 42, 804, 133 
are / 369, 529, 600 
ace 1, 834, 998, 400/2, 867, ii a 882, 952 979, 506. 7, 016, 607. m0 879, 069 1, 284, 119, 331 


* Of the surveys in Kansas 4,792,790 acres are Osage diminished reservation lands, authorized to be 
y surveyed under the provision of section twelve, act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, (United States 
/ Statutes, vol. 16, p. 362.) 
i 7 Of the surveys in Idaho Territory 130,129 acres are Nez Percé Indian lands, authorized to be sur- 
eg big br ‘sd twenty-acre tracts, per article three treaty of June 9, 1863, (United States Statutes, vol. 14, 
{ . 648. , 
e : t All of these lands, to wit, 1,350,106.88, are Chickasaw lands, fsurveyed into one hundred and sixty 
acre tracts, under the provisicn of the eleventh article of the treaty of April 28, 1866, (United States 


Statutes, vol. 14, p. 774.) 
; ; WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, 1871. 
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No. 2st of pte ere sold, of eh 


sizth section of 8 ae i K oor 
thereof, and elamiect of eae vay expenses hereon 
; 4 Ahh ester fe 
y | Quantity PAP for cash and | 
‘ ? bounty-land Aude vere and | 
= M _ above the minimum price 
4 t of $1 25 per acre, and 
amount received for the 
ean S48 the Sg Batt os 
i the fi _year ending 
oe oe Land offices. June 30, 1871, | 
es. { ' Ph a I 
4, ry ax ; 
= a Eee § 
Acres. | Amount. 
OMS. 2h... RPT ATE.  Chillicothe............. 45.87 | = $114 67 
En diana. 22008. Indianapolis -.......... 396, 30, 660 38 
Bindish .. 24 Ac. Springfield ...... 2... «--| 3,948.09 | 5, 134 79 
Missoarivls. 68 0. Bota villet Hy. ees, 11, 183, 04 18,515 60 
Poko Cer cee! bIrohton: E39). 1, 656. 47 4) 450 13 ih 
Dok (h.NyAes Springfield ............ 3, 820, 52 | 6, 763 15 6, 763 15 |. 
Total £82 v0 0. P Fee RI AR, 16, 660. 03 oe 88 | 29, 659 51 
Alabamaw Vest 02. Mobile. J. 328..... 2.8, See 32 50 32°50 |. aes 
Ddtes.. Rea FLiin taville 2). 3. BL AR Ee eee 2 eae » See eo ee 
DO526. Bete Montgomery 3.5... 1. F4./ SDA 273 01 273 01 
Total ci OSL sv cov ah Sede AL. | Ee 305 51. 305 51 
Mississippi ........ Jackson oA 2... 2. RR 58 69 98°69 ||. Oo eget aa 
Louisiana..s.22<..: New Orleans 853 75 853 715 
Doh A eee os. MOMTOG 12. 2a Ss Qs ets otek bal ae e ae ee ee ee 
Boe Ae eee Natchitoches eer meses ol 
THA es osaaclepamere sk ete eda. tie 853 75 853°75 |. 2oeFUba ese 
“MCD Oar ox cee nee Detroit, i. dete fein once 4, 639. 02 5, 798 80 3,598 80 
(DO Wea smcassattte East Saginaw.......... 8, 281. 22 15, 506 84 6, 285 00 
Doses eee LOnIg» 22 ee te ee ee 3, 725, 06 11, 396 32 11, 396 32 
WO 5 erecta: Marquette -.0...0 2.0.22. 8, 850, 81 13, 747 55 12, 847 55 
DO aoscee es eee Traverse City: ...... 22. 4, 298. 74 9, 767 49 9, 767 49 
Total 22 ASA ce 29,795.45 | 56,217 00| 43, 895 16 
Arkansas.......-.- Little Rockitt 2.35. nee oe 835 05 835 05 
DO Percent ‘Washineton 2.0. 0 18a: 2: Te 45 02 45 08 
DO.) waeseoeeee Clarksville 1, 518 50 1,518 50 
D6 srs eee ee Camden’ ...cic sss comeoslens seething mene etn + haa] 
Dodsiee tee Harrison. ¢ os 22-5: sasesa| oust see see aa leee en eetee aad eee 
DGue ane shesceeh Dardanelle... ig. '. .55 serclinn Je oe ete ces os 
| 
Total snscc\. ts] socteecte oe ate eee ee ee He tie ata BS ia <ieeee ae 2,398 63 2, 398 63 
Wlerida\. Jaceeeoeet Tallahgss6e.! ..... Se ee ee 241 25 241 25 
TOW Sis) acoso aces Fort Des Moines....... 97. 02 121 28 121 28 
BO xe 3s cee Council Bluffs. ..:...... 80. 00 100 00 100 00 
bE, Seen Pe Fort. Dodfewr..te.-- se 19, 223, 34 32, 855 46 32, 855 46 
DIO Sees sees cae Dlodx: City shee co. 21, 487. 92 46,216 87 46, 216 87 
| a aS = 
Total $22...)40 oe eee | 40, 888. 28 79, 293 61 79, 293 61 
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_ ber of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, of commissions received under 


_ mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions received by registers and receivers on the value 
~cominencing July 1, 1870, and ending June 30, 1871. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, 


witl 
quired 


aggregate of $5 and $10 payments re- 
ir Ng 5 mR 2 of the acts; and also 


with aggregate of registers’ and receivers’ 
- commissions under section 6 of said act, 


and of act approved March 21, 1864, amend- 


Aggregate disposed of 
for cash; also bounty- 


land scrip 
cash und 
stead act o 


, and of 
er home- 
f 1862, and 


acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 
cated_in the first 
half of said fiscal 


cultural 


1262, 


year, with agri- 


college 


scrip, act July 2, 
and regis- 
ters’ and receiy- 


Incidental expenses. 


atory thereof, for the first half of the fiscal ers’ commissions 
_ year ending June 30, 1871. on value of land 
located. 
Ageregate 
Area of Amount of of feos ahd 
homestead Fees Sy Bite registers’ Acre Amount A Amount. | Amount, 
entries in f ers’ com. | 2nd receiv: of : Crees MASE : 
acres. vo | OLS Om 
m1ssloNS. | Missions. 

160. 00 $20 00 $7 00 $27 00 205. 87 PRE ass PANES SSR Sk $602 74 
eee eee ee. |). -. - Se -Geg-|<----.-4b- Se 396. 30 COU SE ieee -15<|- nse ains = ieee eet =. 
(a heed do ee Se ee eee 3, 948. 09 Di Loe HO sees esas cle’ sae <2 552 96 
- 37,418.71 | 3,025 00 | 1,568 78 | 4,593 78 | 48,601.75 | 21,540 60 | $320.00 $3 00 | 1,105 27 

23,479. 49 | 1, 735 00 718 63 2, 453 63 25, 135. 96 6,185 13 | 1, 280. 00 32 00 687 40 
57, 985. 66 | 4,255 00 2, 078 00 6, 333 00 | 61, 806.18 11,018 15 160. 00 4 00 754 26 
118, 883.86 | 9,015 00 | 4,365 41 | 13,380 41 | 135,543 89 | 38,743 88 | 1,760. 00 44 00 | 2,546 93 
12, 594. 86 920 00 353 00 1, 273 00 12, 594. 86 QE TO) ae pean heel siccasetnwajoratd 525 60 
14, 036.15 | 1,015 00 387 60 1, 402 00 14, 036, 15 IOVS OO pease cles see ae des 610 00 
38, 508. 42 | 3, 480 00 1, 329 00 4,809 00 33, 508. 42 3) OO SOR) ie ste - =| ae See ainiaie 754 89 
65, 139. 43 | 5, 415 00 2, 069 00 7, 484 00 65, 139. 43 OMI eeiavars 2S lollies peo EERE 1, 890 49 
38, 260.96 | 2,960 00 1,073 78 4,033 78 38, 260. 96 3; 018" 69 «es cetate a &3-\|-' 2 nos = tae 645 14 
49, 406. 64 | 3,260 00 1, 304 00 4, 564 00 49, 406. 64 A TUS TOP St Bate = nf) scans Ge 531 09 
49, 406. 64 | 3,260 00 1, 304 00 4,564 00 49, 406. 64 “ay a LS Solr es ll, Ae ee FSS 531 09 
12, 968. 53 885 00 405 56 1, 290 56 17, 607. 55 6.683) 80) tare f-2).|\<4500.0/- Ke 789 21 
10, 272. 53 865 00 472 13 1 337e13 18, 554. 35 16, Sie Bae bebe =< 535s 762 09 
37, 845. 42 | 3, 420.00 1, 947 82 5, 367 82 41, 570. 48 TA SIO. 32 eae ats boi esac seq <5% 761 27 
2,575. 38 190 60 117 14 307 14 11, 426. 19 13; 037, OO) ake teas on \ca-5 55-5 774 94 
26, 919. 78 | 2,530 00 1, 448 338 3, 978 38 31, 218. 52 Pe 2OTTAG eee aeies © |sinins—n 5 = = 740 41 
90, 581. 64 | 7,890 00 4,391 03 12, 281.03 | 120, 377. 09 OA LO ODL era g aereetee testa <1 eer 3, 827 92 
77, 573. 00 | 6,875 00 2, 638 60 9,513 60 77, 573. 00 FT TAOBOS NE stood 2% | <:<r0sim oaiSte 797 70 
25, 536. 66 | 1, 888 00 Co) ergy 2,599 37 25, 536. 66 Ty DodnObaleletemet .25|eecaces <eie 334 77 
112, 902. 77 | 8, 874 00 3, 303 09 12,177 09 | 112, 902. 77 ROP S9S oN esate ecliacaceues <s 1, 002 08 
ne oe ee Te See marion: Se ee ee ee ee ee 
216, 012. 43 17,637 00 | 6,653 06 | 24,290 06 | 216,012.43 | 20,035 63 |...... Sl lies serch Q, 134 55 
24, 969.55 | 1,790 00 706 00 2,496 00 24, 969. 55 DOS IB Oo nee aces a> || a3 at 3' 382 08 
540. 00 50 00 24 80 74 80 637. 02 Wp lO) oO eae ee 783 04 

1, 589. 41 160 00 141 71 301 71 1, 669. 41 SHORDOT esses ee ona cesar 502 00 
14, 486. 83 | 1, 885 00 1,105 40 2 990 40 33, 710, 17 ey ae Ce Ee ee Vale tote LO 
69, 870.50 | 6, 490 00 3, 053 60 9,573 00 91, 358. 42 | 52,706 87 | 9,900 76 248 00 | 1, 526 32 
86, 486. 74 | 8,585 00 4,354 91 12, 939 91 | 127, 375. 02 | 87, 873 61 | 9, 900 76 248 00 3, 968 46 


| 


_— Fer 


OU! 
0. 6 ee ne | t w 7 
e ant er ere lige we 
: une, for the first half of | Seen 
States and Terri oa emery che first col 
Peters "|. Land offices. > une 30, STE, hoe ny 
Wisconsin ......... Menasha. cece cae , 955. $21, 544 49 
DG. ote esces: Falls of St. Croix....... , 074, 29,165 10 
‘5 See Stevens's Point........ 17, 280. 31 21, 692 08 
WO! D2 s rs sins ba Grosses, see ee 8, 292. 44 11, 659 74 
DG ees iy HCG 2) ees 15, 498. 01 33, 611 63 
Do. 3... is2s2- 55 Hau-Claire: =) Je oes ’ 19, 648.88 | 25,343 96 
Lotal 22 ees eee ree erneee 90,249.85 | 143, 017 00 
San Francisco ......... 20, 457. 16 
Sacramento ..... Be 15, 920. 68 
Marysville .._. cag 41, 822. 42 
Hiferbotdt®) 2 ee ec 18, 127. 36 
Suse vale. eer ire. [ent acecceecck lectus th ote eh a 
SIESTOU GOT eee ee en 26, 774, 86 
Los Angeles ...-....... 2) 439, 91 
Visine, 5 eee" * 4 646. 79 
Shasta") oso 2- 3.21 aed vncgen tombbales oe ot decal eee 
SSAA SE Ah SEE NE Ret 130, 189. 18 195, 776 51 195, T7Gxb Lyle + 
Nevada -. 2.222.222. ae City eae 1, 364. 07 1, 895 00 1, 895,000)... et See 
DO? ess PAL USULED one eee eee eee 46. 75 261 90 2611901, - 3 Se eee 
GMS. Lees eee Belmont .,...--.--°.--2lcenrene~2-satefery---7 ceetemnla: + +4 gy eee 
DAES oF Aurore es eee eee 1, 359. 53 1, 699 42 1, 699,42)... toe ee 
otal see) cles r crete ee eee 2, 700, 35 3, 856 32 3, 85682) i... 228 Bee Lt 
Warnes Wor. ss | Orvis. = (eee obs ia ee 71, 719. 59 89, 665 22 89, 6652250 20 Se eee # 
SCL eee ce WiahtCouyver..c- ss 28, 737. 49 38, 854 88 38, 854.88) }5. 2. 25 See J 
BA bach ace pera, Seti A a abner alt 100, 457. 08 128, 520 10 128, 520) 4004: Be eee ? 
= 
Minnesota ......... Taylor's Falls....-..... 4, 068. 58 6,545 60 6, 545 60 
DOC. ae St. Ciond.) foe ee ae 30, 327. 51 43, 812 30 43, 812 30 
DO! . 2 See JaCks0ne fect ees open eee 4, 964. 68 8,071 89 8, 071 89 
DGS. cj Oe ae New Ulin. See re 4, 827. 86 10,568 40 10,568 40 
DOr. ee. Se ritenhele te ene 3, 122. 87 6, 236 338 6, 236 38 
WO sssuse. sss) Desk artit 262 Cer ope ewe 1, 921.12 5,919 40 5,919 40 
Queens ee eee PWS CLIING Gi ysberpaesmnndte pay 33, 807. 14 42, 459 03 42, 459 03 
Total Merete) Sh eet eee ae ae 83, 039.76 | 123,613 00 | 123, 613 00 
Orezon*.con eee Oregon'City! ee eee ee 5, 893. 69 9,551 71 9,551 val 
Det... tee, Rosebur. phil See 11, 351. 99 16, 470 00 16, 470 00 
DO! ob, WA Ee | Le Grand...... geeveth. 5, 159. 73 7,217 75 7,217 75 
Total: 4ccce ae ae ee 23,005.41 | 33,239 46| 33,239 46 
= | 
WaTIsan © bees ee | Topeka saree. Les 7, 398. 29 11, 776 34 11, 776 34 
Det +a ae Junction City ...-..... 88, 870. 32 140, 846 88 136, 911 05 
Dols =. 2 eee / Humboldine te ee 10, 759 36 14, 435 28 14, 435 28 
Dow. | Concordia ., oot... | snnnande-ncepslann-+- +t are nade «o-shechh cee ann 
Dosseorciueaess ATP Usa eters. 8 | one nes shgee diem -a~nelnue decbegs (ae te kn 
DOP 2 sects Saline -~ oot eee] esr cee-ttawealun 2s ecceepdee| ps. ome et ae 
Fa ISEepees perctentente: qscr 7creprenense | 107,027.97 167,058 50| 163,122 67 | 


— 
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Seen ity of land lo- 
Quantity of land ta under si ae ah ps in the first g 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, wit f of said fiscal D 
Pps age and $10 payments required Argrozat tnpoed of year with agri- 3 
Bpeteemeet ixceinters! and reccivers!-com.| amd. Sorip, and of | SOTA, Save, | 
miss oon ey oe of ae. act, wand Of Wis stadt act of 1962. and yee and regis- a 
ac arc. 1864, amendatory | — i ers’ and receiv- + 
thereof, for the first half of the fiscal year acts amendatory. ers’ commissions 8 
ending June 30, 1871. on value of land = 
located. tS 
Lal 
Aggregate 
pi he oe might of fees and 
omestead arts registers’ 
Suixiaaée (0° aeeed reece: and receiv- Acres. Amount. | Acres. | Amount, | Amount. 
acres. ede ers’ com- 
TRISSLONS | anhissions, 
7,144.80 | $515 00 $250 86 $765 86 | 24, 100.38 | $22, 059 49 $954 53 
15, 209. 30 | 1,280 00 683 39 1, 963 39 | 27, 783.93 30, 445 10 1, 083 30 
5, 419. 16 440 00 203 65 643 635 | 22,699.47 | 22,132 08 1, 008 92 
24, 892. 74 | 1,940 00 985 97 2,925 97 | 33,185.18 | 13,599 74 750 05 
Sth ea oe Ast ono 2 Ae eee 15, 498, 01 33, 611 63 1, 244 42 
12, 428.99 | 958 79 629 45 1,588 24 | 32,077.87 | 26,302 75 480. 00 12 00 1, 006 2&6 
65, 094.99 | 5, 133 79 2, 753 32 7, 887 11 | 155, 344. 84 | 148,150 79 560. 00 16 60 6, 048 08 
17, 891. 60 | 1,177 50 928 00 2,105 50 | 38, 348. 76 37, 933 25 |26, 400. 00 660 00 1, 605 78 
23, 989. 94 i, 805 00 %, 132 37 2,937 37 | 39,910.62 | 27,716 85 | 2,200.00 56 00 1,137 31 
12, 639. 88 935 00 668 32 1,603 32 | 54, 462. 30 62, 447 50 | 5, 600. 00 140 00 | 2,364 27 
6, 087. 03 385 00 234 00 619 00 | 24,214.39 | 23,745 73 | 5, 120. 00 128 00 | 1,007 95 
” 23, 716.38 | 1,560 00| 1,038 61| 259861 | 50,491.24 | 36,923 90 |..........|..........| 1,611 28 
1, 863. 58 130 00 126 00 256 00 4, 303. 49 3, 488 23 | 2, 080. 00 52 00 283 538 
4, 499.04 | 340 00 379 00 719 00| 9,145.83] 9, 853 55 | 3,520.00 88 00 990 26 
90, 687. 45 | 6, 332 50 4,506 30 10, 838 80 | 220, 876. 63 | 202,109 01 |44, 920.00 | 1,124 00 | 9,000 43 
~ 1,315.31 80 00 48 00 128 00 2, 479. 38 1 etl G01 | it hea ee el | Se el ee 609 18 
160. 00 10 00 6 00 16 00 206. 75 Lid Wt i (ae ats eee 582 20 
~""6is.80| 4000; 3000; CAS (a ely SEES COS Rae cee haat i ee MR 
1, 894. 11 130 00 84 00 214 00 4, 664. 46 SA es iu th hs oa |g ea 1,191 38 
16, 184.51 | 1,085 00 733 55 1, 838955 87, 904. 10 90, 750 22 | 6, 558. 51 164 00 | 2,858 78 
28, 422.03 | 1,915 00 1, 373 45 3,298 45 | 57,159.52 | 40,769 88 320. 00 8 00} 1,292 05 
44, 606.54 | 3,000 00| 2137 00} 5,137 00 | 145, 063. 62 | 131,520 10 | 6,878.51 | 17200} 4,150 83 
ae & 
16, 264. 31 | 1,370 00 653 68 2,023 68 | 20, 332. 89 7,915 60 960. 00 24 00 | 465 11 
29, 212. 21 | 2,235 00 1, 351 68 3, 586 68 59, 539. 72 46, 047 30 |12, 800. 00 320 00 1, 303 74 
29, 536. 84 | 2, 330 00 2, 144 79 4,474 79 34, 501. 52 10, 401 89 | 1, 920. 00 48 00 | 738 51 
27, 557. 67 | 2, 450 00 1, 728 27 4,178 27 | 32,385.53 13,018 40 | 4, 640. 00 116 00 562 47 
16, 532. 69 | 1, 835 00 1, 303 40 3,138 40 19, 655. 56 SROUISE leon ctta8 spleen toss a os 645 74 
6, 434. 96 510 00 224 18 734 18 8, 356. 08 6, 429 40 | 3, 038. 63 76 00 618 40 
49, 927.95 | 3,250 00 1, 315 89 4,565 89 83, 735. 09 45, 709 03 | 4, 795. 78 119 89 | 999 12 
175, 466. 63 |13, 980 00 8, 721 89 22, 701 89 | 258, 506. 39 | 137,593 00 /28, 154.41 | 703 89 | 5, 333 09 
i! | | | 
17, 525.11 | 1,325 00 946 34 2,271 34 | 23, 418.80 ii peoirtry itl al ae ee ee Gael (a ee 816 19 
15, 091. 42 | 1,095 00 770 23 1, 865 23 26, 443. 41 17, 565 00 | 4, 480. 00 112 60 1,158 31 
6, 488. 24 420 60 271 06 691 C6 12, 247 97 TOL ined fei (ee ES ee oe 943 36 
—— | —— —— | ——_. a — —_ | c 
39, 104. 77 | 2, 840 00 1, 987 63 4, 827 63 62,110 18 36,079 46 | 4, 480. 00 112 00 | 2,917 86 
35, 778.15 | 4,010 00 1,949 54 5, 959 54 43, 176. 44 15, 786 34 | 2, 400. 00 60 00 692 65 
260,994 40 |18, 710 00 8, 455 73 27,165 73 | 349, 864. 72 | 159,556 88 |34, 836. £3 876 00 | 3,187 61 
14, 665. 84 | 1, 495 00 705 29 2,200 29 25, 425.20 | 15,930 28 | 1, 068. 82 28 00 863 70 
eae ae eee een eee soko acs ee liw acceso ce. | seccccese[es nce cee. ents aso 
a — | a SS | Pe a 
311, 438 39 24,215 00} 11,110 56! 35,325 56 191, 273 50 |38, 305. 45 | 4,743 96 


418, 466. 36 | 


| 


964 00 | 


502. 


No. 2.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty-land scrip received therefor, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER “OF ‘ 


States and Terri- 


Land offices. 


tories. 

Nebraska:.-----.-:- Wreet Point 2.25: <et-249 
Qa %s Pa a SRS oe a BEaLrICe'. = ot he! Seti. 
Gays ee ee Lincoln’: #4) 3. 28. ees 28, 
OSes.) ae ea Dakota, City |. :2.2.2-2-- 
27s i a ee ee Grand Island 4-...2.... 

SUGGAL 3 ore ct (neat cae hence case ates 

New Mexico Ter...) Santa Fé............2.. 

Dakota.Ter: .-..-.. Springfield. .......-.... 
GE foot hee he Vermilliong .. fs. 332.32. 
Doses rcase ees Pembina¢ is s5<23 S2o52 

Total .5.5cs ee |e. e:pececeee-. Jan toe 

Colorado Ter......- PHGDIOnscceeecacan aces 
DOs am - ata ee Central City ........... 
DOE athnic ented Denver City. 22-22.0. 5. 
DGIS.& soaeenact Fair Play... %e.25225.- 

Total - 5b 22). come et ce ee A 

Idaho Ter... -...-.. Boise, CMiy- ni. sweats 

1 AY Reece eee Lewiston ...... piesesnc 
NAS RR NES LS SR Aes 

Montana Ter .....- Helengiey 35 ee 

Arizona Ter/....... Prescott ; is cieaccseccscs 

Utah. Ter... 2% Salt Lake City......-.- 

Wyoming Ter ..--. Cheyenne... 2... ss6.-2- 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty-land scrip, at and 
above the minimum price 
of $125 per acre, and 
amount received for the 
same, for the first half of 
the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871. 


Exhibit of the amount paid 
in cash and in bounty- | 


land scrip, respectively, 
for the first half of the 
fiscal year ending June 
30, 1871, mentioned in the 
first column. 


ie 


Bounty-land | — 


Acres. Amount. Cash, scrip. 
4,346.53 | $12,992 09 | $12, 222 09 |i _..........-- 
26, 531.03 33, 954 97 33, 954 07 tts eae eee 
12, 178.54 33, 099 37 33, 099 37 ta 
85,770.90 |< > 108, 711 21/7) 108, 711 81} Se 
3, 683. 83 9,310 44 9,.310-44.'|" = eee 
132, 510,83 | 197,298-08-|. 197,298 08 }:............. 
2, 761.15 3, 453 16 2,453 Tea eee 
"77, 621.39 | 22,026 79} 22,026 79 |.............. 
17, 621. 39 22, 026 79 22, 026: 70 nds ees 
) ee sakon 1 4,810 20| 4, 810 80 bn ee ee! 
28, 253. 69 45,854 43 45; BAAS aE Eee 
1, 263. 58 1, 661 25 1, 66095" (20. ee 
33, 061. 21 52, 325 88 5%, 395 Go hee ee 

861. 89 1, 077 37 1, 07737 

861. 89 1,077 37 1,032 9? 1 he 
3, 653, 42 6, 040-87 6;040-87-[ os ee 
5, 175. 60 6, 686 73 6; 686) YON et sc See 
|ecceeeeeeeeees|eeeeeceeeeteee| eee tefl, 2p epee 
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number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §c.—-Continued. 


mS 
d Quantity of land lo- 

Quantity of land: co aie under Rouestead oe in the ixat g 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, wit : .| halt of said fisca a 
aggregate of $5 and $10 payments required ft pgrogate soapens a year with agri- 8 
by section 2 of the acts; and also with | j.4q gerip. and ‘ye cultural college ee 
aggregate of registers’ and receivers’ com-| (1. under home. | 8 Tip, act J uly 2, ) 
missions under section 6 of said act, and of | foo 4 act of 1962. and 1862, and regis- a 
act approved March 21, 1864, amendatory arg tes BRE ters’ and receiy- + 
thereof, for the first half of the fiscal year y: ers’ commissions 8 
ending June 30, 1871. on value of land e 

located. g 
| 
Aggregate 
Area of sennint of fees and 
peg Fees. | anc receiv- eee: Acres. Amount. Acres. | Amount. |} Amount. 
acres. wre 0OU} |x era’ COmi- 
missions. | sissions. 
23, 248. 10 |$1, 830 00 $999 58 | $2,829 58} 27,594.63 | $14,052 09 480. 00 $12 00 $573 04 
56, 027.99 | 4,185 00 2,050. 46 6, 235 46 | 82,559.02 | 38,139 97 160. 00 400 | 1,183 08 
106, 292. 68 [10,560 00 | 5,475.60 | 16,035 00 | 118, 471.22 | 43, 659 37 | 2, 400. 00 60 00 | 1,236 98 
28, 424. 35 | 1, 646 00 916 00 2, 562 00 | 114, 195.25 | 110, 357 21 160. 00 400 | 2,773 22 
21, 025. 63 | 2,065 00 1,045 95 D RLO' OO) (pret 0G. 40 | 1) S544 deen beet. sini Vado'e morte snima 1, 140 54 
235, 018. 75 |20, 286 00 | 10,486 99 | 30,772 99 | 367, 529.58 | 217, 584 08 | 3, 2060. 00 80 00 | 6,906 86 
14,387.72 | 910 00 538 QL.) 1; 448 21 |..17,148. 87 |» 4,363.16 |... .e-nastoe-S-- eed 902 66 

“"49, 629, 49 | 3,135 00 | 1,980 88 | 4, 415 88'| 67,250.88 | 25,161 9 |2-2-22222.|2LLciic2-| 778 10 

~ 49, 629.49 | 3,135 00 | 1,280 88} 4,415 88| 67,250.88 | 25,161 79 |.......: Ah ETS 778 10 

"4511454 | 85 00 | 57 00] 143 00°| "4, 658. 48 | “4, 895°20| 960.00 | 24.00 | 890 81 
43, 801. 20 | 3, 380 00 2, 536 50 5,916 50 | 72,054.89 | 49, 234 43 | 6, 960. 00 174 00 | 1,756 58 

Be) Ser os Solegge: Se ha el: 230-80 =~ 1, 263. 58 Be GGLG25 leo ead et abe a acim laa 872.22 
44, 915, 74 3, 465 00 2,593 50 6,058 50 | 77,976.95 | 55,790 88 | 7, 920.00 198 00 |. 3,519 61 

—S—a—ay_y_—___E_qqqSSC————_—— | ——S 
11, 059. 91 710 00 426 00 1,136 00 | 11, 921. 80 1, 787 37 
11,059.91 | 710 00 426 00.) <1, 136 00 | 11,921.80 | 1, 787.37 |.:,..-.-.--|.-- bs 571 56 
19, 895, 91 | 1, 250.00 1, 755 00 3,005 00 | 23, 549. 33 7, 290 87 160. 00 4 00 T1425 
22,254.99 | 1, 050.00 616 68 1,666 68 | 27, 430. 59 7, 736 73 | 1, 600. 00 0 OO aa eta as « co 

( 


WILLIS DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner. 


me te cere eee eee eee eee ee eee 
ttt eee eee eee 


Pose eee ae eee ewe cce en weasce 


28. 
E8e 


BORE A? dev tases AE 3 
00; | 141, 
enacts dete oa Oe eee : 716-51 | 195, 7% 
Pood op RL ae Te F 385632] 38 
cadena 83, 039. 76 123,613 00°} 123, 613 0 
Soviets 23; 005. 41 33, 239 46 33,239 4 
A... Teeny 107, 027. 97 167,058 50} 163, 122 6 
Washington Ter 100, 457.08 | 128, 520 10 128) 520 10 | 
Netcaka.t..... 7. tome ee 132, 510.83-| 197, 298 08 197) 298 08. 
2,761.15| ~ 3.453 16 3, 453 16 | 
WR RRPEERRREEY OPEN“ ypeig Soh; 17, 621. 39 22) 026 79 22) 026 79 
Mattie othe ss Sa eee , 061. 21 52, 325 88 52, 325 88 
ELSE EE VS Spent kB. 861. 89 1,077 37 1,077 37 


a la aaa Nile a Yo) (Nh Se) (PAN Se 


Petal or, 22.0 SON. a ee $24,119.11 | 1,258,996 93 | 1,240, 683 7 | 18,313 16 | 
To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip, and commissions thereon... 


Also, commissions reccived on homestead entries, as shown in column No. 3, of section 3. - Ot © 


‘ s 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, : ‘ 
General Land Ofice, November 1, 1871. ; ‘ 


‘ 


SRSRRSLSERBSSus 
ing] rot t ene) MNO o> 
SESSERHSESEREE 

Somers oo 


198 00 


S38 SSSR | S: 
SER ESEER iS | 
PRSSSSRSSSLRE 


ee 


eS ae a eee! 


a 
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No. 3.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty-land serip received th 
sixth section of said act; also, of land located with scrip under the agricultural 
thereof, and statement of incidental expenses thereon, in the second half of the , 


States and Terri- 
tories. 


WO) ten peices acm 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


Land oftices. 


beeen eee ee 


Booneville 
Tromtom.- 4a) aes 2s - 
Springfield 


Huntsville 
Montgomery 
Mobile 


Jackson 


New Orleans...-...--- 
Natchitoches 


Detroit 
East Saginaw 
Tonia 
Marquette 
Traverse City 


e 
Little Rock 
Camden 
Harrison 
Dardanelle...........- 
Clarksville 


Tallahassee 


Fort Des Moines..-... 
Council Bluffs ..-..... 
Fort Dodge..-...--.-. 
Sioux City 


”~ 


Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty-land scrip, at and | 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25 per acre, and | 
amount received for the 
same, for the second half 


| 


of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871. 


Acres. Amount. 
87. 74 $113 40 
169. 73 212 16 
1.285, 21 1, 954 09 Fs 
4,705. 66 9,449 11 9, 449 dole ee ae 
3,010. 52. 5,971 04 5,271 04x. au ee oe 
3,548. 71 5,163 06 5,063 06|  -:100 00 
11,264.89 | 19, 883 21 19, 783 21 | 
edges 4 at 45 04 45 04 
Sa ea 151 43 151 43013. 798 g 
Files Psa | nas 666 36 
of Be ay ay 862 83 862 83 |:....0-. 
iy Pb 36 55 36 55i\\c. . us ee 
3.57 942 60 942 6042. Jer bee ane 
ok ae” te 532 15 5a2 15:17. ngs shebaies 
3.57 1, 474 75 1, 474 194... pa pees 
Fe 3, 087. 40 4, 047 84 2,203 11 1,844 73 
18, 722. 48 62869 55} 58, 684 76 10, 184 79 
6, 616. 67 15, 076 20 15, 076 2012.2 acon 
18,915.78 | 25,756 82| 25,081 82 
4) 961. 39 12,573 53 12, 578. 53u|. ..ce peecene 
52,363.72 | 126,323 94| 113,619 42 
320k Bec ae | 1,510 20 1,510 90:1.) ..ce- eee 
Perey a 249 50 249 50\12--.4e. eReeme 
Ae A. al ee 10-0040¢. 10 00'|....ch pom 
<< eS as 220 76 220 T6:|4 ne ceeeae 
A.eby 20, ae 2,050 46 2.050 46:|-.0.4e eee 
en ee sercezesseot | enero 
100. 55 125 70 15 70 
214. 05 | 267 56 267. 56:| ..-. ac nee 
2, 060. 83 3, 801 99 3, S01 99.1.5. an. aaa 
6,879.62 | 27,558 59 27, 558 59 |.:.- 20, eee 


9, 255. 05 | 


31, 753 84 


31,703 84 


2, 302. 98 


4, 677 92 
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ber of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, of commissions received under 
mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions received by registers and receivers on the value 
commencing July 1, 1870, and ending June 30, 1871. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead 
of May 20; 1862, and June 21, 1866, 
agerogate of $5 and $10 payments 
by section 2 of the acts ; 
also with aggregate of registers’ and re- 
ceivers’ commissions, 
said act, and of act approved March 21, 
1864, amendatory thereof, for the second 
halt of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. 


she 


eacied 


under section 6 of 


and 


Aggresate disposed of 


_Tor cash; also, 
Jand serip, and 


ounty- 


of 


eash under home- 
stead act of 1862, and 


acts amendatory. 


Quantity of land lo- 


cated in the second 
half of said fiscal 
year, with agricul- 
tural- college # scrip, 
act July 2, 1862, 
and registers’ and 
receivers’ commis- 
sions on value of 
land located. i 


Incidental expenses. 


Ageregate 
Area of : sah ae of tees and 
homesteat capaie,| registers’ 3 
entries in| ~ee* eae Po etwaceiect) Les: Amount. Acres. | Amount.) Am’t. 
» acres. Pirectona ers’ com- 
* | missions. 
| 
640. 00 $70 00 $34 51 $104 51 127.74 | PISSs4OGIDRs coca secs bowen $602 24 
40. 00 5 (0 1 00 6 00 209. 73 DLT RIG HCE aa. 4» «ona rset 567 23 
i | | 
See os Cee 3 Re eA ee ABO: 2A Se « BOSS OO SES Sac. 2 So feccaratare creer ALGO: 93 
40, 208. 61 | 3,250 00 1, 891 56 5,141 56 44,914.27 | 12,699 11 240. 00 $8 00 927 24 
31, 311. 82 | 2, 320 00 1, 045 70 DIODE GOP Ms tnleae Ok Meee kr DON OF | TIS MLOS.  o ol sarararergcien 728 61 
69, 117. 14 | 5,200 00 | 2,633 00| 7,833 00 | 72,665.85 | 10,363 06 |........----] 2222222 1,037 17 
140, 637.57 |10,770 00 | 5,570 26 | 16,340 26 | 151,902.46 | 30, 653 21 240. 00 8 00 2 693 02 
19, 307. 53 | 1, 450 00 557 00 2,007 00 | 19, 307. 53 | DAO SO Re eee eo oa icraratercrorercrays 540 90 
33, 512. 88 | 3,080 00 1,179 00 A) ZOD OOH irae Shey SS: il), ~ cd 2S) AD Se ERs cece nrecieree 833 80 
11, 341. 11 835 00 318 00 1, 153 00 11, 341. 11 | DP OOU 36 (Wee ate. 5 a a lictatsorcren cara | 508 87 
64, 161.52 | 5,365 00 | 205400] 7,419 00| 64,161.52] 6,297 93 |............|.......... 1, 883 57 
[ 
32, 517.36 | 2,610 00 92805) 3,538 05 | 92,517.36 |  2,646.55.|-2025.2..| oul | 692 68 
=5 | 
| 
61,913.39 | 4,065 00} 1,610 04] 5,675 04 61,916.96 | 5,007 60 |:-..-...----|........-. | 671 28 
21,181.32 | 1,575 00 592 69 2,167 69 | 21, 181. 32 Pea iy (ol isi) Gell se | 695 09 
83,094. 71 | 5,640 00) 2,202 73| 7,242 73 | 83,098.28) 7,114 75 |..................... 1, 366 37 
| 
9,933.92 | 690 60 344 20) 1,034 20 | 13,071.32 | 4,787 84 |.-.---.-2---] eee. oe. | 865 14 
5, 499, 82 435 00 | 324 83 759 83 24, 282. 30 perO9,S0t tad lease ce tet tole = kes 525 1, 286 18 
36, 265.98 | 2,910 00 1,579 53 & 489) 58 | A2KBB2..65 | 17,986 20'|.~ A208 - ol. cnc ccc ee |’ 394 67 
5, 852.63 | 410 00 | 261 89 671 89 | 24,768.41 | 26,166 82 | 7,760.00] 194 00 |1,086 42 
37, 271.99 | 3, 085 00 2, 061 36 5, 146 36 | 42,233.38 | 15, 658 53 |..-..0.2.---]..2222.. | 823 46 
94, 874.34 | 7,530 00 | 4,571 81 | 12,101 81 | 147,238.06 | 133, 853 94 7, 760. 00 194 00 14,955 87 
70, 105.52 | 5,860 00| 2,341 06} 8,201 06| 70,105.52| 7,370 20 |............|.......... | gi9 99 
42, 297.21 | 3,180 05 1, 146 78 4,276 33 sae sales SPEC HS YUN opy) M12 Ae aie 855 02 
1610445 | 53000| 16905) via 05 | 6,784.45 |” "54000 foseecccc 2) "888 90 
31, 822.13 | 2,465 00 | 935 44 3,400 44;| 31,822.13 | 2,745 76 awe ool. Seen dace 556 60 
“51, 009. 31 |11, 985 05} 4,611.33 | 16,596 38 | 151,009.31 | 14,035 51 |............|.......... 2, 439 54 
2 SS eee — | ~ — | eS ao 
| | 
| | 
: | 
751. 89 75 00 54 66 129 66 852. 44 a ee Sn | 548 38 
2, 827. 56 265 00 171 34 36 34 3, O41. 61 Sew wer tn erie | 528 98 
11, 900.11 | 1,280 00 | SEO ROR ee 2s 200. eon) mete 900,.94 || .-5.'081 SOSEMA Je) LJe oe ee. | 673 06 
83, 727.85 | 7,915 00 | 4,078 00] 11,993 00 | 90,607.47] 35, 473 59 10, 560. 00 264 00 |1, 223 51 
— | | | bos Se as [EEE ee 
99, 207. 41 | 9,535 00 | 5,293 25 | 14, 328 25 | 108, 462. 46 | 41,288 84 | 10, 560. 00 264 00 |2,973 93 
| — — ae 
| | 
28, 442.87 | 1,790 00 | 1,071 00} 2,861 00/ 30,745.85] 646792! 14,964.11] 35600! 773.56 
S \ | — = = 
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izona Ter .. 
ia yeh SDs NARS agin Tyree ena epnainy 


‘Utah Ter......-....] Salt Lake City........) 


IPECRCObit a noe eeon 


vos 
Pe od 40, 
eases eae - 29, 
SER gabeico tram Marysville: .- 2.7... - nen 
Boece 8 if dye Humboldth.coses~. +26 17, 
DO beter es ee eces Sasanmilley sede sckas 960. 00 1,400°004% =. (4 
TE SO AS: Stockton oh tose. sear 6, 935. 93 10, 582 75 10, 
DO. adwegs se eee Los Angeles ....-..... 1, 737. 60 2,171 98 2, 
Dota ease eee Misaliay, soe awe sso ae 1, 856, 52 3, 561 69 3 
Dowbi-seaee ee Bhastixcscoue sects 9, 834, 42 13,318 11 13, 
ET ball wy. «dns Ce ee eee ee 90,997 18 | 171, 736 28 
Nevada... -<..--.5-% Carson City 625. 94 786 66 
AR Bon ERs ¢ Austin. ...... 367. 12 670 00 
Mee i, sk beh AMABOPA noo. aos Cee ow ame 920.60 | 1,150 75 | 1,150 7% 
Total ee :..| 1,913.66 |, 2,607 41| 2,607 41 |... 
Minnesota .......... Taylor’s Falls.......-. 12,710.95 | 28,255 35 | 28,255 35 |....... i 
Wp Soh del eee SE Clouds. eae 22) 053. 99 28, 935 06 
TG. sresiente oat oe Alexandria. feces e 10, 326. 99 13, 267 09 ‘ 94 
LN: Sean arene tS JAOKSOR yecienn Soe Soe 7, 218. 04 12, 041 46 Pex 
ia eee Oot 2 ee Mew: Ulaietecs cee oe 2,714, 09 5,910 97 , 3 
a aeRO 2 Litchfield. 2220 sus 2 851, 26 4, 879 65 4,879 65 |g 0s nein 
LL RE ae 1 Din Lathe, ne eect 1, 271. 80 6,291 76 2,555 35 3,736 41 
117 RI BA Rel re os ome 2 59,147.12 | 99,581 34| 85,304.99 | 14,276 35, 
Onegan cia ce cereee Oregon City, 2c... s.2. 22, 631. 40 32, 282 73 32, 282 73)| 2. tea 
eS Roseburgh..........-. 28) 711. 58 38,733 74 | -38,939-741| ote Chea 
0 he Aa RR Le.Grant) con iho 2, 612. 85 3,330 98 3,390 0811 vi epee eth 
Watal\.-.s< fol eee ee ee 53,955.83 | 74,347 45 | 74,947 45°|.-.0.2--eecane 
Kansan 9-252. ent Topeka wea ct ct eacus 10,918.34; 17,329 11 17,329 11 |.-ce.eeseeee 
DG is San nin oS Juuction City......... 936. 47 4, 386 70 4,186 70 200 00 
“Eh ia RS Ye Humboldt oe ccs....2. 6, 610. 62 9, 293 23 9,298 931 .. ouabeaeanen 
Ti oe eee Concordia ....-. .----- 6, 182, 55 27,054 85 27, 054 85 |. .-.ckeseeaeee 
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: tity of land lo- ; 
Quantity of land entered under homestead Quan y : 2 
ots of May 20,1869, and June 21, 1866, with caver in the-second |) a 
; : Ageregate disposed of | half of said fiseal FI 
aggregate of $5 and $10 payments required oe eash'- also b s ith adrical: 2 
by section 2 of the acts; and also with ag- Dpeash;also bounty"; year, wii agricn’ ry 
Giliae ts; ¢ ; ; 5 4 : land scrip, and of tural-college scrip, 3 
gregate of registers’ and receivers’ commis- seek ander. home- act July 2, 1862 
sions, under section 6 of said act, and of act eR Gee } Ss 
e stead act of 1862, and and registers’ and + 
approved March 21, 1864, amendatory there- eats arnendator Anat eralnieitmias Ei 
of, for the second half of the fiscal year ye - S 
ending June 30, 1871 sions on value. of} 3 
: 8 : . land located. & 
Aggregate 
' Area of ereopest oe ot fees and 
lg Fees. | and receiv- Aa gies fal Acres. Amount. | Acres. |Amount.| Am’t. 
; ers’ com- 7 7 
acres. missions. | &tS’ com- 
missions. ; 

Gee REAR ES RSE CORO nO DEN tele neater 160. 00 214 (a Lay ec eal ice tn Ja) 1 ake) 
24, 454. 57 |$1, 705 00 $998 28 | $2,703 28 | 42,170.59 | 24,017 39 16, 880.00 | $420 00 | 823 24 
7, 893. 65 600 00 244 00 844 00 | 37. 786.87 | 38,899 37 |..----------|.--------- 1, 364 54 
13, 142. 93 | 1,215 00 646 35 1, 861 35 16, 343. 35 7,129, 50 160. 00 4 00 449 32 

3, 603.15 | . 310 00 158 22 468 22-| 20,563.57 | 24,485 85 |.--.--------|---.------ 983 50 
22,177.14 | 1,650 00 910 89 2,560 89 | 28,414.98 | 10,391 85 |..--.--.--..|---------- 558 48 
480. 00 30 00 16 00 46 00 9, 059. 21 16, 413 48 320. 00 8 00 843 31 
19, 560. 51 | 1,140 00 604 13 1, 744 13 45, 786. 03 40,110 79 640. 00 16 00 |1,279 40 
63, 197. 38 | 4,945 00 2,579 59 7,524 59 | 157, 954. OL 138, 026 84 1, 120. 00 28 00 (5, 478 55 
15, 971.57 | 1, 07'r 50 882 50 1,960 00 | 39, 337. 49 41,716 56 | 35, 565. 69 892 00 |1, 650 28 
9, 085. 40 780 00 505 50 1, 285 50 20 594. 30 30, 179 80 27, 039. 09 676 00 |1, 104 50 
66, 937. 58 |---------- 728 79 1, 728 7 88, 763. 71 53, 869 79 13, 701. 90 368 00 |1,379 41 
Re tale de 485 00 307 02 792 02 | 20-710. 48 18, 278 10 3, 200. 00 80 00 |1, 487°'05 
1, 600. 00 100 00 64 50 164 50 2, 560. 00 N00 OU am atate ceil 3’ Shep bees 591 50 
13, 466. 77 820 00 717 99 1,597 99 20, 402. 70 11, 462 75 19, 359. 17 508 00 |2, 164 64 
1, 276, 64 90 00 66 00 156 00 3, O14. 24 2, 261 98 1, 437. 14 36 00 534 76 
3, 971. 34 75 00 252 00 527 00 9D, 827. 86 3, 8386 69 D, too. ot 144 00 |1,073 57 
2, 968. 85 245 00 151 00 396 00 12, 803. 27 13, 563 11 7, 919. 32 200 00 |1,466 44 
7423 016. 87 | 4,932 50 3, 675 30 8, 607 80 | 214, 014. 05 | 176, 668 78 | 113, 977 88 | 2,904 00 /11,452 15 
] U | 
3, 793. 85 240 00 144 00 384 00 4, 419. 79 1, 026 66. 2, 080. 00 52 00 665 49 
160. 00 10 00 6 00 16 00 527. 12 CUSU ICG 0 SE eS ae ae sae 633 99 
“sri601| 120 00) 102 00 |" -a72°00 | 3,636.61 | 1,320°75 | 3,040.00 | "76 00 | “664 37 
es ——— ——— ——— a —- | — 
6, 669. 86 420 v0 | 252 00 672 00 8, 583. 52 3, 027 41 5, 120 00 128 00 {1,960 75 
—— | 
15, 475.77 | 1,330 00 547 66 | 1,877 66 | 28,186.72 | 29,585 35 | 2,999. 49 76 00 |1,249 73 
41, 452.19 | 3,500 00 1,996 07 5,496 07 | 63,506.18 | 32, 435 06 789. 11 20 00 |1,363 79 
73, 553. 85 | 4, 980 00 2, 087 31 7, 067 3 83, 820. 84 18, 247 09 16, 365. 93 409 13 857 99 
71, 054. 14 | 5,935 00 3, 914 76 9,249 76 | 78,272.18 | 17,976 46 4, 480. 00 112) CONE 773 15 
56, 748.17 | 4, 810 00 2, 586 89 7,396 89 59, 462. 26 10, 720 97 2, 942, 11 88 00 904 61 
25, 334.53 | 2, 700 00 1, 500 38 4,200 38 28, 185. 79 Tis bs) linac Go-Saares| -saaeaeesge 698 99 
5, 697. 78 400 00 321 45 721 45 6, 369. 58 6,691 76 6, 080. 00 152 00 | 675 86 

(3 eS es So Sean | —e | _— | — joes 

288, 716. 43 [23,655 00 | 12,954 52 | 36, 609 52 | 347, 863.55 | 128, 236 34 | 33, 656. 64 857 13 |6, 524 12 

——————E— == |— = | | 

| | 

13,996.92 | 1,150 00| 95916 | 2,109 16 | 36,628.32) 33,432 73 |........-.-.|.--.-----. '1, 330 45 

18, 771. 44 | 1,335 00 1, 303 76 2, 638 76 47, 483. 02 40, 068 74 | 8, 316. 6553 208 00 |1, 415 22 

12, 508. 13 835 00 | 966 10 1, 401 10 15, 120. 98 | 4,165 98 | 2, 080. 00 52 00 | 965 62 
~ 45,276.49 | 3,320 00| 2,82902| 6,149 02| 99,232.32] 77, 667 45 | 10,396.65 | 260 00 |3, 711° 29 
SS = = = 

| 

39, 340. 80 | 4,055 00 2,019 90 6, 074 21, 384 11 1, 920. 00 48 00 |1, 292 16 

55, 542. 90 | 4,545 00 2, 654 98 at 8, 931 70 3, 200. 00 80 00 | 445 74 

18, 111.05 | 1, 785 00 831 59 5 11, 028 23 1, 482. 12 36,00 | 761 86 

523 270.01 |34, 100 60 13, 928 35 61, 154 85 22, 164. 05 559 00 |1, 607 70 

160, 961. 77 |12, 245 00 | 1,077 72 29,879 33 783. 45 20 00 1, 535 68 
82, 957.34 | 6,605 00 | 3, 686 62 | 10, 291 12,059 96 | 2, 720. 60 68 00 | 486 91 

880, 183. 87 |63, 285 00 | 30,199 16 ~ 93, 484 16 | 917, 662. 83 | 144, 438.18 | 32,219.62 | 811 00 |6, 130 05 


New Mexico Ter... Santa Fe....c.2c:.20-. it 

Dakota Ter......... Springfield............| 493.98] 617 48 

D ss meee eae ermillion 2): Wok ass...) m7, pay Get: Lah ned Presa soe aetee'y 
Dots Me Foe | MeoMb late en eee eet 1, 889. 95 2,369 93 | 


Tatale se. Nid Sttisteeeevecseees| 4,365.04 | 10,83473 | 10, 834 


os 


Colorado Ter. 228. 5: tPueblo.. te eee. e 2, 771. 08 | 4,713 83 
Tio eet oe Central City.......... 323.10] 1,136 76 


DOLr ee eee Denver Citys vseces.. 13, 845.55 | 29, 200 18 
ID Res aa deden) Hair elayesssec ‘ i ee: : 


“84,850 TE 


> 


Otaley Set 5 | sce Oe Soca aoe. BANC 4 16, 939. 73 35, 050 77 


Gahouler we cecn ss Boise City:.22..22. ae, 1, 464. 63 


1, 830 81 
Wonseeeee biden wise Lewistown ...... Stetain'el fasta tohe.is cece a}. 


Total. ooo ccsdlopec oe = ie 1, 464.63 | 1,830 81° 1, 830 81 


Wyoming Ter ...... Cheyenne, 25 98. ccc: Pee 3 Ler || rere et att) l= Baia | 
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number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §-c.—Continued. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead pues of end le. 2 
acts of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, with : sees 2 
; : d z Bers ot Aggregate disposed of half of said fiscal a 
aggregate of $5 and $10 payments required | “ >) cash; also, bounty- ear, with agricul- 5, 
by section 2 of the acts; and also with ag- era y, pce ee vA 
4 : ae 5 7 ! land scrip, and of tural-college serip. 5 
gregate of registers and receivers’ commis- eee aden. Womec nub Tale 208068, be 
sions, under section 6 of said act, and of act stead actof 1862, and ana rs ee ae ‘s 
approved March 21, 1864, amendatory there- aa améndatort prgek tm mania: | 
ot, for the second half of the fiscal year y: . og 
ending June 30, 1871 sions on value of oe 
g ’ ; Jand located. cE 
ee 
Aggregate 
sek oa peat of fees and 
omestea aes registers’ : 
entries it Fees. aera ie i récelv- Acres. Amount. Acres. |Amount.| Am’t. 
acres. oe BRA e's’ com- 
* | missions. 
i 
15, 663. 56 [$1,170 00 $790 09 | $1,960 09 | 61, 686. 76 $58,710 59 | 11,785.83 | $296 00 $2,340 10 
14, 265. 30 | 1,310 00 1, 033 94 2,343 94 | 20, 439. 68 8, 546 00 637. 34 16 CO | 1, 252 52 
29, 928. 86 | 2,480 00} 1,824 03 | 4,304 03 | 82,126.44 | 67,256 59 | 12, 423.17 312 00 | 3,592 62 
33, 526. 26 | 2,450 00 1,110 50 3,560 50 | 36,036.34 | 10, 282 84 3, 674. 95 92 00 664 67 
82, 385. 68 | 6,140 00 3, 572 03 9, 712 03 | 86, 875. 30 17, 587 04 1, 485. 68 36 00 812 84 
200, 082.91 18,055 00 | 10, 058 81 | 28,113 S81 | 204, 925, 51 51,171 94 6, 547, 32 164 00 | 1,162 30 
57, 216.12 | 3,660 00 | 1,480 00 | 5,140 00 | 97,461.74 | 54,364 82) 1, 118. 28 22.00 | 1,546 93 
107, 274. 36 | 8,900 00 4,968 78 | 13, 868 78 | 111, 989. 02 21, 244 64 4, 383. 03 164 00 795 88 
480, 485. 33 i39, 205 00 | 21,190 12 | 60,395 12 | 537, 287. 91 | 154,651 28 | 17, 159.26 484 00 | 4,982 52 
8, 437. 88 535 00 311 57 846 57 9, 673. 29 2 OFT sick tated alert |e ssa ee 406 40 
2, 478. 00 160 00 102 02 262 02 2, 971. 98 777 48 2, 879, 20 72 00 593 77 
73, 376. 72 | 4,630 00 1,876 47 6,506 47 | 75, 357. 83 12,477 32 | 33, 635. 35 844 00 | 1,019 78 
6, 199. 32 390 00 154 99 544 99 8, 089. 27 2,759 93 320. 00 8 00 756 36 
82, 054. 04 5, 180 00 2,133 48 7,313 48 | 86, 419.08 16,014 73 | 36, 834. 55 924 00 | 2,369 St 
10, 533. 15 f 661 00 409 50 1,070 50 | 13, 304. 23 5, 374 83 8, 397. 33 208 00 | 1,486 29 
1, 919. 18 130 90 84 00 214 90 2, 242, 28 1, 266 76 3, 526.53 88 00 615 14 
35, 933. 32 | 2,910 00 2, 455 50 5, 365 50 49, 778.87 | 32,110 18 | 22, 072. 11 536 00 | 1,249 00 
i ee tsetse Be SSSI S, SSB SS SASS te ie SeR Ne a IN alii halal 375 00 
48, 385.65 | 3,701 00} 2,949 00 | 6,650 00 | 65, 325.38 | 38,751 77 | 33, 995.97 832 00 | 3, 723 43 
8, 583. 96 70 00 339 00 909 00 10, 048. 59 9 400c81s 1932 seh ys- | -2e ea 267 3 
oo nn Sel SEE ne See ee ree erie AZ... = aco> waeioedel -|--.0-----| 1,008 33 
8, 583. 96 570 00 339 00 | 909 00 10, 048. 59 AVS Bie esters etter emo laa | 1, 976 06 
953. 31 80 00 66 60 146 00 953. 31 SOLO) ee ees ee ol occa 505 20 
I 


WILLIS DRUMMOND, Comunissioner, 


37, 478. 96 
52, 197.58 | 
k 56, 802. 58 | 
New Mexico Territory -.-. 1, 235. 41 
Dakota Territory 4, 305. 04 
Colorado Territory . 16, 939. 73 
Idaho Territory. - 1, 464. 63 
Wyoming Territor 


——_—-— —_——_- : -— 
565, 863. 26 | 1,003,846 97 | 968,052 32 | 35, 
feel, 


To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip, and commis 
Also, commissions received on homestead entries, as shown in column No. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, November 1, 1871. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


313 


number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, §-e.—Continued. 


ULATION. 


Quantity of land entered under homestead acts 
of May 20, 1862, and June 21, 1866, with ag- 
gregate of $5 and $10 payments, required by 
section 2 of the acts, and also with aggregate 
of registers’ and receivers’ commissions un- 
der section 6 of said act, and of act approved 
March 21, 1864, amendatory thereof, for the 
second half of the fiscal year ending June 


Quantity of land lo- 


cated in the sec- 


30, 1871. 

Aggregate 
Areaof | 4 é ivanbat of fees and 
homestead | “$Sresare aie ers | registers’ 

ame of $5 and jand receiv-|,. > . 
entries in $10 , } and receiv- 
acres. paym’ts| ers ‘com | ers’ com- 
MISSIONS. | nissions. 

640. 00 $70 00 $34 51 $104 51 

40. 00 5 00 1 00 6 00 

140, 637.57 | 10,770 00 5,570 26 | 16,340 26 
64, 161. 52 5, 365 90 2,054 00 7, 419 00 
32, 517. 36 2, 610 00 928 05 3, 538 05 
83,094.71 | 5,640 00 | 2,202 73 | 7,842 73 
94, 874.34 | 7,530 00 4,571 81 | 12,101 81 
151, 009.31 | 11,985 05 | 4,611 33 | 16, 496 38 
"99, 207.41 | 9,535 00 | 5,293 25 | 14, 828 25 
28, 442.87 | 1,790 00 | 1,071 00 | 2,861 00 
24, 454. 57 1, 705 00 998 28 2, 703 28 
63, 197. 38 4,945 00 2,579 59 7, 524 59 
123, 016. 87 4,932 50 3, 675 30 8, 607 80 
6, 669. 86 420 00 252 00 672 00 
288, 716. 43 | 23,655 00 | 12,954 52 | 36,609 52 
45, 276. 49 3, 320 00 2, 829 02 6, 149 02 
880, 183. 87 | 63,285 00 | 30,199 16 | 93, 484 16 
29, 928. 86 2, 480 00 1, 824 03 4, 304 03 
480, 485. 33 | 39,205 00 | 21,190 12 | 60,395 12 
8, 437. 88 535 00 Sil 57% 846 57 
82, 054. 04 5,180 00 2, 133 48 7,313 48 
48, 385. 65 3, 701 00 2,949 00 6, 650 00 
8, 583. 96 570 00 339 00 909 00 
953, 31 80 00 66 00 146 00 

2, 784, 969. 59 |209, 313 55 (108, 639 01 [317,952 56 
PAIN Se ee ea esi sek seesaw betes 
Pape TR Peer eerie 85 oe ais oh aplasia <sWinis io wiew = ernie 


m 
: » * [3] 
Aggregate disposed of for oud ee of end 2 
cash, also bounty-land icrvect Nida a 2 
scrip, and of cash un-| je." ei: Aa vA 
der homestead act of Taly 4662 a oF A 
ret and acts amenda- registers’ and re- £ 
ceivers’ commis- a 
sions on value of| % 
land located. a 
a 
er eee 
Acres. Amount. Acres. |Amount.| Am’t. 
727. 74 Lv Hosger. |e RE ee ae Say 2 eee $602 24 
209. 73 SA e Gaile docu saknws le easeeee 567 23 
1, 285. 21 FV aM ied RG A ae 1,160 93 
151, 902. 46 30, 653 21 240. 00 $8 00 | 2,693 02 
64, 161. 52 OOo Baile retcicigraitardlis'oeea see 1,883 57 
32, 517. 36 QUSAGS DOu acral save nel 2 2 cats oe 692 68 
83, 098. 28 6 GUE Ss Cs ale ae) ret (eee 1, 366 37 
147, 238. 06 133, 853 94 7, 760. 00 194 00 | 4,955 87 
T51OG0041 19-614, 035 51 ko. a cesknwaleassneccs 21439 54 
108, 462. 46 41, 288 84 | 10, 560. 00 264 00 | 2,973 93 
30, 745. 85 6, 467 92 | 14, 264. 11 356 00 173 56 
“160. 00 800.00 ch ercrereses SSS ee 504 00 
42, 170, 59 24,017 39 | 16, 880. 00 420 00 823 24 
157, 954. 01 138, 026 84 1, 120. 00 28 00 | 5,478 55 
214, 014. 05 176, 668 78 |113, 977. 88 2,904 00 [11,452 15 
8, 583. 52 3, 027 Qt 1,960 75 
347, 863.55 | 193,936 6.524 12 
99, 232.32 | 77) 667 3711 29 
917, 662. 83 144, 438 6,130 05 
82, 126. 44 67, 256 5! 3,592 62 
537, 287. 91 154, 651 4,982 52 
9, 673. 29 2, 079 406 40 
86, 419. 08 16, 014 | 2,369 91 
65, 325. 38 38, 751 3,723 43 
10, 048, 59 2,400 & 1,976 06 
953. 31 80 505 20 
3, 350, 382, 85 |1, 213, 160 52 /346, 607. 85 |8, 782 00 64,249 23 
346, 607. 85 8, 782 00 
inp Sane on - 108; 639 01 
3, 697, 440. 70 |1, 330, 581 53 | 


Commisstoner. 


New Mexico Territory - 
Dakota Territory 
Colorado Territory - 
Idaho Territory 
Wyoming Territory 


1, 389, 982. 37| 2, 262, #43 90, 2, 208, 


To which add number of acres located with agricultaral scrip, and com 
Also, commissious received on homestead entries, as shown in column N 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, - 
General Land Office, November 1, 1871. 


| B888easeecansneesanes ees & 
RRERERE EERE aganaganara7e az x 
‘gin not a eee a 
fSesssssss 1885518 
STARESESS 1821112 
Siz 
(11S 1 SS igeeareass bg isis 
Piiv tias iddgesess aii 12 
Saeees SRRETEeRESeSsEqezs |e 
| Be PSAREESERRELEAZEERS equs |e 
pds PL ae a ECeE wat 128 
Towne | i 
: S885 | 22 
REET 2558 |RS 
ROSESRERESR 1S 
a ws 
z |8: 
RESSe $13: 
sepeanea g! 
re! 
Serr 3 
dot ots |# 
[z : 
ey gi 
w ; Fe 


182, 561 16 
755. 58 2, 810 


ce A 


215 87) 


? 


484, 


6 


i 


Commissioner. 


No. 6 


Go statement exhibiting the 
of Congress approved March 2, 1849, See mee] 


ending es 30, 1871. 


States. 


Alabama 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana, (act of 1849) .. 
Louisiana, (act of 1850) .. 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Towa 


4th A het 1st seater 2d nanter, quarter, "Feats 


quantity of land 


June 30, J 


+o Ase eRe Es «|e ce ve Sim sew a] a 6'e ie, 6 5.0 .v.m <4) a0, 6 5s 6 oe alee 


1870. 1871. 
Acres. Acres. 
eye 80.00} 2,971. 75 
= ae, 80. 00 
1S eRe 218. 76 
Mines Ree 867. 66 
“11, 882. 71 | “1; 880.00 
63; 185.26 | 39, 904. 38 
95,147.97 | 45, 222. 55 


149, 001, 48 


293, 135. 37 


wee e ee eee eee 


ees rm oe | 


8,008.09 | 149, 001. 48 3, BBC 
157,140.05 | 428, 597. 01 | 48, 935, 581, 


. sm tics § or. ae ye 
ae, PER Trin StS 


rts 


States. 


een wimisiele ssa ak eve saakessarsvncnse soca te vaciesee sen a's 


See ee weet teens whence wees eens 


ets a'wlnle slo's S olaia\ainjals tices =a as ce aiessceaesis sss escent ata = 


California 


ee Seid aetna sk =a aia nein Aes es als = = 5/216 e ae= a= See Sim ale aes 


gets ti ar ghitty 


each State was entitled 
under the eighth section 
of the act of September 


Number of acres to whieh 
4, 1841. 


209, 085. 50 
500, 000. 00 
97, 469. 17 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
499, 990. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 


500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
500, 000. 40 
500, 000. 00 


7, 306, 544. 67 


Number of acres approved | 
up to June 30, 1871. 


*209, 060. 
500, 000 
*07, 469. 
500, 100 
482, 166 
498, 638. 
499, 880 
450, 823 
500, 000 
499, 973 
205, 657 
495, 552. 
483, 822. 00 
431, 576. 42 


391, 752. 06 


05 
00 
17 
00 
oii 
34 
03 
82 
00 
87 
32 
20 


6, 336, 372. 45 


howing the Sidition of the State selections under the act of September 4, 
. a ABE, on the csi aay, of June, 1A, : 


Number of ‘acres remain- 
ing to each State, to be 
selected on the ist of 


68, 423, 58 
500, 000. 00 
108, 247. 94 


970, 172. 22 


* The States of Ilinois and Alabama received grants under prior acts, which, with the quantities here 


given,make up the quantity of 500,000 acres. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, 1871. 


WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 


ee “ Vs ark Ube Oy Ay a 
See 16.10 wave. Dba 


ae 
LOUAL 2ooe 2 soe ae Vee 
AGU OP IGT Ee oc ae ternse oe eee ee 88, 232 | 13, 207, 160 7 
nA gees: 0 Bild Seog ee 139, 119 | 13, 165, 720 182, 337 
La Re sees te SR ee | 1. 983 693, 880 11, 693 
PEBOO: Seen cate cee eee 259, 848 | 33, 651, 730. 239, 149 
Total 


SS A ae 549, 182 | 60, 718, 490 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 4, 1871. 


Sa ea 


See ee 


Jeno. ee eel 12, 796. 65 

q as ee 2, 080. 00 
. ee ea ed 
: | mated 

: San Francisco 61, 965. 69 

sville 19. 301. 99 

Humboldt 8, 320. 00 

Stockton 19, 359. 17 

b Visali 9, 275. 57 

Sacramento .-- 29, 239. 09 

ios Ampeles.....-.--..-.-- z 3, 517. 14 

Shasta 7, 919. 32 

Total 34,004.56 | 158, 897. 88 

MICHIGAN. 
WAEAEOre = 6 <5. -..:2-|\e->-22 ae 7, 760. 00 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Ofice, November 1, 1871. 


|| COLORADO TERRITORY. 


EE OLE a ai en ae ee 
Vancouver : 


Miata qeeerereees 3b oe 


Saas ewe ess ves sleerane we eee 


* teeta Aa ee 29, 032. 11 
Spt ARC Ree eee 8, 397. 33 
4, 486. 53 
1A ae aye een Fa pede erie | 41,915.97 
DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
Vermillion . he doz oaint Spins ot gre me 635. 35 
Spr enOl 112 seesa ne eee ees =e 2, 879. 20 
TENGE ere een es ee ee Coe eae eee 320. 00 
UNO ens Sa ae 36, 834. 55 
MONTANA TERRITORY. 
(ETA. 252 Pee ees eee 14, 424. 11 
UTAH TERRITORY. 
Sali bake, Clbyeseoete~ ons} eno 18, 420. 00 
RECAPITULATION. 
IMISSOUTT eee eats ace 2, 000. 00 
TOWi wae eee oe ts tee ae renee cee =e 20, 460. 76 
Minnesota. ...-....-- Beene 61, 811. 05 
ET Se nt ees Se (eee 70, 525. OT 
INGDREAR arene ees ne estos ane senate 20, 359. 26 
Opeconieeesn eee eet oe aig anc: 14, 876. 65 
WOK Reo eac a= = ate s~: 34, 004.56 | 158, 897. 88 
MIO tier ee nascent fen ncicie' ia) 7, 760. 00 
ING wRdae ee 2 to to eee ee oe 5, 120. 00 
EERSTE EST an a Oe es 1, 680. 00 
Washington Territory. ---|------------ 19, 301. 68 
eolorado Lerritory..2-----}-.<<----c2-= 41, 915. 97 
Dakota -Kerritory 2. ---=--||:2--~+5-2.-~-- 36, 834. 55 
IMontanacLereiuory = = 2~-<2|-2--5005-4-5 14, 424. 11 
MicmnEeLOrcluoly,, «sam esaae| q-< cease oae 18, 480. 60 
EE Oihlsee facts ce sees = = | 108, 800. 98 | 494, 446. 93 
| 


WILLIS DRUMMOND, Coimmissioner. 


g ¥ "te in) 


. 4 ’ % “s ¥ . 2 ah 
weer ene ene ee ene eee wwe n owen nee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, 1871. 


- 


No. 12.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to 


to June 30, 1871. 


States and corporations for railroad and 


gus | p28 
| as oO a ey 
bo Aa SBC5 
hs ae: Sek Ah eee 
ti. States. Date of laws.| Statutes. | Page. Name of road. Mile-limits. 5 Sas 3S 
gees | £83e 
i E525 | BROS 
FOos+h 5O PH 
Ais A 
ingis.....2- Sept. 20, 1850 9 466 | Tllinois Central. _-.....5s-seremeeeetes sen eee ee eee eee Gand 154/ee eee. - i 2 
ee ot Bene 20, 1850 9 466.| Mobile and Chicago’. . 2c cemree eect ieee eee eierets ste 6 and 150g2.- “4 599, 053.00 |...--.------ 
Mississippi -.| Sept. 20, 1850 9 466 | Mobile and Ohio River?-ceseeeosess = een eee meas sae eee 6 and 13 fye)- os. -8e *737, 130. 29ae- eee eae 
iDOa. eee Aug. 11, 1856 11 30.| Vicksburgh and Meridian?=-e22e---seeeer ese sere meena 6 and 15 aero eee 971,550.00 }2-2 eee 
Do. .2. 95s Aug. 11, 1856 11 30 | Gulf andShip Island =.-_..--oeeemees eee eer Senter eer 6-and 152 ea Pe oie 5 Cee eae 
Alabama .-...| Sept. 20, 1850 9 466 | Mobile and Ohio River). - 2. .=-see-e seme ese see eee tenes fiand 15s lee eo F419, 528, 44 We eee 
TE Tipiaeeseoes May 17, 1856 11 15 | Alabama, aud Florida: <--- ces mrctere eae te ae mate teeter ete 6 and 15 $394, 522, 99 
Doc oe June 3, 1856 11 17 | Selma, Rome and Dalton, --c5.-s50<0omene neater 6 and 15 440, 700. 16 
Dass oe June 3, 1856 11 17 | Coosa. and Tennessee. -.... = cee ie oe ee eee eine ieee 6 and 15 +67, 784. 96 
Noceeo June 3, 1856 11 17 | Mobile and Girard ..2...< 22-2 - sen eee een eee ee ee 6 and 15 $504, 145. 86 
Gee June 3, 1856 11 17 | Coosa and Chattanoog9,. 5... =< .ac ee wiewate tee eee tnemate Grand 15uls eet gees as. ey eee 
a DT eee June 3, 1856 11 18 
Dose Mar. 3, 1857 iL 200} South and North Alabama ......-...--.! BRAS SESE SA oe Or Gand TSW ce Pe oe shea. peaks ee eee eee 
DOr. sae Mar. 3, 1871 16 a 
df BY Nes a June 3, 1856 11 ey 4 
Dae ‘Apr. 10, 1869 16 a geen and Chattanooga’... ss: 2.707: a ene aeanies Gland 154 /2;..32.-24: 461, 456.09 |......--.--- 
Florida... May 17, 1856 11 15 | Florida Railroad and Branch 5 ---ap as sessme sea siee aerate Gand 154) oe. eesti 281, 984.17 
Dosen oe May 17, 1856 11 15 | Florida and Alabama...:.-.2 22 .use meet see tele saneeteat teanats 6.and dames ene: 2 +165, 688. 00 
Dot as May 17, 1856 11 15 | Pensacola and Georgia... 5.-2.2- as) eee eee eee eee Gand dome Asc t1, 275, 212, 93 |. 
Do. _| May 17, 1856 11 15 | Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central@-. 22-2 ase. eee 6 and tonto eee $87, 583. 29 
Louisiana....| June 3, 1856 11 18 | Vicksburgh and Shreveport 6 andaauie. eee 353, 211. 70 
Dose June 3, 1856 11 18 | New Orleans, Opelousas and-Great Western.. --. | 6:and Dee eee 719, 193. 75 
WOceseces | July 14, 1870 16 277 | An act declaring forfeited to the United States certain 
; lands granted to the State of Louisiana to aid in con: f 
structing a railroad therein. 
Doses. Mar. 3, 1871 16 573 | New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh ..-..--..------ 90 Wes ce | Bee ee a eee 
Arkansas ....| Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 | Cairo and Fulton. 2022.0). -2.ss-=- sees ee Gland oq 2eees see eee A 105, 208M Ge eam oe 3 
Dome | July 28, 1866 14 338 | Cairo and Fulton. 22 ..222s-+o-<e eee eee ee Additional. tl A I A Se ORE Se ys 
Dosen May 6, 1870 16 376 ree extending time pf completion of first twenty 
miles. 
Doses Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 | Memphis and Little Rock....-..-..-.--. RE Sry 6 and 15 
Dole July 28, 1866 14 338 | Memphis and Little Rock <2). ----e2e-e see e ete eens Additional. 


- 


military wagon-road purposes, from the year 1850 


Estimated quanti- 
ties inuring un- 
der the grauts. 


2, 595, 053. 00 
*1, 004, 640. 00 - 


404, 800. 00 
1652, 800. 00 
230, 400. 00 
419, 520. 00 
481, 920. 00 
132) 480. 00 
840, 880. 00 
150, 000. 00 


576, 000. 00 


897, 920. 00 


442, 542. 14 
165, 688. 00 
1, 568, 729. 87 
183, 153. 99 
610, 880. 00 
967, 840. 00 


1, 600, 000. 00 
1, 160, 667. 00 
966, 722. 00 


438, 646. 80 
365, 539. 00 


* In the adjustment of this grant, the road was treated as an entirety and without reference to the State line; hence Alabama has proved to her more and Mississippi less 
land than they would appear to be entitled to in proportion to the length of road line in the respective States. 


j Grants that have expired according to t 


action to that end. 


he limitations of the statute; the lands have not, however, been restored to the mass of public lands, Congress having taken no r 
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No. 12.—Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporatio 


ns, §¢c.—Continued. 


e mivea of bape wage’ Hove PYAMS, pUpsIt VO 
fu NHS 2 © oh + E 
vor Oo 5 
Bgac | soa. | Bae 
Namo of road alae Higa eet EF 
ame of road. . = 3 : 
States. Date of laws.| Statutes. | Page. Mile-limits. Ss S me 8 = Be 
Zao | 2883 phe 
| et a B50 EI 6.2 oO 
BOoy+H = rar) aro 
A A io 
Arkansas ....| Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 |. Little Rock and Fort Smith :.2....2.2..s0. see e oe eee Grandsld) ieceve, ooeee DIO) O20. LOL aa oeeee ee 550. 525, 34 
DO naan July 28, 1866 14 338 | Little Rock and Fort Smith ..2..:......2..2..2.c0sscees Additional. Oils «gash Baas ae st 458, 771. 00 
AO REE Apr. 10, 1869 16 46 | An act to extend the time for completion of first twenty 
miles. 
4 TREE e Mar. 8, 1870 16 76 | An act repealing act of April 10, 1869............-....... 
pd UE ase © July 4, 1866 14 83 | Tron. Mountain. Railroad. :s..:-2cl5.c2 6 eee ROvarrd, 20 |: 5.5522 SSe Cel. wees eee | ae ee ae 864, 000 00 
Missouri. . -.. June 10, 1852 10 8 | Hannibal and,St. Joseph ...... 20-520 en. cee G90 15) | aca see 599, 031, 65 781. 944. 83 
AD ee 2 June 10, 1852 10 8 | Pacific and Southwestern Branch ..........-2....---..-.. 6:and'15) | .\s0-cee cece 1, 158, 073. 54 1, 161, 235. 07 
ATG D Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 | Cairo and: Rultony i... 5 5.2505202 2 he See eee Bana NS |r sella 63, 540. 11 ~ 219, 262. 31 
La Basing 6 July 28, 1866 14 338 | Cairo and Fulton-...cxswssus gece tee eee aul Acdditional.| |." Spl eh. oe ee 182, 718. 00 
20) epee. | July 4, 1866 14 83 | St. Lonis,and Iron Mountain... <....1.2s2eene. san oe OL SATLCL 200 oa: archaeal el eee ene 4 eer) 1, 400, 000. 00 
1) ¢ OEE May 15, 1856 11 9 | Burlington and Missouri River.:........:-2..22.-+ceeeeee- Grand’ 15 j:-ts22ctee! 291, 725. 00;|..2--2--2--. 948, 643. 66 
OO cepa June 2, 1864 13 95 | Burlington and Missouri River ...........-..... Rien > o. Giand. 20" | sos 7esesoe 95,656.46) 5252 neces 101, 110. 67 
10 ERE Feb. 10, 1866 14 349 | Resolution extending time for completion ofroad..........| == | © 
eee E May 15, 1856 11 9 | Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific............-...-----.---- SPN e hy lh BREE rk 482, 134. 36 1, 144, 904. 90 
DG es coh June 2, 1864 13 95 | Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. ..-.........-.---cs.-0--e 8p BEE | Re 143, 869. 71 116, 276. 70 
OF a ane May 15, 1856 11 9 | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River ..............2...22..2-. 6200 15) es et 778, 869.17 |.......-. 1, 298. 739. 00 
2 AE Re June 2, 1864 43 95 | Cedar Rapids and Missouri River ................--.-..-.. 20s: ANSAso eee 342, 406. 68 |...-.-2.-. Hite te 
ib ee May 15, 1856 a1 9 | Iowa Falls and. Sioux. City: <3: 5. = s4ee5e5)sseee eee SAAT EO ein ceva ae 1, 226, 163.89 |........--.2 ~ T, 226, 163. 05 
TO. Satay June 2 1864 13 93 | Authorizes Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad to change 
‘0h epee | Mar. 2,1868 15 line of route from Fort Dodge to Sioux City. 
38 | Time of completion of Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad : é 
Oi on cae May 12, 1864 13 extended to January 1, 1872. ‘ 
72 | McGregor and Missouri River......:..-..-:s:..2++--0s---- 1Oand (20 |o2 22 8fs24s. teste sees 1, 536, 000. 00 
iD iidinne May 12, 1864 13 72 | Sioux City.and.St. Paul... :.senisqcsntessdaeaseseseneeae W0-and 20 |. s2seeetediles apt aenriee heecerennngs 256, 000. 00 
eg Ds RE | | July 2,1864 13 363 | Sioux City and Pacific: :..:.....i4.. 265 12ssees see yy (LON S282 ee oe eee Peer ree 580, 000. 00 
Michigan ....| June 3, 1856 sh 21 | Port Huron and, Milwankee-: 2.1. 275. 29250 2220 Gand 15.) ..2oasogeee BtAd8. 68 0 <0, ero 312, 384, 32 
DO mi cont June 3, 1856 11 21 | Detroit and Milwaukee ............ gisese tes! 22 555eeees 6.and :15!| :32afeeeess 430, 998.75 ||. geese 4 355, 420, 19 
ovr June 3, 1856 i 21 | Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw .....-...-.....-.--.2.us0e Sand 15.) 2 ees 721, 469. 25 1, 052, 469. 19 
DO nse cnn’ July 3, 1866 14 78 | Time of completion extended seven years .............- ; ¢ 
jue | Mar. 2, 1867 14 425 | Time extended for completion of first twenty miles ...-. 
TiO wets ck, Mar. 3, 1871 16 586 | An act authorizing change of northern terminus of road 
Aten Traverse Bay to the Straits of Mackinaw, and for iy ; . | be ee 
other purposes. ' f * qint O80 
Do core tee June 3, 1856 11 21 | Flint and Pere Marquette. .......2...2esss+-2ceaceeteses 6,and15)|.angssn. -| B11, 425, 90. 126.47 586, 
DO xan ncd Feb. 17, 1865 13 569 | An act extending time for completion of road......-. e223 o our ' se 
LOT epee te July 3, 1866 14 78 | Anact to change the western terminus of road.......-.. J x 
POs 6440s Mar. 3, 1871 16 082 | An act extending time for completion of road five years . } | Hh per ep te | 
i 4’ 


4O YANOISSINNOOD AHL JO LYOday 


~~ 


* Grants that have ex 
action to that end, 


Sine 3, 1856 
June 7, 1864 


June 3, 1856 
Mar. 3,1865 
| June 3, 1856 
Mar, 3, 1865 
Apr, 20,1871 


May 20, 1868 


Jaly 5, 1862 
| Mar, 3, 1865 
June 3, 1856 
May 5,1864 
June 3, 1856 
May 5, 1864 
June 3, 1856 
May 5, 1864 
| Jéne 3, 1856 
| Apr. 25, 1862 
May 5, 1864 
J tine 21, 1866 


Mar. 3, 1857 
Mar. 3, 1865 
Mar. 3, 1857 
Mat. 3, 1865 
July 12, 1862 


Mat. 3,1871 


Mat. 3, 1857 
Mar. 3, 1865 
Mar. 3, 1857 
Mar. 3, 1865 
Mar. 3, 1857 
May 12, 1864 
July 13, 1866 
May 5, 1864 
July 13, 1866 


July 4, 1866 
July 4, 1866 
Mar. 3, 1863 
July 1, 1864 
July 1, 1864 
July 23, 1866 


Pamph- laws. 


fk ek et ek ek ek et 
mos ue ce = oi 


— 


Fe ek peek ed ed ed 


Bay de Noquet and Marquette ..ccs-v-.20-00200- sizaste eee 
Bay de Noquet and Mareuctts Puchi k e215 tees Fieen 
Marqtetts and Ontonagon. .. 260. sree.- ene eeee eens ene Pir, 
Matquétte aid Ontonagon.... 266.202. ese eevee. woes 


An act to enable the Houghtot and Ontotiagon Railroad 
Company to make a resurvey of its road, 

Resolation conceriiing certai® landa gtanted to railroads in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Chicago and Norihwestern ........ BE i tier Airdate it: 
Chicago and Notthwestern ........... eel Ree Rvlecae rade 
West Wisconsin ............- sadvacccds anseteccenembeen ze 
West Wisconsin ............- sass cleyewadebeseeeeeee Btia: 
St. Croix and Lake Superior. ...... Fdad Segeedeeee peangen-s 
St. Croix and Lake Superioy.....--....--.--i-06 ae? Se 
Branch to Bayfield ..........-- dus dday ipdstay dayeece dae ian 
Bratich to Bayfield .........22. ie pave Joep aden coe. 2 ye ieee 
Chicago and Northwesteotn .........22-.2..--2s.0eseeeees 
Authorizes change of line of route .........-.-.-------.-. 
Portage, Winnebago and Superfot...........+6........---- 


St. Paul and Pacific... suv a-sonele =. sree eeab eee een aeteaeee 
St. Paul.and Pacific... \....c.0senme anaes gewttsn0 ee pee 
Bratch St. Paul and Pacific. .....-...... aichanacsees ceeeeee 
Branch St. Paul and Pacific. ..«--........ gt: VE RIORUS owes Wed 


Resolution authorizing the State to change the line of 
certain branch railroads and for other purposes. 

An act authorizing the St, Pattl and Pacific Railtoad Com- 
pany to change its line in consideration of a relinquish: 
ment of lands. 

Minnesota Central.2:..0 27/17. d5daensdad donee eae oe 

Minnesota Central -../. 2. .iscsyaseaeeeudoee CP rackicie PPI 

Witiona and St, Peter.':. 070.5... seen ee ema es 

Windna dnd St: Peter. .:....5....cseedor ease ene neEREEE 

St: Paul and ‘Sioux Oltiys scams. suena eee ene 

St. Paul and Sloux/Oliylen.oc. .scesee eee emeee Sarthe 

Time extended fot completion of road seven yeatis.......- 

Lake Superior and Mississippi........................--- 

Authorized to make up deficien¢y within thitty miles of 
the west line of said road. 

Minnesota Southetn secncsssenesweanen PENT FN eee ee 

Hastings and Dakota Rivet'..........--.--.2see. 

Leaveuworth; Lawrence and Galvestor 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa 6... ..-. nine 

Union Pacific Southern Braneh .......... bes cavdvsaae spa aie 

St. Joseph and Detiver City... .2.. \.5. usessaweeeeeneeaemee 


6 and 15 


oe y 


"216,919.19 
49, 086, 45 | $77, 984. 05 


629, 182. 32 |...... ete ese 


191, 607.11 | 12, 430. 04 


918, 881. 10.1 caree 4 


i 


O-ROMALB 2c tee ocsss-femecat i dates Aid 10, 700. 72 
Additional. aed faa Hever yet nt sn eee estoy 5c 

6 and 15 $24, '043..86 ence eaun tte. 

36 and 20 168; 263.6955 --voosenee 
6 and 15 524,718.15 |....-- mee oe 

10 and 20 Weteas sce ins eee seenene Ds ko ese ehcee 
6 and 15 $18, 740..80 |.---n.- PASE? 

10 and’ 20idlReewcdids cen tema dee res Pests ACE 
6 atid 15 311,207.32 ince eee 

40 and Q0ijhiioe5 i s2s232)5-ccuenodienehs ane ebeeene 
6.and U5 ics eee a. eens]: > 46B/(D08,04 104... been 

10 and 20 aR + neal cir , 884. 64 
6 and 15 438, 075, 38 }.....- aon eee 

lO0\andiQOstee res tae Mcwnstuss sabia | 86, 760,17 
6 and 15 174, 578, 91 3, 029, 88 

10 and QO We eee on wahteies ccs acces it Rete eta 
6 and 15 34%, 376. 51 380, 00 

10 ma 20 Leas eb as «is watanee .| 214, 007, 88 
6 and 15 a ) 

10 and 20 | 442, '733, 83 | 369, 610, 04 . 

19 and 20 | 367, 424/19 Ie een secu ate 

10 and 20 125, 480, 94 

10 ANG 20 Pac sinc «0.21 :cull eee cameeetn se SCE anee 

10 and RO WH eocie ss sneha cape ede eaten 

10 and 20 i} in.nos canucn)stee aie tiene ts tere 

10 and 20: |... o0.e tne nfs pele weenie si) cece Werte 

10. ANG 20 bec ce's wince eet ale Cae eeinn eens aa eee 


twee ee 


nat 
218, 880.87 


128, 000. 00 
f 309, 315. 24 
243, 200. 00 


#318, 737, 74 
4215, 000. 00 
600, 000. 99 


750, 000. 00 
660, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 


750, 000. 00 
725, 000. 00 


150, 000 00 
800, 000. 00 
735, 000. 00 


350, 008. 00 
800, 000. 00 


1, 200, 090. 00 


500, 000. 00 


1, 700, 000. 00 
pired accorditig to the limitations of the statute; the lands have not, however, been restored to the mass of public lands, Congress having taken no 


‘A01ddO GNVI 'IVEINGS FHL 


eze 


States. Date of laws.| Statutes. 
Kanaas sees22 July 25, 1866 14 
Doe. Sg July 26, 1866 14 
California....| July 13, 1866 14 
Dox sea | July 25, 1866 14 
Dowsssese Apr. 10, 1869 16 
De eee Mar. 2, 1867 14 
Oregon’. 2.22. July 25, 1866 14 
esr June 25, 1868 15 
Doc Apr. 10, 1869 16 
Dover. May 4, 1870 | 16 
Corporations.| July 1, 1862 12 
Do. (Res.)| Mar. 3, 1869 15 
Doers: July 2, 1864 13 
BLY parr July 3, 1866 14 
Docs? July 26, 1866 14 
Basco: May 21, 1866 14 
Apr. 10, 1869 16 
May 6, 1870 16 
July 2, 1864 13 
| May 31, 1870 16 
-)| May 7, 1866 14 


saty 27, 1866 


Page. : 


Name of road. 


Kansas and Neosho Valley, now known as Mineo River, | l 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad. Wiewerre + 
Southern Branch of the Union Pacifie Railroad Troan! Fort | ‘0 ana 20 
Riley, Kansas, to Fort Smith, Arkansas. re 
Placerville and Sacramento Valley............---+------ 
Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific 
An act to amend the sixth section of the original act. . 
Stockton and Copperopolis...............-- a eee 
Oregon and California: : 22) 2 Tee Ieee 
An act to amend an act Fane lands to roa 
Central Pacific Railroad, California, to Portland, Ore 
An act to amend the sixth section of the bse act 
July 25, 1866. , 
Oregon Central’ 22°: J ee ee 
Union Pacific, with brailen from ae Nebrask 
Missouri River to Pacifie Ocean. de 
Name of Union Pacific Railroad, E. D., changed to 
Pacific Railway Company. 
Central Pacific, from a point near Ogden, 
José, California. A 
Union Pacific Railway Company, eastern ivis 
ignate general route of road, &e., before De 
Granting Union Pzeifie Ra Railroad ‘Company right 0 
ree military reserves. 2 
Extend gery time for the construction of the: rs 
of the Western Pacific Railroad. — - 
nos ak proheeitan of Gen a of the United § 
e Union Pacific. an apific Ratroas 01 
and for other pr 3 ine 
An act to fix point of j) io) acifice 
Pacific Railroad 
Northern Pacific Ra 
Resol solution 


eer uly 1, 1862 
DU. Stas July 2, 1864 
gor ase. Mar. 3,187! 
DOES. ay 6, 1870 
: nity 
FRC iF 
SOs F 
" ; La ep 
Wisconsin ...| Mar. 3, 1863 12 From Fort Wilkins, | I 
Howard, Green Bay, 
Do.242.- June 8, 1868 15 67 | Time extended for com 
Michigan ....| Mar. 3, 1863 ie 797 | From Fort Wilkins, | 
Howard, Green Bay, 
Dosen .| June 8, 1268 15 67 | Time extended for completion of 
Doseeae May 6, 1870 16 121 | Time extended for completion of 
Doe June 20, 1864 13 140 | From Saginaw ans Michi gangs 
Doses June 20, 1864 13 140 | From Grand Rapids to the Straits of Mack 
Orégons=- =. July 2, 1864 13 355. | From Engene City by way of 1 p 
be a ahs " Peery to we cece eer f the Sta 
OWeSeene ec, 26, 1866 374 n act amendatory of the origi Vagt, making 
for indemnity lands. — si = 5 


-| Mar. 3, 1869 15 338 | Time extended for completion of road to: 
-| July 4, 1866 14 86 | From Corvallis to the Acquina Bay : 
-| July 5, 1866 14 89 | From Albany by way of Canyon ste 
boundary of the State. W Bete dom ee 
Dose July 15, 1871 16 | | 363 | An act amendatory of the original act - eat ‘Nescane om 498455 
Doe Feb. 25, 1867 14 409 | From Dalles City on the Columbia River to Fort Boise | 
the Snake River. > ye ee eh te 
Dosa. Mar. 3, 1869 15 340 | From the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburgh...--. | 
J } tavtet Dodd 


ars | 


a 
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No. 13.—Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal’ year ending Tune 
A 30, 1873, by the General Land Office. 


Detailed objects of expenditure, and explanations. 


tailed object of ex- 


quired for each de- 
penditure, 


Estimated amount 
which will be re- 


der each head of 


Total amount to be 
appropriated un- 
appropriation. 


fiscal year ending 


Amount appropria- 
ted for the current 
June 30, 1872. 


SALARIES, 


Commissioner General Land Office, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., 
vol. 5, p. ill, sec. 10.) 

Chief clerk, act of March 3, 1853, (Stat. L., vol. 111, p. 211, sec. 3). 

Recorder, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 111, sec. 4;) act of 
~March 3, 1837, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 164, see. 1.) 

Three principal clerks, of yeres lands, of. private land claims, 
and surveys, at $1,800 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, 
s 109, sec. 2; Stat. L., vol. 5, pp. 109, 111, secs. 2, 3.) 

T eae clerks of class 4, act of March 3, 1853, (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 
211, sec. 3.) : 

Twenty-three clerks of class 3, act of March 3, 1853, (Stat. L., 
vol. 10, p. 211, sec. 3;) act of April 22, 1854, (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 
276, sec. 1.) . é 

Forty clerks of class 2, (same acts)..-.....--.-.---.----- 

Herimeiorns Or class 1, (Same acts): >. 020222. 2.22.-- 22h 2-- ee. 

Draughtsman at $1,600, and assistant draughtsman at $1,400, act 
of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol..5, p. 112, sec. 10;) act of April 22, 
1854, (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 276, sec. 1.) 

Two messengers at $840 each, and three assistant messengers at 
$720 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 112, sec. 10 ;) act 
of August 18, 1856, (Stat. L., vol. 11, p. 145, sec.1;) act of March 
3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 15, p. 287, sec. 1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Stat. 
L., vol. 16, p. 243, sec. 1.) 

Two packers, at $720 each, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. &., vol. 5, p. 
112, sec. 10;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 15, p; 287, sec. 1.) 
Seven laborers, at $720 each, act of August 18, 1856, (Stat. L., vol. 
11, p. 145, sec. 1;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 15, p. 257, sec. 

1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Stat. L., vol. 16, p. 250, see. 3.) 


Additional clerks on account of military bounty-lands. 


One principal clerk as director, act of March 3, 1855, (Stat. L., vol. 
10, p. 664, sec. 1.) 

Seng otieoL CLASS 3, (SAME ACt) -.-.- ~~~. - s+ <-- ee ewe crewmen wenn 

MOUTGIcrKs O1 Class 2, (SAME Act)... - 2+ ~--5--0-5--seceneeeeceecds 

Thirty-five clerks of class 1, act of March 3, 1855, (Stat. L., vol. 10, 
p. 664, sec. 1;) act of July 12, 1870, (Stat. L., vol. 16, p. 243, sec. 1.) 

Two laborers, at $720 each, act of August 18, 1856,vol. 11, p. 145, sec. 
1;) act of March 3, 1869, (Stat. L., vol. 15, p. 287, sec.1;) act of 
July 12, 1870, (Stat. L., vol. 16, p. 250, sec. 3.) 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discretion, 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use any portion of said 
appropriation for piece-work, or by the day, week, month, or year, 
at such rate or rates as he may deem just and fair, not exceeding 
a salary of $1,200 per annum. 


Compensation of President’s secretary to sign patents for public 
lands, act of July 4, 1836, (Stat. L., vol. 5, p. 111, sec. 6.) 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, 


Cash system, diagrams, stationary, furniture, and repairs of the 
same; miscellaneous items, including two of the city news- 
papers, to be filed, bound, and preserved for the use of the office ; 
advertising and telegraphing; miscellaneous items on account 
of bounty lands and military lands and military patents under 
the several acts, and contingent expenses under the swamp- 
land act of September 28, 1850. (See note.) 

Translation of the abridged report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office into foreign languages. 


Notr.—The sum of $20,000 appropriated for these purposes for 
the year ending June 30, 1872, is insufticient to meet the 
demands upon this fund. The sum of $30,000 is therefore sub- 
mitted as the lowest amount which will be required to meet 
the incidental expenses of this office. 


$3, 000 00 


2, 000 00 
2000 00 


5, 400 00 


5, 400 00 
36, 800 00 


56, 000 00 
48° 000 00 
3, 000 00 


3, 840 00 


1, 440 00 
5, 040 00 


2,000 00 


1, 600 00 
5, 600 00 
42, 000 00 


1, 440 00 


1, 500 00 


$30, 000 00 


1, 500 00 


$171, 920 00 


52, 640 00 


1, 500 00 


31, 500 00 


$171, 920 00 


52, 640 00 


1, 500 00 


$20, 000 00 


1, 500 00 


: WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 2, 1871. 


for a larger amount t Sata 
0 aan ice, Rahs 
cea eee Fame’ it thai a 
a ‘or cal year ending June 30, owing’ tthe ae 
openin flees ancitions office, an theigreat- ai 

ees transacted a oth ners. Vgc ‘ 


sie 4 want - i. : 
‘Daraenene OF THE InTeRror, Pode Oe 
porta Ofice, October 2, isi. as 


+ ee we pee 
im - Mew 


10) dae 


Detailed estimate of amount required for salaries and commissions of registers a ] 
and incidental expenses of the several land opie during the fiscal year enaing June ¢ 


sets Salaries 

State. Land office. — #8 pes and 
eee commissions. 

Atahbamaecucocs.-< Huntsville 2¢. 5: 5es8ee2 sees we ek eee $6, 

Montgomery ...- 2. 222222 ee tee ane 6, 

Mobile 2% .i...-2. 525.2 ee eee eee eee 5, 
ATIZODR eee eee eee PLHSCObh. 2... - «ve Jack Aeon ee ee 3, 000 
Arkansas ......-..- Dardanelle... 2 ts... ae. i ee ee 6, 000 
ESE igual) eS pare Gee gee OS RE re 6, 000 
Little Rock V20b seas byt AE SS SE 6, 000 
Camden... See ARS Messi ra eee | 6, 000 
California........-- SamiFranciseo.|: 22296. Sa felkse: eee 6, 000. 
Sacramento ....... 5, 000 
Marysville.......... 6, 000 
Humboldt 2.225. ee fe ee 6, 000 
Susantville,!.... Asephs Vie ee 6, 000 
Stockton... 5.:l5.c2<-c.s0 bee ee eee 6, 000 
Los Angeles .t;..3°0.-aascsee ates eee 5, 000 
Visalia... tckccuideoonude 2 ol 6, 000 
Shasta... tec. a boos ceee ee ee ee 6, 000 
Ohio} 224.2 2 ee eeee ce Chillicothe <2. t S222 er eee eee eee 2, 000 
Indiana -2-..os. eee Indianapolis. .; Ss sge2 ee ee ee ee 1, 500 
Missourtess ee eee Boonville... 2:24 edy, Si eek ee ee Oe 6, 000 
Irorton =... > 1h eesee ats Seek eee 6, 000 
Springfield... : i.055% ahaa sele See eee 6, 000 
Mississippi - ---..--. JACKSON. ~......5./dsee ae MOLE Ae aes See een : 6, 000 
Louisiangesee + seo. New Orleans -.2...-. 0002 n sacs ste oe 6, 000 
Natchitoches 4, 000 
Michipan ceccccs occ Detroit Se. peeere en wecter 5, 000 
East Saginaw ; 6, 000 
Tonia, :3'. «a5 sees ees Soe 5, 000 
Marquette ....£ Ss... tesen.2 eer eee eee eee 6, 000 
Traverse City-cesect --uleeeele eee eeen eke 6, 000 
Hloridas.'.-J.2se8 Tallahassee . ..25 duc. 1s. See eee ee eee 6, 000 
LOWS 28 cents ccetee Fort Des Moines<.2--sen.ccee ee eee ee 4, 000 
Council Blufis- Posteo ee eee 4, 000 
Ort, DOU GG re seme ce eee eee eee 6, 000 


eeceee 


$33333338s 
cooo 


SD INI. Se 9 OUD pS S209 
=) 
> 
S 


S 
S 
oS 


4, 080 


Depannasyt OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL Lanp OFFICE, October 2, 1871, 


3882 


ssss 


° 
S 
= 


297, 200 


(= - 
sé 


f 


400 27, 800 


400 

400 5, 400 
400 6, 400 
300 3, 300 


40, 125 


437, 325 


WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 


ce for v 
d otk [ 
arch 2,188, (4 Stat. p93, s60. 4. 
Mice of surveyor general of Florida.t 
Salaries: y nyc : 
Surveyor general, per act March 3, 1823, (3 Stat., , 


; a. 759, sec. 7.) , , 
erks in his office, per act May 9,1836, (5 Stat., | ‘5, 
p. 26, sec, 1) : 
Contingent eXpenses: © 
Rent of office for surveyor genera, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act May 9, 1836, (5 Stat., p. 26, sec. 1.) 


7 \" Ail 


Office of surveyor general of Minnesota. + 


Salaries: 
Surveyor general, per acts May 18, 1796,and March 
3, ee (I Stat., p. 468, sec. 10; 11Stat., p. 212, 
sec. 1. 
Clerks in his office, per act May 9, 1836, and March 
3, 1857, (5 Stat., p. 26, sec. 1; 11 Stat., p, 212, sec. 1.) 
Contingent expenses : we . 
Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act May 9, 1836, (5 Stat., p. 26, sec. 1.) 


Office of surveyor general of Dakota.§ 


Salaries: ‘ 
Surveyor general, per act March 2, 1861, (12 Stat., 
P. 244, sec. 17.) ; 
Clerks in his office, per act March 2, 1861, (12 Stat., 
p. 244, sec. 17.) 
Contingent expenses: * 
Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act March 2, 1861, (12 Stat., p. 244, sec, 17.) 


Office of surveyor general of Kansas.|| 


Salaries : 
Surveyor general, per act July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., 
. 309, sec. 10.) 
Clerks in his office, per act July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., 
p. 309, sec, 10.) 
Contingent expenses: 
Rent of office.for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act July 22, 1854, (10 Stat., p. 309, sec. 10.) 


Hibasor New Mexico. alle: 


na oth State, P. ie sec.10. | — 
BROS” of Case. 


. 


his oftice, per act March 3, 1853, oe 
Seok 
ae 


office for surveyor genet fuel, books, | 


stationery , and other incidental expenses, per 
act March 3, 1853, (10 Stat., p. 245, sec. 2. 


we 5 A Office of surveyor general of Idaho.++ 


uF 5 ‘Salaries: 6 
eel general, per act June 29, 1866, (14 Stat., 
sec. 1 
oo, * ‘Clerks i in his office, per act June 29, 1866, (14 Stat, 
p.. 77, sec. 1.) : 
Contingent expenses : 
Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act June 29, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 77, see. 1.) 


Office of surveyor general of Nevada.tt 


Salaries: 
. Surveyor general, per act July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., 
p. 86, sec. 4.) 
Clerks in his office, per act July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., 
s p. 86, sec. 4.) 
- : Contingent expenses : 
Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, 
stationery, and other incidental expenses, per 
act July 4, 1366, (14 Stat., p. 86, sec. 4.) 


Office of surveyor shee of Oregon.§§ 


Salaries : 
Surveyor general, per aor May 30, 1862, (12 Stat., p- 
410, sec. 9. 
- Clerks in his office, per act September 27, 1850, (9 
Stat., p. 496, sec. 2.) 
Contingent expenses: 
Rent of office for surveyor pepe. fuel, books, sta- 
' tionery, and other ined ental expenses, per act 
September 27, 1859, (9 Stat., p. 496, sec. 2.) 


act aay} 2, 1854, (10 Stat, 


ie pot fuel, books, | 
expenses, per | 


al, per act “May 30, 1862, (12 Stat., 


3 000 
4, 000 


3, 000 


3, 000 
6, 300 


4, 200 


2, 500 
5, 400 


2, 000 


3, 000 
4, 000 


“9,300 | 
2,000 | 


23, 000 


7, 000 


7, 000 
2, 500 


9, 300 
3, 700 


7, 900 
2, 000 


7, 000 
2, 500 


7, 000 


_ 3,700 


6, 500 
2, 000 


Do 
tionery 
July 17, 


sec. 9.) 
Contingent expenses : | 
Rent of oftice for surveyor general, fuel, books, sta- 
_ tionery, and other incidental expenses, per acts 
June 12, 1838, and March 2, 1867, (5Stat.. p. 243; 
14 Stat., p. 448, sec. 1.) 


Office of surveyor general of Montana.§§ 


Salaries : ; 
Surveyor general, per act March: 2, 1867, (14 Stat., 
p. 542, sec. 1.) : 
_ Clerks in his office, per act March 2, 1867, (14 Stat., 
p. 542, sec. 1.) 
Contingent expenses: 
Rent of ottice for surveyor general, fuel, books, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
March 2, 1867, (14 Stat., p. 542, sec. 1.) . 


Office of surveyor general of Utah. §§ 


‘ 


Salaries : 
Surveyor general, per act July 16, 1868, (15 Stat., 
p. 91, sec. 1.) 
Clerks in his office, per act July 16, 1868, 15 Stat., 
p..91,.sec. 1.) 


Contingent expenses: 
Rent of oftice for surveyor grea. fuel, books, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 16, 1868, (15 Stat., p. 91, sec. 1.) ‘ 


Office of surveyor general of Wyoming.1 J 


Salaries: 

Surveyor general, per acts February 5, 1870, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1861, (16 Stat., p. 65, sec. 2; 12 Stat., p. 
176, sec. 17.) 

Clerks in his oftice, per acts February 5, 1870, and 
February 28, 1861, (16 Stat., p. 65, sec. 2; 12 Stat., 
p. 176, sec. 17.) 

Contingent expenses: 

Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental expenses, per acts 
February 5, 1870, and February 28, 1861, (16 Stat., 
p. 65, sec. 2; 12 Stat., p. 176, sec. 17.) 


3, 000 
6, 000 


3, 000 


3, 000 


4, 700 


2, 000 


3, 000 


6, 000 


2, 500 


4, 700 


3, 000 


6, 000 


2, 500 
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THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


No. 15.—Estimates of appropriations required by the General Land 


gJdune 


r 


Detailed objects of expenditure, and explanation. 


Dy 


required for each detailed ob- 


ject of expenditure. 
under each head ot appropria- 


tion, 
current fiscal year endin 


Total amount to be appropriated 
30, 1872. 


Estimates by surveyors general. 
Estimated amount whiel: will be 
Amount appropriated for the 


Office of surveyor general of Arizona.*** 


Salaries : 
Surveyor general, per act July 11, 1870, (16 Stat., p. 
230 


-) 
Clerks in his office, per act July 11, 1870, (16 Stat., 
p- 230.) ’ 
Contingent expenses: 
Rent of office for surveyor general, fuel, books, sta- 
tionery, and other incidental expenses, per act 
July 11, 1870, (16 Stat., p. 230.) 


$3, 000 
4, 000 


$7, 000 
2, 500 


$6, 000 


2, 500 3, 000 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES. HH 


Constructing the connected map of the public land 
States and Territories, and procuring an en- 
graved copper-plate thereof, to be perfected by 
adding from year to year the further surveys 
that may be made, per act Jannary 6, 1863, (12 
Stat., p. 822.) F 


Ofjice of recorder of land titles in Missouri.ti+ 


3, 000 


Salary : 


Recorder of land titles in Missouri, per act March 
2, 1805, (2 Stat., p. 326, sec. 3.) 


500 


209, 400 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING ESTIMATES. 


* The organic act of this surveying district provides $2,500 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service, involving restoration of surveying archives destroyed during the late war. 

+ The organic act of this surveying district provides $3,500 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. ‘These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service. 

{ The organic act of this surveying district provides $6,300 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimate is submitted as absolutely required 
for the service, consequent on rapid progress of the Northern Pacific Railroad calling for more extensive 
surveying operations in the field and office. 

§ The organic act of this surveying district provides $1,000 for contingent expenses. This amount 
being inadequate, the present estimate is submitted as absolutely required for the service. 

|| The organic act of this surveying district provides $6,300 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contin- 
gent expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as being abso- 

utely required for the service. 

¢ The organic act of this surveying district provides $4,000 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contin- 
gent expenses. These amounts are inadequate and the present estimates are submitted as absolutely 
required for the service. 

**The organic act of this surveying district provides $11,000 per annum for clerk hire, and for inci- 
dental expenses not exceeding $10,000. The intricate business under numerous laws of Congress 
requiring much greater amount of appropriation for clerks in the surveyor general’s oftice than several 
past appropriations within the maximum of $11,000 afforded, arrears in the preparation of the descrip- 
tion notes of surveys for the local land offices took place to an extent calling for increased appropriation, 
and to bring up such arrears accumulated during eight years past, this estimate of $20,000 is actually 
necessary. 

+ The organic act of this surveying district provides $1,000 for contingent expenses. 
being inadequate, the present estimate is submitted as absolutely required for the service. 

tt The organic act of this surveying district provides $4,000 for clerk hire and $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service. . 

§§ The organic act of these surveying districts provides $4,000 for clerk hire And $1,000 for contingent 
expenses. These amounts being inadequate, the present estimates are submitted as absolutely required 
for the service. 

||| The organic act of this surveying district provides $6,300 for clerk hire, and $1,000 for contingent 
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ed, 16 Stat., p. 501.) 


t exceeding $10 per lineal mile for 
for township, and $16 for section 
iated, 16 Stat., p. 501.) 


exceeding $10 per lineal mile for 
for township, and $6 for section 
(appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 500.) 

ais: 


8. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 


standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 

lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 

In Idaho: 

9. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 
lines, poo tated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 
In New Mexico: ; 
10. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
y penser, $12 a set and $10 for section 
(appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 

oy California: 

11, At rates not exceeding $18 per lineal mile for 
standard, $15 for township, and $12 for section 

_ _ lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 
In Oregon : 

12. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 
lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 

In Washington: : 

13. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
standard, $12 fur township, and $10 for section 
lines, and for heavy timber lands lying west of 
the Cascade Mountains at augmented rates, 
at not exceeding $20 per lineal mile for standard 
lines, $18 for township, and $15 for section lings, 
mperopriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 

In Utah: 


14. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 


standard, $12 for township, and $20 for section | 


lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 
Nevada: 
15. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 


at standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 


lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 


0 per lineal mile for | 
ae for section | 


eeding $15 per lineal mile for |. 
2 for township, and $10 for section.) 


87, 948 


83, 988 
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40, 000 


70, 000 


70, 000 


70, 000 


16, 000 


50, 000 
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30, 600 


10, 000 


70, 000 


50, 000 


40, 000 


15, 000 


» 45, 000 
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Detailed objects of expenditure, and explanations. | 


ed for each detailed ob- | | 


of expenditure. 
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Estimated amount which willbe 


In Wyoming: : 
16. Atrates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 

’ standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 
lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 

In Arizona: 

17. At rates not exceeding $15 per lineal mile for 
standard, $12 for township, and $10 for section 
lines, (appropriated, 16 Stat., p. 502.) 
For survey of eastern boundary of California : 
is, At rates not exceeding $50 per lineal mile for that 
art of the boundary north of the initial point - 
in sks Bigler, an estimated distance of 210 
miles. 

And $75 per mile for that part included between 
said initial point and the Colorado River, an 
estimated distance of 410 miles. 

For survey of northern boundary of Nevada: 

19. At a rate not exceeding $50 per lineal mile, for 
an estimated distance of 310 miles. 

For survey of so much of the western boundary 
of Wyoming as lies between the 41st and 494 
parallels of north latitude : 

20. Ata rate not exceeding $40 per lineal, mile, 70 |..........-.]...--..-.--- 
miles estimated distance. 

For survey of southern boundary of Wyoming: 

21. At a rate not exceeding $60 per lineal mile, esti- |............|.......----- 
mated length, 370 miles. 

For survey of western boundary of Kansas: 

22. At a rate not exceeding $40 per lineal mile, for |........./..].......-.--. 
210 miles, estimated distance. 

For survey of so much of the south boundary of 
Colorado as lies between the 25th and 26th 
meridian west of Washington : 

23. At a rate not exceeding $40 per lineal mile, esti- |/...........|....-------- 
mated length, 60 miles. 

For survey of so much of the eastern boundary 
of New Mexico as lies between the Texas 
boundary and the 37th parallel of north lati-, 
tude: 

24. At arate not exceeding $40 per lineal mile, for |............|...--------- 
an estimated distance of 35 miles. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING ESTIMATES. 


1. $21,240 is estimated for the sub-divisional surveys in the southeastern, southwestern, and north- 
western districts, the township lines having been heretofore extended over those parts of the State. 

2. $21,000 is estimated for the survey of section lines; also township and standard lines in the south- W 
ern peninsula, surrounding the Okeechobie Lake, and adjoining the Caloosahatchee River. bes 

3. $75,000 is estimated for the surveys along several railroad routes already in a state of completion 
and others to be in operation by the time the appropriation will be available; also for the survey of 
pine lands, for which there exists considerable demand. 

4. 360,000 is estimated for the extension of the lines of public surveys between the Red River of the 
North and the Missouri River, along the Northern Pacific Railroad’ route; also in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, in order to enable the company to avail themselves of the sections granted by 
Congress, and falling within the limits granted. 

5. $50,000 is estimated for the extension of public surveys over the region tw be traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and such other portions of the Territory as are or will be settled at the time 
the appropriation will become available ; also in mineral localities, in order to enable mining claimants 
to have their claims connected with the nearest corners of public surveys. i ¥ 

6, $60,000 is estimated for the survey of public lands within the limits of the Union Pacific Railroad 
already built, and tor several years in’ operation, so that the company may select the sections granted 

n aid of the construction of the road; also for the subdivision of such townships as haye been settled, 
n order to accommodate the demands of settlers. 

7. $70,000 is estimated for the continuation of the public surveys in Kansas, situated in the south- 

western and western parts of the State, and along the several railroad routes, some already completed, 
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and others in progress of completion; also in localities where actual settlements have been made re- 
quiring the subdivisional surveys. ‘ 

8. $50,000 is estimated for the extension of the lines of public surveys in the eastern part of the Ter- 
ritory, along the railroad grants of land made by Congress in aid of the construction of the Union 
Pacific, Kansas Pacific, and Denver Pacific Railroads, and in the mineral districts of the Territory; 

so in such other localities as are requiring surveyed lands for the accommodation of actual settlers. 

9. $40,000 is estimated for the surveys of the public lands in the northern and southeastern portions 
of the Territory, where actual settlements or mining operations are carried on; also along the proposed 
Northern Pacific Railroad route. 

10. $40,000 is estimated for the extension of the lines of public surveys east of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, along the projected railroad route near the thirty-second parallel of north latitude; also for the 
surveys in mineral regions of the Territory, to enable miners to have their claims connected with the 
nearest corners of the public surveys. 

11. $70,000 is estimated for the survey of public lands over finally confirmed claims, where no survey 
-is requested to-be made within ten months from July 23, 1866; also for the extension of the lines of 
the public surveys over mineral portions of the State and within the limits of the several railroad grants 
traversing the State, some of which have already been completed and are awaiting surveys in order to 
enable the companies to select the quarter sections. 

12. $70,000 is estimated for the extension of the public surveys on the Columbia River, along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and on the belt of country falling within the grants to other railroads and 
bh eg roads; also in the regions already settled by pre-emptors awaiting the surveys to enable them 
to file proofs of their settlement and cultivation. 

13. $70,000 is estimated for the survey of the public Jands in the eastern part of the Territory, along 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and in other localities where settlements have been made; also in the 
regions lying west of the Cascade, covered by dense forests, in order to protect the timber from spoliation. 

14. $16,000 is estimated for continuing the surveys of the public lands within the limits of the Union 

‘Pacific Railroad, already completed, and for the extension of the lines of public surveys to the mineral 
- localities and other parts of the Territory where settlements exist. 

15. $50,000 is estimated for the extension of the lines of public surveys along the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, to enable the company to select the granted sections, and in the southern and western portions of 
the State particularly adapted for stock-raising; also in the mineral regions of the State, and such 
other parts thereof already settled by enterprising communities awaitin g the surveys. 

16. $50,000 is estimated for the extension of the lines of public surveys over the agricultural, grazing, 
and mineral lands, and within the land grant to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, whose road has 
already been completed, and who are awaiting the surveys so that granted sections Gan be made ayail- 
able; also for the survey of localities where actual settlements exist. 

17. $25,000 is estimated for the continuation of the surveys of public lands in the Territory south of 
Gila River, in the vicinity of Arizona City; along Colorado River, near Fort Mohjave, where several 
hundreds of farmers are reported to have made settlements; in the eastern part of the Territory, where 
the line of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroads will intersect the eastern boundary. 

18. A portion of this boundary was surveyed in 1863, under the joint action of California and Nevada. 
The progress of public surveys north of Lake Biglerhas developed data which leads this office to sup- 

se that there are serious inaccuracies in the survey of this line. As to the portion sontheast of Lake 
Deter which was surveyed to the 103d mile from the lake, it was not considered by the astronomer 
himself as definitely established. (For a more detailed statement see Annual Report, under head 
“Eastern Boundary of California.”) 

24. These surveys are necessary in order that the inhabitants of the respective jurisdictions, of which 
the boundaries enumerated are the legal limits, may know to which their rights of citizenship pertain ; 
that the public surveys may be closed upon an established line, thus securing the stability of titles 
subsequently acquired through the sale of public lands, and for various purposes connected with the 
economy and convenience in the public surveys. 

WILLIS DRUMMOND, 


Commissioner, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October %, 1871. 
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496, 446. 96 
Not surveyed. 


June 21, 1860 99, 289. 39. 
June 21, 1860 | Not surveyed. 
June 21, 1860 Do. 
June 21, 1860 Do. 


“Inhabitants 
:.do 


Srea fs resentatives of Antcnio Armenta | June 21, 1860 Do. 
: and Salvador Sandoval. 
Inhabitants of the town...-.....-. 2 eee June 21, 1860 Do. 
See 4 age CT GM Se wa rel ene aR ea June 21, 1860 Do. 
eee ee cia Legal representatives of Sebastian Martin-.| June 21, 1260 Do. 
.| Inhabitants of the town.:........2.......... June 21, 1260 3389, 662. 72 
Indians of the pueblo of Laguna ........._.- June 21, 1860 Not surveyed. 


Legal representatives of Vicente Duran y | June 21, i860 Do. 


: Armijo. 
32 | Town of Mora ........ RAS of the town. ....--- (ese June 21, 1860 827, 621. 01 
33 | Valverde and Fray | Heirs of Pedro Armendares...............-. June 21, 1860 |Not surveyed. 
Cristoval. : 
Oo loo: got Ope eI an is aps Fa SS eh June 21, 1860 Do. 
35 | Bosque del Apache ...| Antonio Sandoval........................-.. June 21, 1260 “Do. 
36 | Town of Chamito ._._. Inhabitants of the town. ..............2..2-- June 21, 1860 Do. 
PeeeewsL Of Tejon. ....-..-...-.----- OO a eeniawen a seams ac ie Aes soe as June 21, 1860 Do. 
2) |e Legal representatives of Pedro Sanchez... ..| June 21, 1860 Do. 
43°) Ortiz mine ...........- Elisha Whittlesey, Abraham Rencher, Ferdi-| Mar. 1, 1861 69, 458. 33 
nand W. Risque, Nathaniel M. Miller, 
Joseph F. Walker’s representatives,Charles 
E. Sherman, and Andrew J. O’Bannon. 
70 |Cafion del Agua........ José Serafin Ramirez ...-.--....-22...2..... June 12, 1866 3, 501. 21 


- *The claim of Casa Colorado is numbered 29 in the act of confirmation, but in the corrected list ot 
private claims (see letter of surveyor general of January 12, 1858) is numbered as above. 

¢ The claim of E. W. Eaton is numbered 16 in the act of confirmation, but should have been numbered 
19. It seems to have been accidentally omitted in the corrected list. 

} The heirs of Luis Maria Cabeza de Baca, by the act of June 21, 1860, were granted, in lien of ‘‘Las 
Vegas Grandes,” which they claimed, the same amount of land contained in the Las Vegas town grant, 
to be located by them in square bodies, not exceeding fivein number. The heirs of Baca have located 
said grant in five square bodies, viz: Nos. 1 and 2 in New Mexico, Nos. 3 and 5 in Arizona, and No. 4 in 


Colorado. 
WILLIS DRUMMOND, 


g ; i Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Genera Land Office. 1871. 
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Washington Territory -- 

New Mexico Territory-- 

Utah Territory - - : 

Dakota Territory 

Colorado Territory. 104, 500. 00 

Montana Territory ...-.| 143, 776.00 

Arizona Territory - 113, 916. 00 
, Idaho Territory... -| 86, 294. 00 

Wyoming Territory ..-.| 97, 882. 92 

Indian Territory... -| 68,991. 00 

Alaska Territory 577, 390. 00 


2,867,184. 74 | 1,834,998, 400. 00 | 161, 766, 426. 46 | 20, 500, 216. 69° 


— 
Column No. 5 shows the quantity of public land returned as actually located with m 
tary reserve in Ohio, nor the outstanding warrants yot returned as located up to June 30, 
Colunin No. 6 shows the quantity selected within their own limits, by States containing pu 
under said act to non-public-land-holding States which had been located by the State assig 
said act be made applicable to all the States. intl. 
Column No. 7 shows the quantity actually certified under grants for railroads, and not the whole 
ferred pursuant to the railroad grants by acts of Congress, with the grants for wagon roads, will be 
Column No. 8 shows the quantity embraced in approved swamp selections up June 30, 1871, 
5 praca (See swamp table, No. 6.) bly 
Jolumn No. 9 shows the quantity granted for internal improvements under the act of September 4, — 
in prior grants to each State for internal improvements. In the case of Ohio and Indiana the prior 
received no land under the act of 1241. In the case of Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the quantities: 
under the acts of 1842 and 1254; the quantity granted to Iowa for the improvement of the Des Moines 
improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, under the act of 1246, and therefore exceed the Eten 4 
» Column No. 10 shows the quantity granted for university purposes, and the estimated quantity gran 
the Indian Territory nor Alaska being included. 
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- land we , and does not include the military scrip received as money, the area of the Virginia mili- 
under |  pimepaen college act of July 2, 1862, and its supplements; also the quantity of scrip issued 
usar , and not the quantity liable to pass under the act, which would be 9,510,000 acres, should 


a quantity which will inure under the grants, it being estimated that the aggregate which will be trans- 
= equal to 216,074,990.26 acres. (See table No. 11.) 
Le. under the acts of 1849, 1850, and 1860, and not the quantity selected, the latter being in excess of the 


1841, and specific grants prior thereto. The act of 1841 granted 500,000 acres, less the quantity embraced 

grants covered the quantity given in column 9, exceeding 500,000 acres, and therefore those States 

given in this column include the additional selections by Tlinois for the Mlinois and Michigan Canal, 
ver, under the acts of 1846 and 1862, and joint resolution of 1861; also the grant to Wisconsin for the 

of 500,000 acres. 

to the States and reserved in the organized Territories, respectively, for the support of schools, neithor 


’ 
ur 
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Washington Territory. 
New Mexico Territory. 
Utah Territory ..-... 
Dakota Territory - 
Colorado Territory. 
Montana Territory. 
‘ Arizona Territory ......|.-- 
adhe hese 
yoming Territory 
Indian Territory... 
Alaska Territory .. 


782, 165. 21 


Column No. 12 shows the quantity located with scrip issue under the act of March 17, 

La Nana grants, in Louisiana. > 
Column No. 15, showing the quantity granted for salines, does not include the selections by 
Column No. 21 shows the quantity embraced in confirmed private land claims, so far as return 
Column No. 22. To the areas in this column reported as undisposed of, there is to be added tk 

entries, warrant locations, &e. The said areas will be added in a subsequent report, there no 
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13, 280, 699. 94 | 8, 955, 383.75 | 18, 696, 947. 62 1, 376, 529, 562. 64 


371,) in satisfaction of claims against the United States for lands sold within the Las Ormigas and 


of Nebraska under the act of April 19, 1864, (13 Stat., p. 49.) 
baz e been received, not dedek ig 4 claims confirmed and not yet reported as surveyed. | 
_ of lands which have reverted to the United States by reason of the cancellation of cash and homestead 
at present to ascertain them. 


\ . WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 
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